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5. LARGE ANSWER DIALS 6. EASY-TOUCH KEY ACTION 

Always show the running total in large Soft, yet positive (cigarette doesn'teven 

numerals. No eye strain. Permit use of wrinkle.) Several keys may be pressed 

machine without tape. at once. Ciphers print automatically 
usually saving about 30% of touches 





7. STAIR-STEP, FULL-VISIBLE KEYBOARD 8, RUGGED-DUTY CONSTRUCTION 
Key arrangement prevents depressing g 

two keys in some column oat same 
time. Amounts visible until added or 
subtracted 


ve longer life at lower cost. 
ts double rust-proofed. 
peck use 


...and Wattonal combines these 8 features on one machine! 


On average listings these 8 features, combined, to get the only adding machine that combines 


save hundreds of motions every hour all 8 features—the National? Call the local 
National factory branch, or dealer, for a demon- 
stration on your own work. Models and prices 


the machine is in use. Isn't it reasonable, then, to fit your needs. (There’s no obligation to buy.) 


The more of these features a machine has, the 
more time and effort will be saved every hour 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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Rubber that runs 
in a fog of oyster shells 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


HEY had to shut down the plant 

to take this picture. When it’s 
running there’s so much dust it looks 
like a fog on the mountain. A fog of 
oyster shell dust. 

Thirty miles inland, up in the Cali- 
fornia mountains, they found a vast 
deposit of oyster shells — wonderful 
for poultry when crushed. But crush- 
ing the shells creates the dust, and that 
caused the belts needed to run the 
crusher to slip, burn, then wear out. 
At every frequent belt failure, the 
whole plant had to be shut down while 
they were changed. 


A B. F. Goodrich man told the plant 
about the exclusive grommet belt de- 
veloped by B.F.Goodrich to give V 
belt users more wear for their money. 
A grommet is a tension member inside 
the belt. Ir is made like a giant cable 
except that it’s endless—a cord loop 
built by winding heavy cord on itself. 
Grommet belts are more flexible, don’t 
slip or stretch as much as ordinary 
belts. No other kind of belt has grom- 
mets; no other belt stands so much 
punishment or lasts so long. 

These B. F. Goodrich grommet belts 
were installed, and last 2 to 3 times 


longer than any other belt ever used 
before. This performance is typical, 
not an unusual case at all. It’s the result 
of a policy at B. F. Goodrich — the 
policy of constant product improve- 
ment, of never considering a product 
“good” enough. If you use rubber bele- 
ing, hose or other industrial rubber 
goods, it will pay you to check with 
your BFG distributor before you buy 
to see if you, too, can save moncy 
because of B. F. Goodrich research. The 
B.F. Goodrich Company, Industrial & 
General Products Division, Akron, O. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





69,790 Horsepower # 
Under One Root. ™ 


. helps Lion pur 


Growing Power 
back into Americas Soi! 


Down in the heart of Arkansas is a vast 
building housing what is believed to be 
the largest concentration of gas-driven 
horsepower under one roof in the world. 


Night and day, the air vibrates and the 
ground shakes with the roar of 62 tre- 
mendous engines— powering giant 
pumps, mammoth compressors and huge 
electric generators. All of this mighty 
equipment is at work at one of the 
world’s most urgent tasks—producing 
the nitrogen fertilizer materials badly 
needed to enrich our country’s crop- 


lands. Here, Lion employs air, water and 
natural gas to harness nitrogen and make 
it serve mankind as high-quality, low- 
cost fertilizer. 

But that’s only one example of how Lion 
petro-chemistry makes the most of petroleum. 
There are now more than 60 Lion petro- 
leum and chemical products, including 
such diverse specialties as roofing asphalts 
and rust preventives, as well as gasoline 
and motor oils. In meeting widespread 
and growing demands, they are helping to 
build an even greater future for Lion Oil. 


Keep Your Eye On LION OIL COMPANY :: Dorado, Arkansas 


A Leeder in the Exciting Petro-Chemical Field . .. More Than 60 Petroleum 
and Chemical Products for Transportation, industry and Agriculture. 
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Get unbiased 
advice on 


Truck needs 


from 


ELWELL- 
PARKER 


because Elwell-Parker:— 


1. PRODUCES ALL TYPES —There 
are E-P low-lift platform and 
high-lift platform trucks, fork 
trucks, tractors and mobile 
cranes—in over 80 sizes and 
capacities. 


2. SUPPLIES BOTH MOTIVE POWERS 
—Electric trucks are usually 
best, but gas powered Elwell- 
Parkers are available where 
preferable. 


3. ENGINEERS “SPECIALS” —Elwell- 
Parker has pioneered in de- 
signing special trucks or 
attachments to handle loads 
of unusual shape—in weights 
to 80,000 Ibs. 


Your nearby cE Man can select 
exactly the right truck for your 
particular job—for he is not re- 
stricted as to type. 

WRITE FOR NEW GENERAL CATALOG 
on the full line. The Elwell-Parker 


Electric Co., 4005 St. Clair» Avenue, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


ELWELL-PARKER 


Power Industrial Trucks 


Since 1906 





Whatever you make, 
we can help 


Our booklet tells more than this ad 





SOMETHING HOT TO MOVE? 


H-E Lehr Loaders might solve your 


ae 


HARTFORD-EMPIRE CO. 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


Please send literature checked below: 
[_] “How Emhart Can Help” 

0) “Batch Charging Systems” 

[_] “tebe Loaders” 

oO “Annealing and Decorating Lehrs” 


[_] “Glass Making Equipment and 
Services” 


problem. Glass industry uses them to 
load “hot” bottles gently onto an an- 
nealing or decorating lehr. They are 


part of many machines developed by 


Hartford-Empire. T] livision brings 
to the Emhart pool of entific and 
engineering resources 40 years’ ex- 
perience in developing and manufac- 


turing glass-making equipment. 


HARTFORD-EMPIRE CO. 


¢ 


Division of Emhart Mfg. Co 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


NAME 





TITLE 





COMPANY. 





COORG S Sac 


 ———— 


— 





HIGH SPEED 
CARTON PACKING 
High Speed Carton Packing with 
Standard-Knapp equipment is au- 
tomatic, precise and economical. 


STANDARD-KNAPP 
PORTLAND, CONNECTICUT 


Prease send literature checked below: 
[] “How Emhart Can Help” 

C) “Bottle and Can Packers” 

[_] “Carton and Bag Packers” 

C) Labelers” 

[_] “Giers and Sealers” 

[] “Automatic Cartoning Units” 
[_] “Pailetizers and De-paiietizers” 


Cartons are assembled into re- 
quired load pattern, then packed 
automatically — without damage — 
into shipping cases. Range of ap- 
plication: from foods to soaps and 
detergents, from cigarettes to tis- 
sue rolls, Carton-packers are one 
of the many types of S-K machines 


NAME used in modern packaging lines. 


STANDARD-KNAPP 


Division of Emhart Mfg. Co. 


PORTLAND, CONNECTICUT 


ro. OO. 





TITLE 





COMPANY. 
ADORESS. 
CITY & STATE 











EMHART 





Only the best is good enough — 





YOUR PRODUCT NEED BOUNCE? 
Perhaps your product can use the packaging 
convenience of a bottle that can be squashed, 
frozen, squeezed and bounced — but not 
smashed. You may have a product still in your 
lab that has never been put on the market 
because seemingly it couldn't be packaged 
properly. Plax may have the answer in the 
Plaxpak® bottle or its other unique plastics 
products. 


PLAX CORPORATION 
HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
Please send literature checked below: 
[L) “How Emhart Can Help” 
[_] “Plaxpak Polyethylene Botties™ 
[L) “Fabricating of Polystyrene” 
[L) “Plastics for industria! Use” 


NAME 





PLAX CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of Emhart Mfg. Co. 
HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


TITLE 





COMPANY. 





ADORESS. 





CITY & STATE 





SIMPLIFIED PARTS ASSEMBLY 
Dial Feeds, designed and built by The 
V & O Press Company, are putting 
small parts assembly on an entirely 
new basis of efficiency and simplicity. 
One press, with this unique type of 
dial feed, provides a miniature as- 
sembly line on which numerous opera- 
tions can be performed in a limited 
amount of space and at extremely 


high speeds. 
THE V & O PRESS CO. 


Division of Emhart Mfg. Co. 
400 Union Turnpike, HUDSON, NEW YORK 


THE V & O PRESS CO. 
400 Union Turnpike 
HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Please send literature checked below: 
() “How Emhart Can Help” 

[L) “tctinable Open Back Presses” 
[L) “Punch Press Feeders” 

[C) “High Speed notchors” 

[_] “Horning and Wiring Presses” 
[L) “Bolt and Dist Feeds” 


NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY. 
ADDRESS 














CITY & STATE 





TOO MANY SHIFTS? 


If your metal stampings have to hop, skip and 
jump from one press to another before being 
completed, a lot of time and energy is being 
wasted. Progressive dieing on a single Henry 
& Wright Dieing Machine will give you the 
production you want. As many as nineteen 
operations are being performed with each 
stroke of Henry & Wright machines. 


HENRY & WRIGHT 


Division of Emhart Mfg. Co. 
510 Windsor Street, HARTFORD 5, CONN. 


HENRY & WRIGHT 
510 Windsor Street 
HARTFORD 5, CONNECTICUT 


Please send literature checked below: 


(C) “How Emnart Can Help” 
(L) “Dieing Machines Catalog” 


NAME 





TITLE 





COMPANY. 





ADDRESS. 





CITY & STATE____ 





OUR BOOKLET, “HOW EMHART CAN HELP” is production skills here—clearly shows the unique 


available from any of the b tion of experience and know-how that 


it demonstrates the design, development, and you can put to use, ne matter what you make. 








of 10,000... 


Now — Selectomatic 
Elevators without 
operators combine with 
Electric Stairways to 
set new standards 

in economical, efficient 
vertical transportation 











Selectomatic Without Operators 


@ Automatic elevators, those which 
run without attendants, have for years 
proven successful in apartment house 
and hospital installations. 


@ Now the advantages of automatic 
elevator operation are available with 
a Westinghouse Selectomatic System. 
Selectomatic is the amazing elevator 
control that matches calls, cars and 
floors . . . reduces waiting time to a 


minimum ... increases passenger 


handling capacity ... provides fast, 
accurate landings with Synchro-Glide 
Landing Control. 


@ Operating costs are reduced, since no 
attendants are needed to run the cars. 


@ Tenants learn quickly to operate 
Selectomatic elevators without oper- 
ators. Their use in single occupancy 
buildings is proving both popular and 
efficient. 





TUNE IN ON HISTORY! Only Westinghouse brings you complete cov- 
erage of four-month political campaign over CBS television and radio. 








System that Handles a Building 
AUTOMATICALLY 


The General Accounting Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Facts About The Building— This huge 
7-floor building has a population of 
10,000 with a basement and sub- 
basement parking area for 800 auto- 
mobiles. It has about 1,000,000 sq.ft. 
of floor space and a third-floor cafe- 
teria — the largest one room dining 
area in the world. 


The Problem—What would be the 
most efficient, most economica! sys- 
tem of vertical transportation to 
handle this building’s tenants? 


The Solution—Westinghouse in- 
stalled a balanced combination of 12 
Selectomatic elevators to run without 
operators and 16 Electric Stairways. 


oe -_-- Westinghouse 


The Results—This balanced Westing- 
house transportation system gives 
General Accounting Office all these 
benefits and savings: 


1. $800,000 investment saving over 
an all-elevator system (40 elevators 
would have been required). 


2. $200,000 annual saving in operat- 
ing costs—this system utilizes only 2 
starters as opposed to 60 attendants 
for an all-elevator system requiring 
operators. Also, Stairways cost less 
to operate than do elevators. 


3. 30,000 square feet additional usable 
floor space made available by the in- 








stallation of this balanced system 
over an all-elevator system. 


4. Maximum availability—Electric 
Stairways provide no-wait, ready- 
to-step-on service. 


You, too, can benefit by the Westing- 
house principle that the vertical 
movement of people in a building 
should be treated as an “overall 
problem.” For years Westinghouse 
has developed and tested the prod- 
ucts that bring this principle to life. 
Send for Folder SA6446 for more 
facts about Westinghouse Balanced 
Vertical Transportation. Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Elevator Divi- 
sion, Dept. Al, Jersey City, N. J. 


59864) 





an ett Mi 
Battery of our high-speed wrapping machines 
in Smith Brothers Cough Drop plant. 


Packaging 


>. “Cy 


& ficient 


HELPS MAINTAIN 


A POPULAR PRICE 


In your efforts to combat rising costs, modern 
packaging machinery can aid you immensely. And 
PACKAGE is the organization to consult. 
PACKAGE machines have made a name for them- Ne!e ¢45¥- opening 
tape which is automat- 


selves among an impressively large number of manu-_ ically applied by the 
machine in the wrap- 


facturers who must maintain a popular selling price— . . 
pop & price ping operation, 


and therefore can’t afford anything but the most effi- 
cient packaging machinery. Such manufacturers in- 
clude the maker: of leading cough drops, cigars, 
cigarettes, candy bars, soap, chewing gum, etc. 

The ability of our machines to meet individual 
requirements efficiently is due not only to the large 
variety of models we have developed, but also to the 
fact that we take special pains to adapt each machine 
to the special requirements of the user. 

New developments constantly coming off our 
drawing boards may aid you immensely... may lower 
your costs...give you a better, more sales-inducing 


. PACKAGE 


Phone or write our nearest office MACHINERY COMPANY 


today for further information 
eB 


package. 


is 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND ATLANTA DALLAS DENVER 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE VANCOUVER, WASH TORONTO MEXICO, D.P. 








READERS REPORT 


Muchas Gracias 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulat on your article “In 
dustrial Mex The Goal Is Nearer” 
BW Apr 133 It concisely 
describes the istrial development in 
Mexico during the last few years 

ONIO MarTINEZ Barz 
SECRETARIO I ONOMIA 
MEXICO CITY KICO 


Industry Needs Businessmen 


Sirs: 

Bravo on “The Management Pat- 
tern” (expressing one opinion that many 
men in upper-level management jobs 
are not conse f the free enterprise 
system becau they are not held ac 
countable f fit making in their 
own areas of eration BW Apr. 
5’52,p86]}. ¢ f the greatest dangers 
to the capitalist tem, within industry, 
is the wide ence in the aims of 
the managem nan and the entre 
preneur. Th too many executives 
in industry t vhose outlooks are 
essentially th im 1s those of the 
workers und t In short, they 
ought to give ss back to the busi 
nessman 

D. L. Wresen 
MASS. INSTI rECHNOLOGY 
CAMBRIDGI 


Taft's Shining Star 


Gentlemen 

One of has purported to 
take you to task making a few over 
statements a l'aft elections back in 
1928 and 19 BW Apr 12°52 p62 
Well . . m1 the record upon 
which the I hardly dry 

In the G¢ I dential primaries in 
Illinois, the fourth-largest state, Taft 
polled three-f t of the total Re 
publican vot le reasserted his claim 
as a potentia te-getter by receiviny 
more ballots t the combined total 
cast for all GOP and Democratic 
Presidential a ints He _ literally 
swamped th« Eisenhower write-in 
effort The t vas only in 
place and s« 1-2 delegates 
for Taft. H ularity was not re 
stricted to rnral areas for he carried Chi 
cago (Cook t his vote exceeding 
the Democratic for the first time since 
1932 

True, in N Hampshire, Eisen 
hower won a th write-ins, ratio 
46:35. But th is in a state whose 
total populatic vas but the size of 
Buffalo, N. Y. He (Taft) lost four votes 
(delegates). But in Nebraska, he gleaned 
16 of the 18 votes (delegates) and by 


third 
58-59 
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WHAT MADE THIS 
A PREFERRED NAME 


IN AMERICA’S 


BEST AUTOMOTIVE 


MARKET? 


The Start: 1924 
The StOLry: oi. mode From the 


World's Finest Crude” 


The AUdIENCE: country centieman 


readers—tie 3-unit automotive market 


The method: 28 jeore of country 


Gentleman advertising — 70% of the 
farm advertising dollars 


The result: ereterence for Penney! 


vania motor oil brands among farmers, 
the nation’s best automotive customers. 





“The farmer is a tremendously 
important consumer of oil prod- 
ucts,” says W. C. Wenzel, Ex- 
ecutive Manager, the Pennsyl- 
vania Grade Crude Oil Associa- 
tion. “We know that farmers 
operate nearly 4% million auto- 
mobiles, nearly 2% million 
trucks, over 34% million tractors, 
plus millions of mechanized im- 
plements. To operate these ma* 
chines, the farmer uses 10 billion 
gallons of oil products a year. 
He appreciates the worth of qual- 
ity lubrication.” 
Farm families . . . particularly the top-half income group 
where Country Gentleman concentrates its 2,300,000 
circulation . . . know and appreciate quality. They are 
buyers of better automotive products, home appliances, 
groceries, toiletries—every product for better living. 


Dealers coast-to-coast say: ‘‘Country Gentleman helps me most fo sell my best rural cus- 
tomers.’’ And manufacturers place more advertising here than in any other farm magazine. 


Country Gentleman 


- + » now including COUNTRY LIVING, the first 
magazine-within-a-magazine devoted to better 
living for every member of the rural family. 





DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


Tall Tale ei GutTHu#H oF A Sa = ts 8 


PD. 3x 
Speaking of bouncin’ recalls the * ib 


time Cyclone Sue defied Pecos Bill on ; 
their weddin’ day by trying to ride his 
horse. Got throwed so high she had to duck 
to miss the moon. When she came down a 
couple hours later, she lit square on her spring 


steel bustle and bounced back to the moon. 
Finally, after 3 days of bouncin’, Bill relented 


and pulled the Gulf of Mexico over for her / 
to land in. Caused a tidal wave that y 
. " = / 
swamped Corpus Christi, but Sue came 
y 


out gentle as a dove. 


to Fabulous Pact 


Pecos Bill never claimed credit for inventing the idea 
of absorbing motion in a body of water. Maybe he 
guessed the future usefulness of such fluid damping 
might be sadly limited by the fickleness of fluids 
At low temperatures, they no longer flow; at 
high temperatures they thin out or evaporate 

Such frailties are not character- 

istic of Dow Corning silicone 

They 


constant viscosity over a wider 


fluids Maintain a more 
temperature span than other 
liquids. And, by so doing, they 
remove the age-old limitations 
placed on the usefulness of fluid 


damping 


Dow Corning 200 Fluids are used 
to do all sorts of “‘impossible"’ 
things. They eliminate the flut- 
tering of the instrument pointers 
on your dashboard; keep your 
car door locks from freezing; re- 
duce the torsional vibration of 
crankshafts in automobile and 
diesel engines. 





These and many other fabulous 
facts are described in our newest 
publication, ‘‘What's a Sili- 
cone?’’ We'll be glad to send you 
a copy. Simply address your re- 
quest to Departement E- 17. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DALLAS - NEW YORK - LOS ANGELES - WASHINGTON, D. C. 
in Canada : Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto * In England: Midland Silicones Ltd., London 


DOW CORNING 
CORPORATION 
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write-ins. He carried industrial Omaha. 
In 1948 he ran a poor third behind 
Stassen and Dewey in comparison with 
present strength 
Taft topped 
Wisconsin, takin 
gates 
In Kentuch 
18 of the 2 
with 1948, wh« 
Dewey. All tl 
publican is Ne 


Warren and Stassen in 
g 24 of the 30 dele- 
laft has assurance of 
egates. Contrast this 
he halved them with 
idds up to: Mr. Re- 
man 

Paut Boone 
WASHINGTON 


Foot and Mouth 


Dear Sirs 

In your art 
mouth diseas« 
22’52,p78 
lobbyists may 
importation 


the disease is offic 


lealing with foot-and- 
1 Canada {[BW—RMar. 
xy “and the U.S. beef 
the outbreak to block 
Canada long after 
ially stamped out.” ... 
As far as the U.S. is concerned, the 
Canadian out ik will not be “ofh- 
cially stamped ¢ until our Secretary 
of Agriculture officially notifies the 
Secretary of I'reasury that the 
disease no lo xists in Canada 
In dea vith the Mexican 
situation, the Secretary of Agriculture 
just a few weeks ago announced that, 
if there were further outbreaks of 
the disease in Mexico between now and 
Sept. 1, the border would be opened 
then by an official proclamation .In 
making this ar wcement. he had the 
unanimous approval of the livestock 
advisory committee to the Secretary on 
foot-and-mouth disease problems, and 
this committec 
the best livestoc 


composed of some of 
men in the U.S 
F. E. Mow 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
AMERICAN 
ASSN. 

DENVER, 


NATIONAL CATTLEMEN'S 


COLO 


Figures of the Week 
Sirs: 

Thanks for my copy of the reprint 
of the entire “Figures of the Week” 
series. . . . I consider it a splendid job 
of research and interpretation 

It has been my belief for some time 
that BUSINESS WEEK is as interesting as, 
say, the Saturday Evening Post and 
vet as educational as a textbook. 

Joun T. Parsons 
THE PLIMPTON PRESS 


NORWOOD, MASS 


¢ Extra copies of this reprint are avail- 


able at 50¢ a cop 


Drawbridge Gimmick 


Sir: 
Your 
bridge Loads a 


article on “Draw- 


{| BW —Mar. 


interesting 
Barge” 
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Deft and sure . .. Monroe’s exclusive 
“Velvet Touch” effortless operation. No other adding 


machine offers such light, yet positive action. 


Monroes are as kind to operators’ hands as they are merciless with figures. 


Watch figure bottlenecks fade with the 
Monroe Adding Machine, the business tool 


that makes your operators’ jobs easier. 


Ask them. 


yx Glareless, Cushion-topped Keys save 
eyes, nerves, effort 


High Speed Cycling keeps ahead of the 
i: Sasest operator Monroe Adding Machine 


yx Streamlined Design assures effortless, SS 
one-hand operation 


* eer? Safety Keyboard minimizes 
seni MONROE 
xx Many Models, both 8 and 10 columns, MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 
narrow and wide carriages CALCULATING * ADDING * BOOKKEEPING 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 








29’52,p135| made no mention of the 
location of the unique time and labor 
saving method, or the people responsi 
ble for originating the idea 

ope This new method was devised by 
Army Ordnance personnel at Benicia 


FROM JOB TO JOB FAST, GET ee og agg scree Rag a 
Arsenal, Beni Calif., and the photo 
INTO CROWDED QUARTERS y graphs show rations at the Benicia 
WITH SPEED, EFFICIENCY” a : 
Y ‘ Army Ordna military and civilian 
Y >" personnel are nstantly alert to new 
methods that save time and money. 
I am sure that recognition of their part 
in this docksid lrawbridge gimmick” 
would be appreciated 
M/S Tuomas J. Torren 
ARMY ORDNANCE CORPS 
DETROIT, MI 


@ Two Lorain Self-Propelled cranes 
in the Pioneer Engineering Works, 
Inc., 10-acre yard. In the foreground 
is their newest, a 15-ton SP254W. 
The other is a 20-ton SP414. These 
Lorains handle all kinds of material, 
with one man at the control regard- 
wv less of the weather. 


Featherbeds and Unions 


Dear Sir 

In your art I'he Life of a Rail- 
road_—s Engi BW —Mar.29’52, 
At progressive Pioneer Engineering Works, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., p137}, you « the horrid ward 
two Lorain Self-Propelled cranes have put storage yard operations ‘teatherbedd ut that is just what 
on a ‘‘mass production” basis. In doing this, Pioneer has solved three is fe Thies atin wal enidihai 
problems that apply to material handling in practically every indus- actualy worl ut 40 hours a month, 
trial plant. Check these below . . . and, too, check with your Thew- not week. s m average of. ta 
Lorain distributor on how a Lorain can save money, manpower and $400 a me y 
yard space for you! 


HANDLES ASSEMBLY PARTS OR FINISHED PRODUCT... 


As shown above, the two Lorain cranes are perform- 
ing different functions. In the foreground, a large 
conveyor part is on its way to the assembly plant. 
The other crane is placing a heavy roll crusher base 
in yard stock for storage. Size, shape and weight 
mean nothing to a Lorain because there are more 
than 16 lifting attachments for handling any type of 
material . . . and capacities up to 45 tons. 

] 


FAST MOVES ...1N A BUSY YARD — CRAMPED QUARTERS railway operat gr Sy agen 
Pioneer shipping foreman — traffic manager, G. W. system of se ty No matter what 
Lundberg — reports, “Our yard is crowded and 
busy, the crane goes from job to job fast, gets into 
cramped quarters without unusual difficulty and han- 
dles the loads with speed and efficiency.”” If you 
want a fast-moving, time-saving crane for your yard, BELLE PLAIN! 
put a Lorain rubber tire crane to work. 


they really are paid 


about $10 an hour, and are thus ex 
employees 

id, its no wonder the 
rd time of it making 


tremely high 
With thi 
railways have 
ends meet fi 
Railway | ts are highly paid 
much too much so for the abilitv and 
competence if them 
Featherbedd 1 the railway in 
dustry costs th Am rican public some 
$350-million 
us. And anotl reat trouble with 


o the experts tell 


ability a man has, he must wait his turn, 
usually many 1 a fine way to 


ruin an indust 
H. Roy Mosnat 


FEWER AISLES...MORE STORAGE SPACE... 
Notice the long booms on these 2 Lorains at Pioneer. 
Lorain cranes have the lifting capacities to reach 
high, wide and handsome over stockpiles, lifting and 
, Placing heavy loads. As a result, fewer access aisles 
are needed .. . stock is piled higher . . . valuable 
storage space is saved. 

In addition to Lorains on rubber, you can select 
from a complete line of crawler mountings to fit 
your plant needs. Investigate this modern ma- 
terial handling method today! 


THE THEW SHOVEL €O., LORAIN, OHIO 





Too Many Tons 


Gentlemen 

I was a little amused by vour storv 
“On the Road Ton Load” {BW 
Apr.12’52,p124 

Unless we a \istaken, these presses 
weigh 91 tor ich, which is still a 
mighty heavy I believe the 
mistake arises from the fact that presses 
are commonh ken of according to 
their capacity, and since these presses 
are able to exert yressure of 500 tons, 
it is natural t ill them 500-ton 
presses 

Virwt1aM K. Grimm 

GRIMM & CRA 
CHICAGO, ILI 


® BUSINESS WEEK apologizes for shuf- 
fling weights ud capacity. 91-ton 
weight is right 
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SPRATANER Daeg lt Gai! 


ANESTHETIC SPRAY GIVES QUICK RELIEF FROM PAIN 


AmERICAINE AEROSOL, product of Americaine, Inc., of Evanston, 
Ill, is a topical anesthetic liquid which ‘s-p-r-a-y-s from pressurized 
SPRA-TAINER. Used by physicians in industrial and office first aid, 
it brings quick relief of surface pain and itching caused by burns, 
abrasions, lacerations, debridement of wounds, occupational derma- 
toses, etc. SPRA-TAINER is ideal for AMERICAINE AEROSOL 
because the quick, sanitary spray-on application makes it unnecessary 
to touch areas of pain. 


SPRA-TAINER, with its “No Side Seam—No Top Seam” construc- 
tion, was the start of low-pressure packaging. Now Products That 
Spray Lead the Way .. . for the Modern Design of SPRA-TAINER 
SELLS YOUR PRODUCT! 


Leadership in the invention and manufacture of fine cans is carried 
through Crown’s Complete Line of Cans for almost every purpose. 


One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers ( RCO) N CM 


Division of 
CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


PLANTS AT PHILADELPHIA, CHICACO, ORLANDO + BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, PITTSBURCH, ST. LOUIS 








DONT 


HIS 


efficiency! 


@ First requirement of profitable produc- 

tion is good light. Proper illumination 
of every working area throughout your plant gives you fewer 
rejects, improved worker morale, lower accident rates. 

Each Appleton Lighting Fixture is precision-designed to pro- 
vide good light—the right light, without uncomfortable glare, 
troublesome contrast or shadow. 

The complete line of Appleton Industrial 
Lighting equipment blankets the needs of both 
outdoor and indoor installations, including 
the highly specialized requirements of haz- 
ardous locations. For the fixtures you need 
—for assistance on any lighting problems, 
contact Appleton, leading electrical 
manufacturer for nearly half a century. 


Industrial 
Lighting 


EFU Explosion-Proof Fivorescent 


Pot. No. 2,392,202 
Sold Through Electrical Wholesalers 
APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1750 Wellington Avenue e Chicago 13, Iliinois 


CONDUIT FITTINGS ¢ LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ¢ OUTLET AND 
SWITCH BOXES ¢ EXPLOSION-PROOF FITTINGS © REELITES 
Field Engineers in All Principal Markets 
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e Growing Market . . 

. among oldsters is being tapped 
by more and more businesses. And more 
and more companies will have to take 
the aging U.S. population into ac- 
count in their marketing strategy. P. 40 


e When TV 


. hits Denver, itll open up a 
brand-new area and bring someone a 
pot of gold. Here’s how the con- 
tenders are lining up to get TV sta- 
tions. P. 72 


e New Teeth... 

. will be put into Section 102 of 
the tax laws—which penalizes com- 
panies that don’t distribute enough 
of their eammings—if Congress buys the 
recommendations of a new study. P. 83 


© Soft Underbelly . 


. . . of the North Atlantic powers. 
That’s how some people are beginning 
to think of Italy. For, despite $1.3 
billion of United States aid, Italians 
seem ready to give the Communists 
big gains in this month’s municipal 
elections. P. 134 


e Down Again . . 

. but only very slightly. That’s 
the highlight of BW’s continuing 
check on incomes by regions. From 
here on, though, the index should be 
headed upward P. 146 


THE DEPARTMENTS 


Business Abroad 
Business Outlook 
Defense Business 
Design 

Figures of the Week 
Finance 

International Outlook 
Labor 

Management 
Marketing 

The Markets 

New Products 
Production 

Readers Report 
Regional Report 
Report to Executives 
Taxes 

Television 

The Trend 
Washington Outlook 
Weapons 
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WRITE FOR this color booklet, 


Industrial Opportunities In The | 


Land of Plenty. It will explain this 





Business men who are looking for 
ideal plant locations usually don’t 
“fall in love at first SITE." 

But when you see an area grow- 
ing industrially as progressively as 
The Land of Plenty*, you can be 
sure that area has what it takes. 
You can be sure the men who put 
those factories here shopped hard, 
far and wide before they turned the 
first spade. If they, representing 
many different types of industry, 
can find the ideal plant site in the 
six-state territory served by the 
Norfolk and Western, you can too. 

If you can use... a variety 
of raw materials . . . intelligent, 


skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled 


manpower . . . dependable Norfolk 


and Western transportation. . . good 
climate and good communities .. . 
reasonable state and local tax struc- 
tures . . . adequate power and 
industrial water . . . the world’s 
finest bituminous coal . . . nearness 
to domestic market; and, through the 
Port of Norfolk, quick access to 
world markets . . . fair real estate 
values . . . and room to grow — 

—write to the Industrial and 
Agricultural Department, Drawer 
B-508 , Norfolk and Western Railway, 
Roanoke, Virginia. This depart- 
ment is at your service—imme- 
diately, reliably, and in confidence. 

Industry is ‘Yon the go” in The 
Land of Plenty. DON’T YOU HEAR 
THE WHISTLES BLOWING? 


Norfotk... Westote. 


RAILWAY 


ate ae aw aunt Se Oe 


and Western — Virginia, 
Virginie Ohio, North Carolina, Maryland 
and Kentucky. 


West 








American-S tat 





RESTAL RECEPTOR BATH 
“Bisther example of 
Amenican-Standard 

Leadership 





@ The new Restal puts an extra bathroom 
within reach of a lot of people. 

Measuring only 38” x 39”, and just 12” 
high, this modern receptor bath by Ameri- 
can-Standard requires about the same space 
as a shower stall. Yet, despite its compact 
size, the Restal with its built-in corner seat 
combines the features of a bathtub and 
shower. 

Almost any home, however small, can 
find room for the Restal. In many instances, 
an unused closet or alcove can be readily 
and inexpensively converted into an extra 
bathroom with this small size fixture. Also, 
many older bathrooms can be divided into 
two smaller rooms with simple partitioning 
and installation of the compact Restal. 

Made of rigid cast iron smoothly finished 
with a thick coating of acid-resisting or reg- 
ular enamel, the Restal is another fine ex- 
ample of the product superiority American- 
Standard obtains through the generous use 
of top quality materials, good styling, and 
master craftsmanship. The Restal is avail- 
able in white and five popular colors to 
harmonize with other American-Standard 
bathroom fixtures. 

If you are a home owner, landlord, builder 
or architect, you'll find that the Restal re- 
ceptor bath is a practical, inexpensive way 
(its cost is comparable to that of a properly 
installed shower stall) to add an extra com- 
plete bathroom to your property. For more 
information about this product, just write 
to American-Standard at the address below. 





American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 
Dept. BW-52, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Controls rapidly are nearing the end of the road. The mess that came 
to its climax in steel this week demonstrates this clearly. 








Controls thwart collective bargaining. You can’t bargain in a vacuum; 
if wages are to be considered, prices have to be, too. Seizure of an industry, 
even if it were legal, hardly is an answer. 

e 

Steel’s day in court was a resounding victory. The vital principle was 
upheld—but a strike resulted. 

Simultaneously, a large part of the oil industry was struck. 

You come out with a simple point: Controls don’t work in a limited 
emergency. Politicians fudge on the wage line. That invalidates price con- 
trols, even though there may be efforts to save the index numbers. 

e 

Most price ceilings today are meaningless. The present supply-demand 
situation has written them off. 

The few prices that are pushing through are being forced up by costs, 
mainly wages. Trying to hold these prices degenerates into a rearguard 
action, so familiar in the waning days of the wartime OPA. 

* 

Metals producers are chuckling over the latest ceiling imposed in their 
field—on platinum. No sooner had the Office of Price Stabilization put on 
the lid than the market began to soften. 

«© 




















Controls on materials are crumbling along with those on prices. 

Part of it is lack of confidence. Fiddling with the military program 
looks like a bid for votes. But the easing of supply is even more basic. 

Not many materials are hard to get now. This gives rise to fears 
of price declines—which, in turn, bring “invisible” stocks out of hiding. 

Such a turn also ends buying scrambles. When this air is let out, it at 
once becomes apparent how much of the demand was artificial. 

+ 

Lead is in the news again as a shining example of how a situation can 

turn rapidly from very tight to very easy. 














Nothing shows this so clearly as price. And lead this week was marked 
down |¢ a lb.—from 19¢ (where it has been since October) to 18¢. 


Not only that. The price is barely steady at 18¢. Users don’t want to 
take a chance of being stuck with high-cost materials. 
Moreover, if lead goes below 18¢ and stays there for one calendar 
month, the duty of 1 1/16¢ a Ib. goes back into effect. 
a 
Lower prices on lead have significance to others than just the users of 
this metal. Attention is called to possible declines elsewhere. In fact, the 
situation in lead now is focusing attention on zinc. There’s some feeling 
that it may be under pressure in another month. 
Antimony and quicksilver, by the way, already have slipped. 
« 
Reduced ocean shipping rates are becoming a price factor in materials 
we have to import (BW-Feb.23’52,p9). 














Take manganese. Freight rates are down as much as 25%. 
This may’not be exactly a typical case. Manganese is bulky, and it’s 
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dirty—not the most desirable cargo. But it’s the kind that’s picked up 
when other shipments fall off, making the rate significant. 
oe 

Wobbly prices and cautious inventory policies don’t help business. 

We've been through a long period of general inventory liquidation. But 
very little of it has been in the lines using metals. 

This week, though, buyers of metals were in a decidedly standoffish 
mood. 








a 
Purchasing agents deciare that the slight but hopeful leveling off in 
March was pretty much canceled out in April. 
The National Assn. of Purchasing Agents reports that 36% of its 
reporting members noted a sharp drop in business on the books last month. 
Even at reduced rates of output, companies were eating into backlogs. 





This has resulted in renewed caution on their forward buying. 
* 

Over-all business volume in March was a little below expectations, and 
April probably saw a further slight decline. 

That's the way the Federal Reserve Board sizes things up. Its produc- 
tion index for March now is put at 220, against an advance estimate of 222. 
(That’s down from 222 in February and in March a year ago.) 

April, from the way things look now, should be about 217, the board 
figures. Part of this dip from March was due to interruptions in steel! 

The decline from February to March this year can be traced to such 
items as textiles, TV sets, lumber, and stone-clay-glass products. 

- 

Raw cotton’s sharp selloff early this week reflects the feeling that sup- 
plies of the fiber will be adequate after all. 

Here’s a case where supply hasn’t changed a bit—but demand has. 

Our big 1951 crop—over 15-million bales—had looked a bit skimpy to 
many up to now. Domestic use, they reasoned, would be over 9-million 
bales, and exports were likely to go over 6-million. 

Now both estimates are being pared a mite. The textile slump, both 
here and abroad (BW-Apr.26’52,p108), can take the blame. 

« 

Cotton-planting weather, up to now, has been pretty good. Observers 
now are wondering if farmers will not, after all, come pretty close to seeding 
enough to meet the government's 16-million-bale goal. 

eo 

Our wheat exports still are booming, but there’s a drop in sight 

We shipped nearly 360-million bu. of wheat up to Mar. 31, the first nine 
months of the crop season (up from 216-million in the like period a year 
earlier). March was the season’s peak month, topping 50-million. 

Western Europe took 52% of the total. But the new season looks dif- 
ferent; Europe’s crop promises to be an early one and a good one. 

oe 

Floods are taking a hand in how much beef you will eat this next fall 
and winter—and how many cattle will be fed to a good finish. 

High waters have destroyed some stored corn. But floods also mean 
planting of some extra land to corn instead of oats and other smal! grains. 
Which probably assures sufficient feed for our expanding beef herds. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 3, 1962, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 















































A S$ A RESULT of broad experience in the organic and inorganic 

chemical field, the Badger Process Division of Stone & Webster 

Engineering Corporation has made and is making significant contri- 

butions in the large scale production of life-saving pharmaceuticals. 
Working currently for Commercial Solvents Corporation and 

General Aniline & Film Corporation, we are helping make it possible 

for these clients to produce in quantity 

synthetic expanders for blood plasma. 

These products do not take the place of 

blood plasma, but save lives by tempo- 

rarily sustaining shock victims until they 

reach a hospital where the blood plasma 


is available. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BADGER PROCESS DIVISION 


AFFILIATED WITH E. B. BADGER & SONS (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD. 








Everywhere in Every Industry, 
this Fact is Being Proved... 


Ale Moin wit wot abies’ 


By their superior performance—frequently in rugged 24-hour-a-day 
service—Reliance Precision-Built A-c. Motors are proving in every 
industry that “A// Motors are not alike’. Here are motors which 
are made differently and made better—to deliver dependable power 
longer. Their original factory bearing lubrication, for example, pro- 
vides more operating hours before re-lubrication is necessary than 
that of any other pre-lubricated bearing. And on the next page you 
will find a check list of features which combine to make the Reliance 
design the best pre-lubricated bearing design you can obtain in any 
motor made today! 





15 REASONS WHY... 
the RELIANCE 


Pre-Lubricated 
Bearing Design 


is the BEST in Electric Motors 


¥ 
a 
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Bearing sealed from dirt and other 
foreign material. 


Enclosed bearing housing. 


Bearing can be re-lubricated 
without being disassembled. 


Motor can be re-greased without 
removing drain plug. 

Automatic grease relief to suit any 
lubrication system. 

Protection against grease entering 
windings. 

Balls free of direct pressure during 
lubrication. ; 


Bearing can be removed without 
danger of distortion. 


Reservoir to protect against 
under-greasing. 


Standard commercial ball bearings. 


Larger grease reserve than provided 
with any standard bearing. 


Grease supply free of churning 
action. 


Measuring unnecessary to prevent 
over-greasing. 


Unnecessary to grease equally at 
each side of ball race. 


Lubricant is retained in ball race. 


Write for Bulletin detailing all of the advantages you 
get with the RELIANCE Pre-Lubricated Bearing Design 
a... dv Storg of the Cutaway views, comparison chart and statements by bearing manufac- 
staging orsien turers offer more complete evidence of the superiority of the Reliance 
Pre-Lubricated Bearing Design. Specify Bulletin B-2201. 


Reliance PRECISION-BUILT A-c. Induction Motors available from 3/4 to 300 horsepower 


Sales Offices in Principat Cities 





RELIANCE tncinecaine co.° 


1069 IVANHOE ROAD, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO e@ CANADIAN DIVISION: Welland, Ontario 





A Maior Development 
in Commercial Cooking! 


THERE'S NOTHING FASTER THAN HOTPOINT’S SOURCE 


OF HEAT, NOT EVEN LIGHT! 

This scientific fact concerning electricity makes 
possible a whole new concept of commercial cook- 
ing —“THE MODERN HOTPOINT METHOD.” It is the 
basis of a brand new trend in advanced equipment 


design—Hotpoint’s Custom-Matched Counter Line. 


Here lightning speed is the secret of new standards 
of performance like this... 


A Fry Kettle that pre-heats in only 8 minutes—cooks 
over 50 pounds of french fries per hour in a kettle 


Everybody’s Pointing to 


Moto 


ALL-ELECTRIC 


Conmensial, Cvoking 


} ? 
ty 7, ae yioit/, 


)— 
| GG 20 
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holding just 25 pounds of fat! An 18” x 20° Griddle- 
Grill that can produce 60 orders of bacon and eggs 
that 


in 60 minutes. An Automatic Gridd! cooks 


minute steaks in just 60 seconds flat 


We live at a faster tempo today. So from drawing 


board to mass production, the Hotpoint Counter 
Line was engineered to bring fast« ce to both 
the restaurant man aud his custom: B apply ing 
electricity’s unmatched speed to cox Hotpoint 


meets the needs of both. 


Yes, all benefit from Hotpoint—first h the future 


in commercial cooking—for Hotps produces 
more at lower cost—with equipme hat’s lighter 


but stronger—that takes up ever so 1 1 less space. 


HOTPOINT INC 

Commercial Equipment Dept 
257 South Seeley Ave., Chico 
Please send lite 
and increa 


Custom-M 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


city 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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1948 1949 1950 1951 


9 Latest Preceding Month Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago 


Business Week Index (above)... . . *236.9 #2346 239.1 235.2 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,090 = +2,087 2,120 2,079 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks 135,769 +131,657 132,850 162,740 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $46,787 $49,181 $45,494 $45,301 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions kilowatt-hours). . . . 7,140 +7,104 7,263 6,674 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 6,371 6,366 6,402 6,154 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,529 = 1,342 1,593 1,771 1,745 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 


Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 429.7 431.4 435.9 517.1 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 280.5 280.9 286.7 360.5 198.8 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, h Ate 1939 = 100) 334.3 336.7 333.3 406.7 274.7 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.). ards P See seuses 4.13le¢ 4.131¢ 4.131¢ 4.131¢  2.686¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton). $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 $43.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.). . cenececececees  24,500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, ba)... $2.49 $2.49 $2.50 $2.44 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..........-...++++- 39.65¢  +40.38¢ 41.46¢ 45.25¢ 30.56¢ 
Wreeee Gaps Cen ie B55 Fan os 0k Oak NG ie ES Ses Sk aR ddee 3 Fass ee $1.85 $1.85 $1.85 # $1.51 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 36. t : 78.1 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 51% ’ 50% 3.38% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) % "e %  2-23% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks ; 3 51,909 50,214 ++45,210 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 73, . 73,728 69,863 ++t71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks ,87 ’ 21,364 19,127 +#9,221 
U.S. gov’t and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks , ’ 31,961 30,805 ++49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 97 ‘ 23,413 23,789 23,883 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Meath "Month go——Ararage 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing ae ......March a eee $67.20 $66.83 $64.57 $43.82 


* Preliminary, week ended Apr. 26. 2 Not available. + Revised 
++Estimate (BW —Jjul.12’47,p16). 8 Date tor ‘Latest Week” on each series on request 
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2-ton shown with 15-foot van body—1'-ton also available 


KEEP ROLLING AT LOW COST 
WITH A STUDEBAKER TRUCK 


It’s the gas-saving design of a Studebaker truck that makes it a 


stand-out money-saver. A Studebaker truck’s rugged structure is free from 


burdensome excess weight. Stop in at a dealer’s showroom. 


Examine a Studebaker truck closely. You can see why it saves. 


On the job day-in, day-out? You in- 
vest in performance you can trust 
when you buy a sturdy Studebaker 
truck. Every model is built with wear 
resisting soundness by America’s 
most painstaking truck craftsmen 


Driving is a pleasure in a Stude- 
baker truck. Big visibility windshield 
and windows. Adjustable seat with 
Adjusto-Air cushion. Floor venti 
lators and window wings. Steering 
post gearshift on light-duty models 


Decorative and other specifications su tt hange without notice 


Cab steps enclosed for safety! Low 
floor. Doors have automatic “hold- 
open” stops—close securely on tight 


grip rotary latches. “Lift-the-hood” 
accessibility to the ignition, engine 


and instrument panel wiring. 


There's a size just right for hundreds 
of hauling req 44 and 
1 ton pick-uf d stakes—rugged 
1% and 2 ton models. Studebaker 
Econ-o-miser or Power Plus engine. 


© 1962 , Studebake th Bend 27, Indians, U.8.A. 
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A new strike control law may grow out of the steel wage dispute. Pres- 
sure for it is mounting on all sides. 

Congress is reluctant. But it may be forced to act if a long strike devel- 
ops in steel and threatens the national economy. 

Advocates argue along this line: The nation simply can’t afford to 
permit disputes in basic industries to play havoc, regardless of whether we 
are at peace or in the midst of an “emergency.” Alternative plans to pro- 
tect the public interest are being weighed. 


Compulsory arbitration: There’s strong opposition to this one from 
both industry and labor. Its chances are slim; but it has great public 
appeal. 

Ban on industrywide bargaining: Proponents argue that it is one of 
the few ways to protect the public and still keep government out of labor- 
management relations. But many labor experts doubt that outlawing 
industrywide bargaining would prevent industrywide strikes. 

Seizure: This is the one Truman prefers and seems the best bet at this 
time, if Congress decides to act. But there will be a requirement in any 
such law prohibiting the government from imposing wage rates and work- 
ing conditions on either management or labor. 


The RFC is hunting business, now that it has a new lease on life. 
It has given its 31 local offices authority to approve loans up to $50,000 


(up to $100,000 if bank participation is involved). It’s a relaxation after 
the “scandal” cleanup, when loan-approval authority was transferred to 
Washington headquarters. 


The nation’s flood damage bill mounts year by year. Best estimate 
is that floods have cost $5-billion in the last 50 years, with $1-bi!lion of that 
divided between this year and last. 

Preventing big floods will cost $10-billion. That’s the figuring of the 
Army Engineers—the estimate of what it will take to complete projects 
now in the works plus new projects needed on major streams. 

Congress will go along on the program. Not all at once, but over 
a period of years. Flood control is one of the big backlogs that will be 
used to cushion the next recession. 


The penalty tax on undistributed profits, Sec. 102, is getting quite a 
boost from Sen. O’Mahoney’s joint economic committee. A study concluded 
that the tax has no unfavorable effects on corporations, and raised the 
question of whether it is enforced vigorously enough by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. A limited number of copies are available—free. Write 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, Washington 25, D.C. Ask 
for The Taxation of Corporate Surplus Accumulations. 


Lethargy in defense shows up more and more. And it will grow, 
as the months pass, unless some new foreign crisis revives the urgency. 
The signs are unmistakable. So are the implications for businessmen. 

Spending is a yardstick of what goes on. It measures performance— 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continues) 


WASHINGTON what’s being done, rather than what’s planned, promised, or hoped for. 
BUREAU 
MAY 3, 1952 





First, note the $70.8-billion plans for this year, ending June 30. As 
late as January, total spending was said to be at the $70.8-billion level. 

Then, note the record for the first 10 months, to the end of April. 
The total outlay is just a shade over $53-billion. To reach budget-set goals, 
spending in May and June would have to add up to more than $17-billion. 
It won’t make it by about $6-billion. And more than half the slippage will 
be in procurement—the direct demand on industry. 


Now, look ahead at the $85.4-billion plans for the next fiscal year— 
the 12 months starting July 1, the period that’s supposed to cover the 
maximum buildup. 

Odds are against reaching the goal. It’ll take time to make up lags 
from this fiscal year, even if Congress should vote the funds proposed. 
But Congress shows every sign of balking. 

Economy sentiment is strong. The House wielded the ax with high 
vigor. It lopped nearly 10% from the total and put a $46-billion ceiling 
on defense, compared with the $52-billion Truman wanted. The Pentagon 
is fighting to get the Senate to lift the ceiling. But the Senate will 
compromise. 

o 


Thus a smaller prop under business is the outlook. The way 
things are moving now, it’s hard to escape the conclusion that more of 
a defense stretchout is ahead. This means that production for the govern- 
ment will be less than businessmen have been expecting. The other side 
of that coin is more materials available for civilians, but at a time when 
civilian buying is slow in many lines. 








The easing of controls reflects the lagging spending—the failure of 
defense to take the materials and manpower allocated to it. 

Materials under the Controlled Materials Plan—steel, copper, alum- 
inum—are available for civilian use at a rising rate. There are few real 
shortages currently, and all the talk is of a drastic CMP relaxation Jan. 1 
(page 30). 

Price control suspensions, ordered for wool, fats and oils, hides, etc., 
will be expanded to a much longer list in the months ahead. 

Relaxation of credit curbs will go beyond an O. K. on loca! government 
construction and termination of Regulation W on things costing under $100. 
Easier terms on autos and appliances are coming. 

Only rent control holds firm—largely because tenants outnumber 
landlords (important, politically). 


Morale is low in the defense agencies. Washington is preoccupied 
with politics, a fact that frustrates businessmen who come to town to do a 
patriotic job. Wilson’s resignation left a vacuum in the direction of 
production that acting mobilizer Steelman can’t fill. Resignations are in 
the offing and may include Manly Fleischmann’s. The Defense Production 
Administration boss is fed up with the way things are going in Washington 
these days. 
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40 YEARS OF AUTOMATIC FLIGHT... 


A. 


191 The first Sperry automatic pilot was 

flight tested in a Curtiss hydroaero- 
plane in 1912 at Hammondsport, New York 
This was the world’s first gyroscopic auto- 
matic pilot to fly an aeroplane. 


1933 Automatic flight again won public 
acclaim in 1933 when Wiley Post 
made the first solo flight around the world 
with the Sperry automatic pilot as his 
“co-pilot” in the WINNIE MAE. 


194 The first “pushbutton” aircraft, U.S. 

Air Force's All-Weather Flying 
Division's C-54, equipped with Sperry auto- 
matic pilot and automatic approach control, 
crossed the Atlantic both ways in 1947 with- 
out human hands touching the controls — 
including take-offs and landings. 


1914 Lawrence Sperry, in a public demon- 
stration of automatic flight in Paris, 


1914, won the International Safety Compe- 
tition with his “stable” aeroplane. 


1937 First completely automatic landings 
were made by the U.S i 


Corps in 1937 by coupling radio aids to the 
Sperry automatic pilot. 


1952 The modern Gyropilot* flight control is the outgrowth of Sperry’s 40 years of research, 
development and manufacture of automatic controls for aircraft. This versatile, all 





1943, 


War II and advanced the art of precision 
bombing by providing an improved stable 
platform. 


BY SPERRY 
me 
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1916 Ancestor of the guided missile was 

the aerial torpedo developed during 
1916-18 by Sperry working with the U.S 
Navy. These automatically controlled “flying 
bombs” were tested over Great South Bay 
Long Island, 


The first electronic automatic pilot: 
flew thousands of B-24s in World 


weather pilot represents a high-performance technique for automatic control which is readily 
adaptable to all types of aircraft—airliners, executive craft, jets, helicopters, lighter-than-air 
ships and guided missiles. This technique pioneered by Sperry has led to a new fundamental 
concept of flight for the aircraft of tomorrow. Sperry Gyroscope Company Division of The 


Sperry Corporation, Great Neck, New York. 


orm. 





How an extra coil gives 
you extra light 
from G-E slimline lamps 


A special chemical deposited on tungsten wire at « end of a 
fluorescent lamp helps start the stream of electrons that bring you 
light. When the chemical finally burns out or drops off, out goes 
the lamp. So in most fluorescent lamps, slimline and standard 
alike, wire twisted into a double coil is used to hold as much 
of the chemical as possible as long as possible. 


But General Electric lamp scientists found a way t il the coil 
again — making a triple coil. This triple coil holds more of the 
starting chemical and holds it more securely. Used in G-E slimline 
and other Genéral Electric instant-start fluorescent lamps, it gives 
you extra light for your money because it makes the lamps last 
longer. This is another example of why you can expect the best 
value from G-E fluorescent lamps. 


You can put your confidence in — 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Suddenly—The Showdown on Labor Policy 


@ Increasingly, President Truman has relied on seizure 


or threat of seizure to deal with the nation's ever-growing 


labor problems. 


@ The challenge to his seizure powers in the steel case 
destroys much of their usefulness—regardless of what the 


courts finally rule. 


@ And so the U.S. faces a crisis not only in steel but 


also in oil and perhaps in railroads. 


But behind-the-scenes 


bargaining may yet get the government off the hook. 


The labor situation came thoroughly 
unstuck this week. 

At midweck the question was how— 
and how fast—the oe pieces could 
be pasted back together again. And the 
thinness of the paste on which the gov- 
ernment must rely has never been more 
evident than it was last Wednesday. 
On that day: 

¢ The nation’s steel 
shut by a strike. 

e A major share of the nation’s oil 
refineries were shut by another strike. 

e There was serious prospect that 
the nation’s railroads might be halted 
at any moment by still a third strike. 
¢ Before the Explosion—At the begin- 
ning of the week the key situation— 
steel—was relatively quict. Technically, 
the mills were government property, 
seized under the general powers of the 
President. The mills were working, at 
no change in wages; under the prece- 
dent established in 1946, when John 
L. Lewis was restrained from striking 
government-held coal mines, it would 
presumably have been illegal for Philip 
Murray’s steelworkers to call a strike. 

Beneath this quict, a lot of things 
were brewing. 

e The steel companies were press- 
ing for an injunction against govern- 
ment seizure of their propertics. 

¢ Secretary of Commerce Sawyer, 
administering the steel industry for 
Truman, looked likely at any moment 
to start negotiating with the steelwork- 
ers on the 26¢-an-hour package settle- 
ment recommended by the Wage 
Stabilization Board. 

¢ Quietly, dickering was going on 
among the union, the steel companies, 


mills were 


and the government for a settlement 
of the price and wage dispute. They 
were not far apart: Industry and the 
government were about a dollar apart 
on stecl prices; industry and the union 
were substantially in agreement on the 
WSB recommendation of an 18¢ pay 
increase this year, still separated by the 
further recommendations for pay in- 
creases in 1953 and by the union-shop 
issue, 

Clarence Randall, president of In- 
land Steel, has acknowledged that stecl 
would settle for a price hike of $5.50 
—if Phil Murray would give up the 
union shop and would take just the 
1952 part of the WSB recommenda- 
tions. 

And Ellis Arnall, price stabilizer, re- 
vealed to a Congressional committee 
that John Steelman and Roger Putnam 
—with Arnall’s acquiescence—had of- 
fered steel $4.50 a ton. 

In a showdown, the easiest place for 
Murray to give is on the union shop; 
the union already has 85% control of 
steelworkers. 
¢ And in Oil—The oil industry was 
working, too, as the week began. But 
here, too, there clearly was trouble 
ahead. The 17 unions in the industry— 
CIO, AFL, and independent—got to- 
gether last November on a joint de- 
mand for a 25¢ pay increase. In March 
they were ready to strike, postponed it 
when Truman referred the dispute to 
WSB. On Apr. 16 WSB referred the 
issue back to the disputants for further 
bargaining—and the unions set an Apr. 
30 strike deadline. 
¢ And the Rails—The week started less 
explosively on the railroads. They have 


been under seizure for the better part 
of two years. Desultory bargaining has 
been under way, primarily over working 
rules rather than pay. The railroad 
workers themselves have been getting 
—e restless, and the govern- 
ment has had to use court injunctions 
several times to keep them at work. 

¢ It Comes Unstuck—That was how 
the week began. And within two days 
the whole uneasy structure fell to 
pieces. In quick succession: 

e Federal District Judge Pine 
issued an injunction against govern- 
ment seizure of the steel mills. That 
threw the industry back into the hands 
of its owners. 

¢ Philip Murray, released from le 
gal restraints, immediately called an 
industrywide strike. Except in a few 
cases—Inland Steel for one—the strike 
was orderly, with skeleton crews per- 
mitted to bank the furnaces. But the 
mills went down. 

¢ The government asked the ap- 
peals court to override Judge Pine’s 
injunction, stay its execution. It got 
only a two-day stay, long enough to 
appeal to the Supreme Court. 

e¢On schedule, the oil workers 
went on strike. Refineries are easier 
to keep going than steel mills, but 
within hours one after another began 
shutting down. 

¢ Impatient railway workers—ignor- 
ing the fact that the rails had been 
scized under entirely different legal 
powers—began muttering that, if the 
steclworkers could strike despite sciz- 
ure, they could, too. 
¢ Nightmare—Thus, by the middle of 
the week, the country had come face 
to face with a terrifying prospect. It 
had got into a situation where economic 
paralysis was at least possible within a 
period of a week or two. 

A steel strike that lasted a week 
would begin to slow down manufactur 
ing. It would take about 30 days to 
shut down manufacturing completely. 
An oil strike would be felt even 
sooner. In theory, stockpiles are ample 
—a 45-day supply of gasoline, a 50-day 
supply of ye oil, a 25-day supply 
ot industrial fuel oil. Trouble is that 
these stocks are mostly at the struck 
refineries, difficult to get out by pipe- 
line, almost impossible to get out by 
truck. 

Wildcat rail strikes would be limited 





in their paralyzing effect only by the 
amount of area they covered. 

¢ Threat—Even at midweck it was ob- 
vious that a lot of this would never 
happen. There were signs of a quick 
settlement in oil. Odds were that the 
steel mills would be put back to work 
soon—by injunction, by Congressional 
action, or by a price-wage agreement: 

But that doesn’t dissipate the night- 
mare. This week has demonstrated how 
frighteningly—and_increasingly—precari- 
ous are the mechanisms for keeping la- 
bor disputes out of the area of dis- 
aster. 

For nearly a decade and a half, gov- 
ernment has had to deal with the ex- 
plosive potential of big unions lined up 
against big industry. It has succeeded, 
more or less, by a series of improvisa- 
tions in preventing, on the one hand, 
economic paralysis, or, on the other 
hand, complete regimentation of labor 
relations. Government’s basic weapon, 
throughout that period, has been plant 
seizure; it has been used in one form 
or another 70-odd times. 

Seizure has been an ambiguous 
weapon; no one has ever known exactly 
what it involves or how strong it is. 
But in a way that has been its very 
virtue; it put pressure on the disputants 
without eliminating all their independ- 
ence 

Trouble has alwavs been that—sooner 
or later—someone was going to insist on 
a precise definition of his rights. That 
is what has been going on this week in 
steel. And, in the long run, that may 
turn out to be the important thing 
about this week’s crisis. 


Schenectady Gets By 
Though Buses Halt 


What happens when a medium-sized 
city finds itself fresh out of bus trans- 
portation? 

Not much, if you can judge by the 


current affairs of Schenectady, N. Y. 
The city’s bus line stopped running 
two weeks ago. Since then, the city 
fathers have thrashed around a bit, 
but all that has resulted is a skimpy, 
jury-tig bus service and some brisk re- 
criminations. However, 30,000 bus 
riders have been getting to work— 
somehow 

¢ RFC Loan—Schenectadv’s troubles 
climaxed when the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. finally lowered the boom 
on the bankrupt Schenectady Railway 
Co. By court order, all SRC’s assets 
must be sold. 

When the buses stopped, the City 
Council issued a blast at RFC, then 
issued temporary permits to four inde- 
pendent bus companics. This quartet 
started with about 60 buses—SRC had 
used 128—and is trving to buy more. 
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End of Controls Heralded 


By yearend regimentation for de- 
fense may well be only a shadow, un- 
less a new war Crisis develops. 

The trend toward decontrol—of 
prices, wages, and materials—is growing 
all over Washington. Orders for relaxed 
controls are piling up. 

¢ Exodus—Most of all, you can see the 
trend in the quitting of mobilization 
bosses. The big men borrowed from 
industry to run the controls are going 
back home now. And it’s becoming 
increasingly hard to replace them. 

Ever since Charles E. Wilson re- 
signed as mobilization director, busi- 
ness has shown a growing disinclination 
to lend men to Washington. That's 
why no replacements have been found 
for top men like H. Clav Bedford, De- 
fense Secretary Lovett’s expert on 
breaking production bottlenecks, or 
Harold R. Bover, chairman of Defense 
Production Administration’s Aircraft 
Production Board. Both quit this week, 
Bedford to become president of Kai- 
ser’s Chase Aircraft Co., Boyer to a top 
job with General Motors. 

President Truman will have two 
more big mobilization jobs to fill in the 
near future. DPA chief Manly Fleisch- 
mann, who has been talked up as the 

robable successor to Wilson, now savs 
he wants to go back to his Buffalo law 
practice on June 1. And National Pro- 
duction Administrator Henry H. Fowler 
definitely will quit in July. 
¢ In Congress—For its part, Congress 
this week scrapped its plans to take up 
renewal of the basic controls law, the 
Defense Production Act. Instead, a 
Senate committee scheduled full-dress 


hearings on the entire act and its ad 
ministration to dat Chat means air 
ing the steel price-wage snarl; and that 
will make it tougher—if not impossible 
—for proponents of continued controls 
to get the act extended beyond its pres 
ent June 30 cutoff date. Any new act 
voted will be weaker than today’s law. 
The Office of Price Stabilization, 
which just a week ago lifted price ceil 
ings on 16 iodities, is looking 
avidly for more items that could safely 
be decontrolled. Cotten, textiles, and 
wearing apparel are already in the works 
Wage stabilization, if not out the 
window entirely as many people in and 
out of government felt, certainly is 
completely up in the air pending settle 
ment of the stecl! tangk 
e Materials, Too—Talk of decontrol is 
strongest where it ght have been least 
expected—at the DPA and National 
Production Authority. Those two agen 
cies, which plan idminister materi 
als controls, have far drawn little of 
the kind of fire that industry and Con 
gress have been pouring on price-wag¢ 
restrictions. 
Yet DPA-NPA 
a virtual blueprint 
controls. It goes like 
First, providing Congress continues 
their authority, DPA-NPA officials in 
tend to maintain the Controlled Ma 
terials Plan in its present form for the 
rest of this year, perhaps until next 
April, depending on materials avail 
abilitv. But alread) are loosening 
up some of the strings on CMP allot 
ments of steel, copper, and aluminum 
Second, as possible next 


comil 


come up with 
lifting materials 
this 


thev 


soon i 
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by Departing Mobilizers 


year, they plan to replace the present 
system of government allotments for 
all substantial users of metal with an 
“open-end” CMP, something like the 
system W ashington started with in 
July-October, 1950. This CMP revision 
would keep allotments for military and 
Atomic Energy Commission metals re- 
quirements, but let civilian users scram- 
ble for the rest of the supply. 

Finally, the materials controllers fig- 
ure to put CMP completely into moth- 
balls earlv in 1954. Some sort of tem- 
porary priority system might be set up 
if necessary to get materials for still 
uncompleted military programs like jet 
aircraft or electronic devices. But by 
early 1954 most weapons now sched 
uled to be made will be in hand or on 
production lines. 
¢ Speeded by Talk—Actually, the talk 
about decontrol appears to be hastening 
the end of controls even in advanee of 
any Washington timetables for lifting 
them. As in World War II, materials 
and price controls depend heavily on 
industry cooperation. This cooperation 
must take two major forms: 

e Industry has to comply with 
materials and price regulations volun- 
tarily. The government couldn’t hire 
a large enough army of policemen to 
enforce them in detail. 

e Industry must supply the con- 
trols agencies with manpower that can 
make the regulations technically realis- 
tic. 

That’s where the present exodus of 
industry men from Washington is hit- 
ting hard. All the vacancies, present 
pee imminent, are no help to morale 
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in the controls agencies. ‘Their effect 
is particularly bad in the industry di- 
visions of NPA and OPS, where the 
orders regulating specific industries are 
written and administered. ‘These divi- 
sions are made up predominantly of 
men on loan to government from in- 
dustry. Most of their staffers want to 
get back to business jobs with better 
pay and a brighter future. 

¢ 70% Done—What’s at stake is the 
last big chunk of our -mobilization pro- 
gram. One top controls official esti- 
mates that about 70% of the mobiili- 
zation job—the weapons and supporting 
plant and equipment—is either in hand 
or far enough along to be completed 
without further tight regulation of the 
economy. 

The remaining 30% of the buildup 
includes some of the most vital weapons 
and equipment, the long lead-time 
items like aircraft, guided missiles, 
specialized tools. 

That’s one reason why the betting 
among top Washington officials is that 
Congress, eventually, will get around 
to an extension of the materials con- 
trols powers of the Defense Production 
Act and, probably, some of the pricing 
authority. 
¢ Winding U 


But the exodus of to 
people from the controls agencies will 
make it tougher and tougher to keep 
the kind of detailed regulation of in- 


dustry we have had to date. In the end, 
the government will have to sweep up 
the remnants of mobilization controls 
and turn them over to one or more 
permanent government bureaus to wind 
them up. The National Security Re- 


sources Board, which is responsible for 
defense planning in nonemergency 

riods, has been mentioned as one 
Fikely prospect for this clean-up job. 
So has the Commerce Dept. 

That’s when such long-range projects 
as the Production Equipment Commis- 
sion, to be headed by Studebaker’s Har- 
old S. Vance, will become a major fac- 
tor in defense planning. The commis- 
sion is the brain-child of Clay Bedford. 

The commission’s job will be to help 
the military find the plant and equip- 
ment it needs to produce new and im- 
proved weapons as the scientists de- 
velop them. 


Treasury Revamps 
Savings Bond Interest 


The Treasury Dept. this week finally 
increased interest rates on savings bonds 
But the net result was to leave the 
standard E bond further than ever be- 
hind the parade of rising interest rates. 

Yield on E bonds was increased from 
2.9% at maturity to 3% by shortening 
the length of maturity from 10 years to 
nine years, eight months. In contrast, 
the Treasury’s new J series will pay 
2.76%, compared to 2.53% on the F 
series, which it replaced. The new K 
series will pay 2.76%, compared to 
2.5% on the old G, which also was dis 
continued. 

Treasury did sweeten E bonds a little. 
It will now pay interest on them after 
six months instead of after a year. And 
it increased rates if the bonds are cashed 
before maturity. At two years, for ex- 
ample, interest now will be 2.1%, com- 
pared to only .99% under the old 
schedule. 

In general, however, the Treasur 
made it plain that it counted on the 
convenience of payroll deductions to 
keep E bonds selling, without having 
to oe them along with a substantial 
interest boost. Recent experience sup 
ports this idea. Sale of small denomina- 
tion E bonds—largely through payroll 
deductions—has been increasing, com 
pared to a slump in the sale of the 
larger denominations. 

In addition to throwing the biggest 
rate increases to the new J and K series, 
Treasury held out additional lures to 
substantial investors. Individuals can 
now buy $20,000 of E bonds a year. 
compared to the old limit of $10,000 
And the old limit of $100,000 per year 
on the F and G series was replaced b 
$200,000 on the new J and K bonds 

It also announced a new H series—at 
E bond rates—especially designed for in 
vestors who want interest paid currenth 
to augment income. The smallest dc 
nomination will be $500, and interest 
checks will be mailed semiannually by 
the Treasury. , 
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DALLAS SEES A MODERN TREND IN... 


The Pictures Businessmen Buy 


Che inquisitive group above are ex- 
umining Kuniyoshi’s oik, She Walks 
Among the Ruins (left), Picasso’s La 
Femme au Chat (center), and Stephen 
Green’s Deposition, three of 53 con- 
temporary works loaned to the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts from the private 
ollections of about 2,000 business and 
professional men from Los Angeles to 
New York. 

Ihe whole idea of the exhibit, 
dreamed up by museum director Stan 
ley Marcus, president of Neiman-Mar- 
cus department store, was to show Texas 
businessmen what other executives arc 
uving in the way of art and to get them 
ntcrested in starting collections 

Chey may not go that far, but a lot of 
the Dallas comers apparently liked what 
they saw. Manv who walked in with 
tised eyebrows went out discussing pros 
ind cons more or less enthusiastically 

The collectors who were invited to 
lend a picture came through hand 
omely, too: Insurance value of the pick 
»f 49 private collections totaled half-a 
million dollars 
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IRON EXECUTIVE Anthony Has- 
well, president of Dayton Malleable 
Iron Co., takes his collection (which he 
says is not really a collection) casually. 
The painting High Noon (right), which 
he sent to Dallas, is a fine Edward Hop- 
per which he and his wife bought be- 
cause they happened to like it. They 
have gradually accumulated a number 
of contemporary American works since 
they bought their first painting, by 
Alexander Brook, some 10 years ago. 








ATTORNEY Milton Lowenthal, of New York, is 
enthusiastic about abstract art, His Report From Rock- 
port (left), done in oil by American artist Stuart Davis 
in 1940, is one of the few examples of abstractionism 
that showed up at the Dallas exhibit. It is a fine 
example of the new art trend that Davis joined in 
1927, when he broke away from the literal canvases 
he had painted in his earlier years and began to concen- 
trate on color and decorative design. 


INVESTMENT BROKER Lee A. 
Ault of New York started young, picked 
up his first modern when he was just 
20. In 17 years he has added some 59 
contemporary works. His collection is 
heavy on 20th century French. When 
he was invited to exhibit in the Dallas 
show, Ault sent several along. The 
museum chose one of his favorites, 
Georges Braque’s Moulin a Cafe, at 
right. 
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First-Quarter Earnings... 


. BEFORE TAXES 


1952 


1948 1949 1950 


AFTER TAXES 


ls This the 


You can read all sorts of conclusions 
into the first quarter profits statements 
of corporations. 

On the bright side of the corporate 
reports 

e Earnings before taxes were only 
4% below the record-smashing rate of 
195] 

¢ Half the companies on a list of 
50 corporations (page 35) showed an 
increase in sales in the quarter. 

¢ Of the companies whose earn- 
ings decreased, many attributed their 
poorer showing to losses on inventory 
rather than strict operating losses. 

On the dark side: 

e After-tax earnings were worse 
than in any other first quarter since 
1946 (chart). 


34 


1951 


Low Point for Profits? 


e Dividend rates have been main 
tained only by chopping retained profits 
one-third below first-quarter 1951. 
¢ Is This the Bottom?—Knottiest of all 
questions, of course, im this one: Is first 
quarter 1952 the low point or the high 
point of the year? The cat could jump 
either way. 

On the one hand, last year’s first 
quarter was by far the crear of the year. 
It’s conceivable that consumer spending 
could still slide off a bit this year. 

On the other hand, a great many cor 
porate presidents are saving that the 
first quarter is probably the low point 
for 1952 
¢ Weight of Evidence—Most evidence 
supports the optimistic view. Defense 
business will continue to rise during the 
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with consumer income. Even without 
such a turn, output of goods should 
gain a little, just to satisfy current de- 
mand now that retail inventories have 
been worked off. Either way, corporate 
income should be in a position to go 
steadily upward. 

¢ But Don’t Look Back—The trouble 
is, any comparison with last year’s first 
quarter is bound to look bad. Corpora- 
tions were then racking up the best per- 
formance in history. Dicenes business 
was rising, and a civilian buying boom 
hadn’t yet run its course. Profits were 
running at a rate of $51.8-billion a 
year; even after Uncle Sam’s huge tax 
bite, corporations managed to hang 
onto $20.7-billion. 

This year the Council of Economic 
Advisers estimates first-quarter earnings 
at an annual rate of $42.5-billion. But 
after the government took its slice, the 
ng earnings looked lean indeed: 

hey totaled $16.6-billion, the worst 

in six years. 
e Where the Drop Came—Even de- 
fense work is no guarantee of good 
carnings. Most companies that showed 
sales increases this quarter are tied in 
with the defense program: Beech Air- 
craft, Bausch & Lomb, Weston Elec- 
trical Instrument Corp., and others. 
But most of the chemical and steel 
companies reported poorer carnings 
this quarter. 

This was explained to stockholders 
as the result of higher costs, higher 
taxes, and liquidation of high-cost in- 
ventories at marked-down prices. The 
government nicked earnings for about 
$26-billion at annual rates. This was 
down from $31-billion a year ago, be- 
cause of the decline in profits. But the 
percentage going to the Treasury actu- 
ally increased. Corporations are now 
keeping only about 39% of what they 
earn. The percentage has never been 
so low. Last year it was slightly over 
40%; in 1950 it was around 55%; 
even in wartime 1944 it was approxi- 
mately 44%. 
¢ Result—The cut in after-tax earnings 
is hitting hardest at retained profits. 
Dividends have been kept fairly level; 
in fact, dividend payments increased 
slightly during 1951 while net earnings 
were dropping 21%. Last quarter, un 
distributed profits fell one-third below 
first-quarter 1951. 

¢ The Bigger They Are—In general the 

big companies seem to have been hit 
even harder, profitwise, than the small. 
In fact, the biggest corporations re 
porting so far are all doing poorly by 
comparison with a year ago. 

Giant General Motors dipped 8.5% 
in sales and 10% in net. Sales to the 
government on defense contracts kept 
both sales and net from sliding off 
more. Defense sales were approxi- 
mately $326-million for the quarter— 
almost $250-million more than in the 
first quarter of 1951. 
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U.S. Steel’s net earnings slipped— 
even though both sales and pretax earn- 
ings were up. The compzny was able 
to carry about $500,000 more into 
first-quarter earnings before taxes this 
year—although it took a $45-million 
jump in sales to do it. By the time the 
tax bill was paid, however, U.S. Steel’s 
net income declined by more than 


10%. 


Thompson 
Union Bag & Paper... . 
Union Carbide & Carb. . 231,359 


The other big steel companies are 
in the same boat. Both Armco and 
Bethlehem Steel report sales up, net 
down. 

All the other industrial giants 
dropped in both sales and net. In 
chemicals, Allied Chemical & Dye 
showed a drop. In drugs, McKesson & 
Robbins bobbled in sales and took a 
header in earnings. 





How Automakers Have Been Splitting the Market 


Percentage of total production by companies 


1952 
Present 
allocation 


1946 1949 


38.0 


1947 1948 1950 1951 





GM 40.6 40.0 43.0 45.7 42.5 41.0 





Chrysler 25.3 21.9 21.3 21.8 17.9 23.0 


21.4 





Ford 21.2 21.0 19.1 21.1 23.3 21.9 21.0 





16.5 16.5 19.6 14.1 13.1 12.7 16.6 


Independents 





























Ford Tries for a Better Break 


lt wants NPA to take a later base period for alloca- 
tions. That would cut the independents, and they're screaming. 


\ whole hornet’s nest of auto execu- 
tives is buzzing around Washington 
ind Detroit for a showdown with Ford 
Motor Co. Ford stirred up the nest a 
couple of weeks ago (BW —Apr.19'52, 
p36) with its petition to the National 
Production Authority for a reshuffle of 
metals allocations. An NPA appeal 
board is scheduled to hear the case 
next week. 

Ford proposes to change the base 

period for NPA metals allotments. That 
would give the Big Three manufactur- 
ers, and Studebaker, too, a bigger share 
of production—at the expense of the 
independents. It also happens that 
Ford would move up into the No. 2 
spot among car makers, displacing 
Chrysler. 
e At Stake—Figured on percentage of 
total production (table), the proposed 
changes don’t sound like cause for De- 
troit to blow its top. Ford advances 
from 21% of all cars to 23.42%, Gen- 
eral Motors from 41% to 42.5%, 
Chrysler from 21.43% to 22.98%. But 
there’s a lot of money on the green 
baize: The 22,506 additional cars Ford 
could build each three months would 
bring in $38}-million. 

Besides, the percentage cuts that 
some of the smaller companies would 
take are enough to put them out of 
business. In fact, one independent— 
Crosley—would wind up with a minus 
production figure. 

Figured in terms of units, a 4-million- 
car year would be split like this: 

Present 

General Motors 1,640,000 

Ford 849,000 

Chrysler . 857,200 919,200 

All others 663,800 444,000 

Among the independents, Stude- 
baker would gain, Nash -and Hudson 


Proposed 
1,700,000 
936,800 


36 


would stay about the same. But Pack- 
ird would be cut from 83,600 units to 
57,600, Willys from 48,400 to 19,600, 
and Kaiser-l’'razer from 98,800 cars to 
a token production of 2,000 units. 

¢ Ford’s Case—The petition from Ford 
challenges NPA’s base period for allo 
cations—the best 12 months in 1947-49 
—on the ground that Ford wasn’t doing 
its normal share of business then. In- 
stead, the base period should be the 
year ended June 30, 1950, says Ford, 
with allowances to compensate Chrysler 
for production lost by strikes that year. 

Backing up this argument, Ford filed 
150 pages of argument and exhibits. 
Its brief asserts that NPA is now 
wrongfully depriving Ford of $228.6- 
million a year in revenue from cat and 
truck sales. 
¢ Flareup—In an industry already wor- 
ried sick about slow sales in the best 
marketing season of the year, Ford’s 
play stirred up tempers. General Motors 
and Studebaker reportedly took a dim 
view of the Ford idea, though it would 
benefit them, too; they stayed on the 
sidelines. But Chrysler had no inclina- 
tion to eat Ford’s dust; it jumped in 
on the side of the little fellows—and in 
defense of its No. 2 spot. 

Chrysler filed a 38-page intervening 
brief, plus exhibits, that charged Ford 
with trying to use government controls 
to gain “a standing that its own efforts 
have not brought it.” The company 
said 1949 was a fine year on which to 
base allocations, a year when competi- 
tive factors were at play. It wasn’t the 
industry’s fault, said Chrysler, that Ford 
couldn't sell the cars it was making 
then and had to cut production back 
in line with demand. 

Packard was one of the most out- 
spoken critics of the Ford plan, which 


DH 
dangerous I ick 


ld shut down the 


it called “viciou 

ard said the cuts 
independents’ plant 
¢ What Happens Next?—As it stands, 
the NPA appeal board will hear argu 
ments starting Tuesday (Ford had asked 
postponement from last Tuesday). 
Hearings in Commerce Dept.’s biggest 
hall will take two or three davs. Then 
the board is expected to take two to 
four weeks, as a cooling-off period, to 
hand ‘down its ruling 

Word in Washington is that Ford’s 
proposal will be rejected. NPA is re 
garded as hardly likely to go through 
the agony of holding a new series of 
hearings and rejuggling all the allot- 
ments, especially 1 time when ma- 
terials are easing up and controls may 
be on the way out. However, 
a chance Ford may take its 
court if the NPA board rules 
the readjustment 
¢ Ford’s Motives—This brings up the 
big question: What, then, does Ford 
expect to gain by stirring up the hor 
net’s nest? 

The answer seems to be this: Ford 
is ambitious to take a larger share of 
the market, and thi r it has 
of cars that looks able to do it. While 
the 1952 Fords are among the best- 
sellers of this seas¢ Ford is chafing 
under having to sell it the halting 
pace of 1949. Ford built a modest 
1,078,456 cars in 1949, but turned out 
1,555,022 cars in 1950, so a shift in the 
base would help a lot 

Despite Dearborn’s long-time slogan, 
“Beat Chevrolet,” Ford hasn’t led the 
pack since 1936. The two brands 
stayed in the same relative positions in 
the postwar period, when both could 
sell all the cars they could build. Then 
that history became the basis for ma- 
terials allocations. Ford peopl 


there’s 
case to 
against 


i line 


feel 
that controls are killing a big chance 
for them to gain ground, and they want 
to go on record, if nothing else. 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 


Baseball's under way again—reminding us that 
the Yankee Stadium, the nation’s biggest, best- 
known ball park wouldn't be big enough to hold 


all of Sinclair’s shareholders at one time. 

Over 100,500 people own Sinclair—which is 
33,500 more than the seating capacity of the 
“house that Babe Ruth built.” Only a handful of 
America’s business corporations have as many or 
more stockholders. 

Nearly half of the Sinclair owners are women. 
Many others are institutions—schools, colleges, 
churches, hospitals, trust funds, investment trusts, 
insurance companies. Average holding by owners 


600 


of all types is 121 shares. No individual has more 
than 1 per cent of the stock. 

This broad, varied diversification in Sinclair 
ownership is a good thing—for the shareholders— 
for the company as a whole. It marks Sinclair as a 
truly American competitive business enterprise 
... one of thousands of similar enterprises owned 
by 20,000,000 investors, upon which America’s 
mighty industrial strength is built. 


SINCLAIR 


A Great Name in Oil 
4 wit lll ot! as. a | 
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Why 400? 
Deburr 1400 per hour! 


/ 
Hones hour a manufacturer of brass components for ammunition has 


stepped up production with Osborn Power Brushing: 


In the removal of feather burrs from threads and machined surface of 
these brass parts, former output was 400 per hour. With the help of the 
Osborn Brushing Analyst, the plant designed the brushing machine shown. 
The parts are placed on spindles of a rotating table. As they pass the Osborn 
Monitor Brush, they rotate and expose the entire face uniformly to the brush 
which rotates at 1750 rpm. Parts are made clean and smooth. And in another 
machine, Osborn Brushes deburr threads of the part’s inner bore... smooth 
and fast! 

Have your OBA show you production-boosting ideas for your shop! Call 
today or write, The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. 700, 54C1 Hamilton 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Osho Brus 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





President Truman quietly dropped his 
plan to merge the flood control and 
public works functions of the Army En- 
gineers with those of Interior Dept. 
(BW—Apr.19’52,p31) 

7 
Portsmouth, Ohio, put in a bid for the 
new billion-doliar atomic energy plant 
in the Ohio Valley (BW —Apr.19’52, 
p!74). Portsmouth was designated last 
weck as a labor surplus area 

# 
Radio amateurs warned that their new 
wave length, starting this week, may in- 
terfere with TV reception. Most re- 
ceivers sold n ire adjusted to elimi- 
nate this interference: older sets may 
have to be readjusted ; 

« 
Philadelphia said farewell to its 70-vear- 
old Broad Street Station, which will be 
demolished as part of the city’s im 
provement program. Closing exercises 
featured the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra Cleveland came out 
500,000-strong t ce the last street 
car pass on Ex 1 Avenue 

es 
The Atomic Energy Commission set up 
a new Office of Industrial Coopetation 
this week, to work with industry in de 
veloping civilian uses of nuclear power 
(BW—Apr.26'52 

* 
Remington Rand bought Engineering 
Research Associates of St. Paul, Minn., 
developer of th 01 high-speed elec- 
tronic comput Rem Rand already 
had two computers (BW —Apr.19°52, 
p38). 

. 
Colonial Airlines stockholders reelected 
management’s slate of directors, but 
turned down the proposed merger with 
National Airlin BW-—Apr.5’52,p28). 
. . . Merger of Delta Air Lines and 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines (BW 
Feb.9°52,p25 innounced 

e 
The Supreme Court dismissed an anti 
trust suit against the nonprofit medical 
and hospital insurance plan of the Ore 
gon State Medical Society (BW—Nov. 
3’51,p58). 

@ 
A Fedway department store will open 
in the Westwood area of Los Angeles in 
late 1953. Fedw has five stores in 
Texas, one in New Mexico (BW—Nov. 
3’51,p122). 


Production of GE automatic washers 
will be cut 25 it the company’s 
Trenton (N.J.) plant on May 19. GE 
announced last week that it would cut 
production of refrigerators and freezers 
by 50% on May 9. Garbage disposal 
units are also being trimmed back. 
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GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 
THIS HELPFUL RESOURCES MAP 


Shown in colors are de- 
posits of coal, clay, sands, 
oil, iron, and other re- 
sources, together with rail- 
roads, navigable waters, 
and power lines. Plus facts 
and figures on manufac- 
turing and electric power 
in our service area. Copies 
free to industrialists for the 
asking. 


ving 


un 


969 WAU LC; 


...and expert help 


in selecting the right one 


If water is a factor in locating that new plant you have in mind, 
you're reading the right ad. 


In the 7-state area this system serves there are more than 
eighteen rivers, dozens of lakes and streams and ground- 
water in abundance. 


Here is water for iransportation, processing, recreation — and 
it's combined with an array of other natural and human 
resources that aren't duplicated in any other industrial area 
anywhere. A unique integrated electric power network assures 
dependable low-cost electric power to each of our 2,260 com- 
munities. Here is an ample supply of friendly, productive labor. 
Outline your plant-site requirements by letter, wire, or phone. 
Or, as a starter, ask for our free map showing power and 
resources in the area. No obligation either way. 


AGE | American Gas and Electric Company 


Manager, Area Development Division, 30 Church St., New York 8 


OPERATING AFFILIATES 
APPALACHIAN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 
CENTRAL OHIO LIGHT & POWER COMPANY THE OHIO POWER COMPANY 
INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC COMPANY WHEELING ELECTRIC COMPANY 
KENTUCKY AND WEST VIRGINIA POWER CO., INC. 


KINGSPORT UTILITIES, INC. 





The Customers Are Getting 


@ Figures prove that older people will increasingly 
dominate the U. S. population. It will take a generation for 
the war babies to catch up in number. 


@ This means merchandisers will have to shift their 
thinking: less accent on youth, more promotion of products 


appealing to the older generations. 


When a song smith writes, “Darling, 
| am growing old,” he is simply stating 
one a the less alterable facts of his per- 
sonal experience. When a fast-growing 
segment of the population has to sing 
it, then it is time for businessmen to 
take notice. And census figures for 1950 
proved that that time has come. Thanks 
to science and better living, the number 
of older people is gaining faster than 
any other group in the |e sagen es 
the single exception of the very young 
(BW—Dec.8’51,p146). 

The upgrading of the average age 
of Americans isn’t an overnight process, 
but there’s sure to be a long period be- 
fore the war-baby boom starts the aver- 
age down again. In this period, business 
will have to realize that each vear’s 
typical customer is a little more mature 
than the year before. 
¢ Effects—As more people move into 
the older brackets, the American fetish 
of youth may weaken, the aversion to 
growing old may wane. The man in the 
collar ad will put on years, to appeal to 
the more mature male; the girl in the 
soap ad will grow up. Businessmen 
will have to remember that more ma- 
ture minds are weighing their products, 
whether the products are automobiles, 
books, movies, or pieces of furniture. 

Aging of the population has tre- 
mendous social and economic signifi- 
cance. Management, labor, and gov- 
ernment now are wrestling with one 
of the first problems: how to insure a 
livelihood for those who are past their 
working prime (BW-—Sep.29’51,p116). 
Older people must be given greater 
spending power; this in turn will create 
increased demand in certain lines and 
call for new patterns of selling. 
¢ For People Who Plan—There is al- 
ready evidence that from the marketing 
point of view the older people are get- 
ting special attention. Next week a new 
enterprise will make a bow to that fact. 
Lifetime Living, which describes itself 
as “The Magazine for People Who 
Plan,” will be launched on newsstands 
and through the mails. 


40 


This is probably the first full-dress 
publication to aim specifically at the in- 
terests of “‘mature’’ people. It’s pub- 
lished by Lifetime Living, Inc., f- 
nanced by the Christian Herald. 

Actually, publisher Henry Schmidt 
explains, Lifetime Living does not aim 
at the oldest age groups. It hopes to 
catch readers in their 40s and guide 
them to and past retirement. Articles 
in the first issue range from “Get Ready 
for Your Best Years” by Walter Pit- 
kin to “Where to Retire” by Gardner 
Soule and “There Is a Sex Life After 
50,” by Dr. Abraham Stone. Schmidt 
says it will regularly feature articles on 
food, health, financial planning, fash- 
ions, hobbies, and the like. 
¢ Other Signs—The advent of Lifetime 
Living is just the latest evidence that 
the “mature” man and woman are win- 
ning recognition in the marketplace. 
There are other signs of the growing 
interest. Thus, Advertising Agency ran 
articles in its March and April issues on 
“What Our Aging Population Means” 
by Vergil D. Reed, of J. Walter Thomp- 
son, and Ruth R. Reed. Other agencies 
are digging into the problem to see 
whether there’s anything in the trend 
tor their clients. Food and cosmetics 
concerns are studying the figures; re- 
tailers are beginning to take notice. 

e Figures Talk—The census figures 
show clearly the reasons for the inter- 
est. 

In 1940 nearly 7% of the U.S. 
population was 65 and over; in 1950 
8.2% was in this age group. By 1960, 
Census estimates, there will be 9.2%. 
While the total population gained 
14.5% between 1940 and 1950, the 
group aged 75 and over gained 45.2%. 
Only the under-five group beat this 
gain, with a 55% increase. Those from 
65 to 74 gained around 33%. 

On plain numerical strength, the old 
sters have a right to consideration by 
marketers. But how much spending 
power the older people have is a hard 
thing to figure. One clue is the median 
incomes of various age groups as indi- 


Older _ 


cated by the 1950 census. They run 
like this: 


Income 


The Federal Reserve Board’s 1951 
Survey of Consumer Finances offers an- 
other clue. And its figures tell much the 
same story. According to FRB, 46% of 
the family spending units headed by a 
person 65 or over had incomes of under 
$1,000; only 4% had $7,500 and over. 
However, when you step down to the 
next oldest group—from 55 to 64—you 
find that 20% had incomes between 
$1,000 and $1,999: another 20% had 
incomes of between $3,000 and $3,999. 
And more spending units (10%) with 
income of $7,500 and over were headed 
by people aged 45-54 than by any other 
age grouping. 

e Spry Shoppers—The survey shows, 
too, that older people represent a sur- 
prising amount of buying activity. In 
1950 spending units headed by persons 
55 or older accounted for 15% of the 
nonfarm homes purchased that year; 
those whose heads were 45 to 54 years 
old accounted for 17%. Some 16% of 
the purchasers of new automobiles were 
aged 55 and over, as were 16% of used- 
car buyers. And 2] of the purchases 
of furniture and major household appli- 
ances were made by this group 

e Incomes—Preliminary figures from 
the Social Security Administration in- 
dicate that in December, 1951, there 
were 13-million people in the U.S. 
aged 65 or over. Of these, the agency 
estimates, 4-million were cither earn- 
ing income from employment or were 
wives of earners. Some }3.3-million 
were receiving income from federal old- 
age and survivors’ insurance. Wilbur J 
Cohen, technical adviser to the Federal 
Commissioner for Social Security, in 
the January, 1952, Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political & Social Sci- 
ence, figured this would be 3.7-million 
by the end of this year; by 1960 5.5- 
million will be drawing OASI benefits. 

Some 2.7-million oldsters were get- 
ting old-age assistance at the end of 
1951. About 1-million were drawing 
railway retirement benefits, government 
employee or veterans’ benefits, or were 
wives of such beneficiaries. 

There are no firm figures on other 
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jc where and wher 
you want them 


with J-M Movable Walls 





Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walls are made of 


noncritical materials. They permit the quick, easy space changes 
vital to today’s rapidly expanding industries. 


5 


@ Reallocation of existing space and partitioning of 
new space can be done easily and quickly with Johns- 
Manville Universal Movable Walls. Made of asbestos, 
these walls are ideally designed to help business and 
industry meet the space problems involved in the 
defense effort. 

The flush panels have a clean, smooth surface 
that’s hard to mar, easy to maintain, and are extra 
strong to withstand shock and abuse. They're light in 
weight, easy to erect and relocate. The “dry wall” 
method of erection assures little or no interruption 
to regular routine. 


Vi Johns-Manvill 


Johns-Manville Walls may be used as ceiling-high or 
free-standing partitions. The complete wall, includ- 
ing doors, glazing and hardware, is installed by 
Johns-Manville’s own construction men under the 
supervision of trained J-M engineers—responsibility 
is undivided. 
“ “ “ 

An estimate will convince you that the cost of J-M 
Movable Walls compares favorably with other types 
of wall construction. For full details, write Johns- 
Manville, Dept. BW, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. 


In Canada, write 199 Bay Street, Toronto |, Ontario. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. off. 


INSTALLED NATIONALLY BY JOHNS-MANVILLE 





HERE'S HOW G-E 2-WAY RADIO CAN 
CUT YOUR OPERATING COSTS! 


This contractor runs 8 jobs easily with G-E Radio units 
in office and car. Boosts work output 25% 


@ Control on the Dashboard. For wide-area operation, G-E radio system 
is hard to beat. On black-topping and excavating, plus sand and gravel 


Operation, this contractor handled 8 jobs at once and cut his travel time 
by 50%. He talks by radio with his office and job foremen on the way to 
work, is never out of touch with any phase of his business all day. Radio 


control cuts down legwork, saves dead mileage and wasted manhours. 


Speeds Change Orders. No special skills are 
needed to operate G-E 2-way radio. Office 
worker in service shop, shown here relaying 
instructions to field man 15 miles away via 
General Electric remote control unit, simply 
talks into the mike. Receiver in moving vehicle 
picks up voice message instantly. 


er 


Pays Off in Remote Areas. Foreman on oil drill- 
ing rig over the Gulf of Mexico, above, talks 
to shore points as far away as 30 miles, can 
report progress order supplies, or receive in- 
structions instantly by G-E radio. Petroleum 
drillers, producers, pipeline builders and oper- 
ators know the value of 2-way radio. 


@ Ask the Communications Man at the G-E office near you about CAS — Communica- 
tions Advisory Service. If your business requires wide-area control, our engineers can 
help you improve efficiency and cut costs. Coupon will get action — at no obligation, 


Electronics Park, Syracuse, N. Y 


TYPE OF BUSINESS. 
ADDRESS_— — 
CITY 


General Electric Company, Section 152-3 


Please send me information on G-E communication systems for industry. 
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ncome. Cohen estimates 
800,000 people were get- 
ting an average $40 a month from their 
own savings nuities, and other prop- 
erty in 1950, that about 350,000 were 
nent benefits or annuities 
mployer or collective bar- 


sources of 
that perhap 


drawing reti 
from private 
gaining plans—averaging around $55 a 
month on the The average company 
pensioner se to be drawing $100 to 
$125, including social security 

These somewhat inconclusive data all 
point to a thin margin of spending 
money for the very oldest groups. But 
the important thing is that the group 
that has some money—however little— 
is increasing 
e Cashing In—Some 
already capitalized on the growing mar- 
ket. For exampl 

¢ Geriatri 


companies have 


magazine, which goes 
to doctors, has grown from a prepub- 
lication circulation of 500 in 1946, to 
6,100 for the first six months of 1951 
Its advertising volume has stepped up 
from 217 pages for all of 1946 to 172 
pages for the first half of last vear 

e Gerber Products is promoting 
its baby foods for the bland dicts of 
older people, through ads in the medi 
cal magazine The company 
that 5% to 7 f its baby food sales 
go to older p« 

e Lord & Taylor, big New York 
department st set up its women’s 
department in 1946. It went to manu 
facturers and ked them to design 
styles and sizes for older women. The 
program has paid off. Since then, the 
department’s sales have nearly doubled; 
it now rates as one of the 12 most im- 
portant departments in the store 

e Cosmeti manufacturers find 
readv buvers a1 the oldsters. Helena 
Rubinstein ha essfully promoted 
its estrogenic h ne creams and oils 
for some veat It has just brought 
out a new contour lift film, 
especially for ol vomen 
¢ More Fields—Other possibilities have 
barely been tapped 

Housing, to egun to claim at 
tention. New York has already launched 
a special project for the oldsters (BW 
Dec.8’51,p146); now Boston is starting 
one. Florida—always a mecca for the 
retiring, with l increase in the 
65-plus populati between 1940 and 
1950—is going ut to build homes 
that older peop! in manage handily. 

Frank Coutant, president of Fact 
Finders Associate ees a big chance for 
the transportatic industries in the 
growing number of elderly folk. The 
oldsters and near-oldsters have the time 
to travel. The problem is to offer trans- 
portation they ifford The re- 
cent move of the rlines to cut trans- 
atlantic rates is step in this direc- 
tion. Coutant suggests that auto 
makers would do well to stress comfort, 
as well as style, of their products 


guesses 


product 


b 
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ARKET 


in Hometown America 


their future—gives them real help in realizing their 
dreams—they believe in The American Magazine. 
So do they believe in the products and services 
advertised in The American Magazine. Thus do 
advertisers gain the trust built up by 77 years of 
this editorial integrity. 


Ir you want to find self-confident people, go to 
Hometown America. Here are the people who 
know their neighbors, their doctors, their retailers 
—personally. Here are the people whose tomorrow 
is a dream, not a nightmare—whose future is an 
exciting challenge to self-betterment, not mere self- 
survival. 

This is the spirit of Hometown America—where 
The American Magazine reaches more than 24 
million families—families busy making a better life 
for themselves, their communities. their country. 
They are people with a purpose. 

And because The American Magazine believes in 


fer Homeliim America 


Your advertising costs less in The American Maga- 
zine—because these 244 million families are not only 
2% larger,9% younger, 38% higher incomed ; but are 
also more responsible, more responsive people. They 
have the substance of things hoped for. They have 
faith in themselves. That’s why the future is brighter 
—for advertisers—in Hometown America. 


merican 


MAGAZINE 





/ 
, 


SHIPMENTS 
wih Teta! 


Telegrams are the answer to 
faster, more orderly, shipping 
operations. A big grocery chain 
avoids losses from overstocked 
perishable foods by having all its 
store managers order every day 

. by Telegram. 


For any business purpose 
TELEGRAMS 
DO THE JOB BETTER 
WESTERN ~ > 
UNION E> 





TRACING ORDERS 

SIX OF FIFTEEN CRATES OF 
MOUNTINGS SHIPPED US TEN DAYS 
AGO NOT YET RECEIVED. KINDLY 
CHECK. PLEASE TELEGRAPH WHEN 
WE MAY EXPECT. 


Wea ; 
UNION 





ele] SS tend), lem Leeltl, is) 


SINCE AS YOU KNOW OUR LOW PRICES 
ARE CONTINGENT ON PAYMENT IN THIRTY 
DAYS, WE WOULD GREATLY APPRECIATE 
1T IF YOU WILL REMIT YOUR MARCH 
ACCOUNT BY WESTERN UNION MONEY 
ORDER OR TELEGRAPH WHEN WE MAY 
EXPECT IT 


Nothing else 
gets action 


like a Telegram 


WESTERN UNION 





Billions of Dollars 
1947-49 = 100 





15 





Restaurant sales 
levelled off.. 





OL l i I | 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Deta: Dept. of Commerce; Bureau of Lobor Statistics. 





COST SQUEEZE over the past few years explains why, in order t 
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new business... 


Restaurants Follow Them Home 


As more and more Americans decide to trim the 


budget by ‘‘eating in,”’ 


ing their take-home food business. 


“Take-home”’ business is the hottest 
thing today in the restaurant industry. 
Next weck, at the annual convention of 
the National Restaurant Assn. in Chi- 
cago, 25,000 restaurateurs will hear take- 
home business boosted as one of the 
most promising ways out of the indus- 
try’s cost squeeze (charts). 

l'ake-home isn’t a new idea. It’s at 
least as old as the delicatessen, which 
has long specialized in prepared foods 
ready to serve. Some of the major popu 
lar-priced food restaurant chains have 
been capitalizing on take-home busi- 
ness for years. Chinese and _ Italian 
restaurants also have long been in the 
business. 

lodavy, the idea is spread 
ing to all kinds of restaurants out for 
new business. The impetus for this is 
easy to locate Restaurant business 
isn't doing terribly well, and the indus- 
try has to get more volume and to 
lower costs. 


however, 


High-Profit Business 


This is where the promoters of take- 
home business come in. They offer the 
industry a way to increase volume with 


not 
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ness 
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SERIOUS PRODUCTION LOSS STOPPED 
BY SWITCH TO SUNVIS H.D. 700 OILS 


Among the 30,000 types of abrasive specialties made 
by Behr-Manning Corporation, Troy, N.Y., Division 
of Norton Company, are sanding belts requiring 
smooth, uniform joints. Dozens of hydraulic presses, 
ranging in capacity from 5 to 150 tons, form the 
joints to the same thickness as the belts. 

The hydraulic oil in use six years ago created a 
production obstacle by forming varnish in the pumps 
and valves. At least once a year the systems had to 
be overhauled and the pumps sent to the manufac- 
turer for repairs, with consequent production loss. 

Behr-Manning then changed to Sunvis H.D. 700 
Oils, as suggested by a Sun representative. Because 
of the detergent-dispersive characteristics and high 
stability of these oils over a wide range of speeds, 
loads and temperatures, varnish formation was imme- 
diately cleared up. Since that time, no overhauls 
traceable to oil have been necessary. Annual savings 
in pump repairs have been substantial and no oil 
changes have yet been required. 

VARNISH NO OBSTACLE—This is one of the many presses of For complete information about “Job Proved” 


various sizes which ine ge in abrasive sanding belts for produe- = Synvis H.D. 700 Oils, fill out the coupon below. 
tion use in the automobile, jet engine and woodworking industries, 


as well as many others. Six years ago equipment like this press 
needed costly maintenance at frequent intervals because of varnish 
formation. Then a Sunvis H.D. 700 Oil was adopted as the hydraulic rar mee emeee I RE a 
- . ; } r 
medium, and the trouble disappecred like magic. 
SUN OIL COMPANY, Dept. BW-5 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


We are having trouble that miiy be caused by an inadequate 
hydraulic oil. 


(C) Please send me booklet “Sunvis H.D. 700 Oils.” 


(C) Please have a Sun representative contact me. 


Name 





Title 








Company 


Street 





NO OIL CHANGE-—This large press is used for joining abrasive 
belts used in polishing stainless steel. Although the oil temperature at 
which it operates is 130 F, the 200-gallon charge of Sunvis H.D. 700 
is still in excellent condition after nearly four years’ use. 





SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. » SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 





hence the percentage of profit is much 
larger.” 

This is the thing that the res- 
taurant indust looking for. 


ll. Feast Tapers Off 


During W 1 War II restaurant 
volume shot up sensationally. Ration- 
ing and long working hours drove peo- 
ple out to get th meals. Besides that, 
they had the money to spend—and not 
much else to spend it on. In 1939 
eating and drinking places grossed 
$3.5-billion; in 1946, $11.9-billion. 
After the wai lume kept right on 
climbing, peaking at $12.1-bilhon in 
1948. 

e Restaurants Take Less—Since then, 
the industry ha lipped. somewhat, 
while costs—both food and labor—have 
risen sharply. ‘The volume drop has 
meant that, though eating and drinking 
places are still in third place among 
are seeking the best method all retailing, they are now taking a 
smaller slice of total retail business 
¥ than they did prewar (BW—Mar.29’52, 
lem. A real measure of financial p30). At the same time, profits have 


ges MANAGEMENT AND LABOR 
of solving the retirement prob- 


security is the goal, but there is Decn poor. 

During the first quarter of this year 
there has been a slight upturn in the 
ing this goal. The great varia- volume of cating and drinking places. 
Sales were running at a seasonally ad- 
se : ‘ justed rate of $11.9-billion a year, an 
conditions in companies and improvement over last year’s $11.3-bil- 
trades create the need for differ- lion total for the whole year. Chain 
profits also improved during the past 
quarter. Example: Waldorf System tal- 
problem. hed net profits of $85,664, as com- 
pared with $56,716 for the same period 
last year. 


no standard method for achiev- 


tion in earnings and working 


ent approaches to the common 


Our Pension Trust Division 
has acquired a unique expe- 


rience in developing all types of ill. Trend to “Eating In’ 
pension systems for a great 


But a lot of rest nt people aren’t 
number of trades and businesses. too encouraged by this showing. They 
think that there 1 lot of adverse 
conditions at work that muddy the 
long-range picturc 

plan to fit the income and em- ty in its simplest 
terms, the postwar American by and 
af large has turned into a greater home 
your company. We shall be glad body than ever befor And people 


This experience can be invalu- 


able in working out a pension 
ployee benefit requirements of 


to discuss with you any pension who don’t go out don’t cat at restau- 
ble > een: Sinead rants (BW—Apr.1] p26) 
ees ee ey ee, ee e Why?—Many restaurateurs blame 


ing pension costs. No obligation television, which has kept people home 
glued to their sets and away from bars, 
ball games, and restaurants. Bigger 
W rite or call the families and more children are also a 

PENSION TRUST DIVISION major factor. Young parents—and there 

petersenii 8 Bie ead Cy Sn re sae are more of them than ever—haven’t the 


PENSION AND PROFIT-SHAR- and 
ING PLANS AND AS AGENT City Bank Farmers Trust Company. time or energy to get out of the house 


whatever. 


FOR INDIVIDUAL TRUSTEES. Ask for our Pension Booklet BW4. much. Added to thi the cost of res 


taurant meals, which has made them 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY an occasional treat to many peopl 


Chartered 1822 These are onh of the things 


HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK that have conspired to keep people at 
Ca home and out of taurants. In a 
Affiliate of general way, the age is geared to home 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK living. It is taking more and more 


Established 1812 a suburban charact Housework has 
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The talent scout that’s always right! 


Simple enough in the old days to determine 
whether an audience approved a performer, or just 
sat on their hands. But picking a winner from 
among several acts is a matter far beyond the 
capabilities of the human ear. 

But the selection is now easily and instantly 
made ... thanks to the instrument popularly 
known as the applause meter ... but known 
throughout the communications field as the 
WESTON Volume Level indicator. 

This meter accurately measures the sound level 
of audience applause as picked up by sensitive 
microphones in the theatre. Little applause, and 
the pointer moves only a short distance. Larger 
volume of applause and the pointer moves ’way 


up the scale. Thus, with an accurate measurement 
of audience response for each performer, there is 
no doubt as to the winner. 


Here is another instance where the solution to 
a perplexing measurement problem was supplied 
by a WESTON instrument developed years before 
to monitor and control radio transmission. It 
illustrates why it always pays to check first with 
the instrument leader . . . whether the measure- 
ment, recording or control problem involves sound, 
light, speeds, moisture, electricity, temperatures 
or pressures. WESTON Electrical Instrument 
Corporation, 617 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, 
New Jersey ... manufacturers of Weston and 
TAG instruments. 


SY WESTON SUt1lh mmc 








A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 








Moving extra-heavy loads through rough terrain calls for an axle that 
can deliver plenty of pulling power! And you'll find Timken-Detroit 
Tandem-Drive Units are built to stand the most rugged type of operation. 


These dependable tandem-drive units have positive drive—permitting 
full use of high-powered engines, resulting in increased tractive ability, 
faster schedules, and reduced operating costs. Parallelogram suspension 
of torque rods insures correct spacing and alignment of axles—eliminates 
possibility of weight transfer. 

Designed, engineered and manufactured in their entirety by Timken- 
Detroit, these rugged units incorporate the best combination of axles 
and hook-up that over 30 years of engineering and manufacturiag 
experience can produce. No other manufacturer can approach this record 
of achievement. The next time you buy six-wheelers, make sure they’re 
equipped with Timken-Detroit Tandem-Drive Units. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 
PLANTS AT: Detroit and Jackson, Mich. @ Oshkosh, Wis. ©@ Utica, N. Y. 
Ashtabula, Kenton and Newark, Ohio @ New Castle, Pa. 
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‘cessful that he closed the tavern and 
‘now runs a small retail shop that spe- 





ing case. A few years ago Irvin Gor- | 
don, a tavern owncr, tried selling cooked | 
crabs on a take-home basis, was so suc- | 





cializes in food to take out. It has an 
annual volume of some $200,000 in a 
low- and medium-income neighborhood. | 

Gordon has developed various mer- 
chandising tricks. He promoted his 
service over a T'V show last year, found 
it so good for business that he is going 
to try it again this year. He also | 
sends out a weekly mailing of 1,000 
menus. These list the week’s TV shows 
—which shows how a restaurant owner 
can cash in on compctition. 


V. Payroll Families Are Best 


Not all sections of the country have 
such glowing reports. In Milwaukee, 
for example, there has been at least 
one resounding flop in the take-home 
business. One observer comments that 
“Milwaukee hausfraus like to cook their 
own victuals.” Other restaurant people 
complain that take-home customers 
don’t order drinks at the bar. That bites 
into the restaurant’s chief profit-maker 
¢ Half a Loaf . . . —But the promoters 
of the service reply that it brings in 
plus business that the restaurant 
wouldn’t have had in the first place 
They also think that current trends are 
running in their favor. Fen K. Doscher, 
vice-president in charge of sales at Lily 
Tulip, puts a good deal of emphasis on 
the growth of “payroll families,” ones 
in which not only the husband and wife 
but perhaps also the older children are 
all working. This trend is underscored 
by the number of married women 
who are working today (BW—Apr.19 
"52,p94). 
¢ No Tipping—Is the service too ex- 
pensive compared with home cooking 
on the one hand and regular restaurant 
meals on the other? Its backers say no. 
They argue that (1) it saves the ex 
pense of tipping and other costs incur 
red by eating out, and (2) it can pro 
vide homes with foods too difficult for 
many people to prepare at home. 

e Progress—A lot of research still needs 
to be done on the methods and eco 
nomics of the take-home business. 
Some progress has already been madc 
Gencral Foods Corp. has a prize contest 


. under way for restaurateurs’ reports on 


how they increased their take-hom« 
business. H. J. Heinz Co. is working on 
proper menus. The National Restau 
rant Assn. is setting up a committee to 
study the problem of what foods are 
best for take-home service. 

But hopes run high. Paul Logan, di 
rector of food and equipment research 
for the National Restaurant Assn., 
thinks take-home service is the most 
outstanding single development in the 
restaurant industry in recent years. 
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Look for this sign 











: Genuine q 
TIMKEN 


AX Parts 
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‘ . ie 


The Timken-Detrolt Axie Company ‘ 
100 Clark Street, Detroit 32, Michigan a3 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on Timken-Detrelt Axle Shafts. 





























MARKETING BRIEFS 


_ 


f 


| FERGUSON SUIT 
| AGAINST FORD 
SETTLED! 


Careful Processing and New Cotton Fibers 
Make These Aine ‘ Vipers Your Best Buy 


\ 
{ 
: 
! 


T HE new booklet shown here tells how to buy 
your record-keeping forms economically. It 
includes a table showing the cotton fiber can- : = — = =e 
tent needed for different types of records. Find 
out about “color control” ®- it makes your 
records more useful. Send today for your free 
copy of “Papers and Index Cards that Wear 
Better and Last Longer”. Parsons Paper 


Company, Dept. 5A, Holyoke, Massachusetts. Ferguson tractor dealers leaped to make 


advertising copy like this in the set- 
tlement of its four-year suit against 
Ford. The ads point out that Ford 
© prc. 1992 had to pay $9 iillion as royalties to 
Ferguson and that if a farmer wants 
specified featu 1 his tractor he must 
buy a Fergu fter Dec. 31, 1952. 
j ‘ 
Orange concentrate sank with a thud 
when Minute Maid, Birds Eye, and 
Snow Crop dropped wholesale prices 
of the frozen some 20%. Chain 
stores cut pri from about 20¢ a 
can to about ¢ a can. A bumper 
orange crop and 40-million-gal. out- 
put of concentrate spurred the new 
low prices (BW —Feb.23’52,p77 
= 
RCA Victor starts shipments on its 
first three-speed rd player system 
this month. It has four models that 
incorporate the jutomatic player. 
* 
Seagram staged t econd meeting of 
its Seagram Fa Achievement Assn 
last week. Some 55 young men—mainly 


~ 

second-generation Seagram distributors 

stg THE VANGUARD -trekked to Lo lle and Lawrence- 
a el NN Gis ‘ " burg, Ind., to k how the big dis- 


of EXHIBIT CASES ~~ ilies ck 


Food distributors who handle 80% of 
all the perishable foods that pass 


Michaels “Time-Tight” display cases rate high among discriminating through the Port of New York orga- 
buyers. They are tops in design, quality, structural features, appearance nized a five-vear rdinating commit 
and usefulness. In “Time-Tight” cases displays are at their best. Visi- tee to clean up tl intiquated ware 
bility is perfect. Construction details, one of which is Innerlocking houses and operations that choke the 
frames, exclusive with Michaels, reduce toa minimum the possibility port (BW—Nov.10’51,pl 32). 
of theft as well as the ingress of dirt, vermin and moisture. Ps 
Made in a wide range of sizes and styles ““Time-Tight” cases meet vir- We dare you to compare, says a sign at 
tually all the exhibit requirements of universities, schools, science lab- Honolulu’s Chevrolet dealer, Aloha 
oratories, museums, art galleries, libraries, industrial exhibits and ' ; : 
Np. P - h . , Motors, Ltd. The dealer made good 
others. Write for literature which gives complete information. 
by putting a new Ford in his show 
window along with the Chevwvies. His 
THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. salesmen were instructed in a special 
232 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY pep talk citing the Chevvy’s advantages 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals over the Ford. 
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“How Te Get Profits From Inventories”. 
A detailed presentation of simplified, 
proved-in-use methods for keeping stocks 
in balance, holding costs down. KD375 


“How Te Build A Profitable Sales Pro- 
gram”. A wealth of authoritative informa- 
tion in concise form; effective control by 
territory, salesman, product. KD381 








“Production Contre! Systems and Pre- 
cedures”. Practical tips on how to main- 
tain schedules, meet delivery dates and 
keep inventories in balance. X1268 





mcr 
“Atomic Age Accounting”. An outline of 
high speed, low cost methods for obtain- 
ing figure-facts on payroll, cost, produc- 
tion, sales, inventory. M723 


“New Tempo in Figure Preduction”. Now 
you can handle all office figure work on 
ene machine with printed proof of accu- 
racy for every computation. AD515 


“Mechanize Now . . .” Savings of 40 to 
60% made possible by Remington Rand's 
versatile Foremost, the easiest to use of 
all accounting machines. AB423 





“Take A Letter...” Facts about the 
Remington Rand Electri-conomy — how it 
produces better print work and gives you 
10 to 50% greater typing output. RE8499 





“Right Before Yeur Eyes”. Economies 
of “Forward Transcribing”, where the 
typist reads from copy right before her 
eyes. RSL212 





“Synchro-Matic Accounts Payable”. 
Punched cards for rapid tabulations of 
data can be an automatic by-product of 
bookkeeping. ABS48 


Read em and Reap! 


These are just a few among the hundreds of booklets 
offered free by the Management Controls Reference 
Library of Remington Rand... to help you cut costs 
and/or add to your company’s gross income. 

Some have to do with simplified methods — ways 
that you can cut out needless paper work and at 
the same time have complete facts and figures at 
your command, as a basis for effective management 
control. Others show how to get greater clerical out- 
put from office machines and equipment. And most 
contain interesting case history information citing 


proof of results obtained by companies whose prob- 
lems are similar to yours. 

Please check through the titles carefully and let 
us know which you'd like to have. There’s no obli- 
gation, of course. Just phone or visit the nearest 
Remington Rand Business Equipment Center or 
write to Management Controls Reference Library, 
Room 1061, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 





Hemington. Fland. 














WHEELON PRESS is long and low. It is designed for forming shallow parts of airframes, will later get into other commercial fields. 


Midget Press Takes on the Big Jobs 


(Story starts on page 54) 





CONVENTIONAL PRESS 
WHGHT = 125 TONS: NEEDS 
BIG, HEAVY FOUNDATION 


CONVENTIONAL PRESS (left) is a giant next to the Wheelon HEAVY-GAUGE aluminum blank (top) came out of the press 
press (right). But the little one makes just as big a part. as a formed part (bottom). It was formed around the die (center). 
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VOTE FOR 


PERFECT SH 





ERE’S OUR old friend, Johnny 

Careful, campaigning in 1952, 
not for President but for a big issue 
—Perfect Shipping of Freight. He’ll 
win by a landslide, of course, because 
Perfect Shipping rates higher every 
year, particularly in the Midwest 
States served by 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


Each April, America celebrates 
Perfect Shipping Month and takes 
stock of progress. But, every month 
the year round, Shippers and the 
workers who pack, label and load 
Freight do a better job in reducing 
loss and damage. 

Shippers can’t do the whole PS 
job, though. Railroads, which trans- 


port most of the country’s Freight, 
play a big part in Perfect Shipping. 
Year after year, the Railways con- 
tribute greater efficiency, providing 
better cars, locomotives, tracks, 
loading facilities and everything 
else that makes for 


Perfect Shipping 


In the Great Midwest, a leader 
always in the Perfect Shipping 
parade is the M. & St. L., which 12 
times a year observes Perfect Ship- 
ping Month for Better Freight 
Service 


: To Shippers and Receivers 
: To Connecting Railroads 


The MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Railway 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 











How to eliminate 
packaging nightmares 


Sturdy, colorful H & D PREPAKS protect products 

and profits alike. They banish the costly nightmares of goods damaged 
in transit. They eliminate the need to repack for retail delivery. 
This attractive PREPAK® stimulates sales at 

point-of-decision. Handsomely printed in brown 

and black on white linen-finish corrugated board. Product facts 
prominently featured to assist sales personnel. 

H & D can eliminate your packaging nightmares too. Practical 
merchandising packages provide protective strength, 
lightweight, easy packing, compact storage, dual use. Write for the 
14-volume “Little Packaging Library.” Hinde & Dauch, 

5205 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 


HINDE & DAUC. 


“a 
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These WERE valuable papers! 


yf gore dramatic news-picture, taken a few minutes 


after a blast had wrecked the building of a sav- 
ings institution, shows a fireman painstakingly pick- 
ing shreds of mortgage records and remnants of other 


valuable papers out of a tree. 


The explosion, caused by a broken gas main, oc- 
curred when vaults were open and clerks were busy 


posting records at the end of the day. 


As this case illustrates, legal papers, blueprints, 
sales records, drawings and other valuable documents 
are subject to the same hazards as your building, its 


furnishings and fixtures. 


You need the protection of Travelers Valuable 
Papers Insurance so you'll be reimbursed for their 
full value to your business—should they be destroyed. 


Get full information from your Travelers agent or 
broker about this low-cost protection for one of your 
most valuable assets. And if you sell goods or services 


on credit, you'll also want to talk with your Travelers 


man about Accounts Receivable Insurance. 

This insurance protects you against loss in event 
you’re ever unable to bill customers because your 
records are gone. 

If you would like to know the name of the nearest 
Travelers agent, we'll be glad to give it to you. 


MORAL: INSURE IN e 


The Travelers 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers In- 
demnity Company, ‘The Travelers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford 15, Conn. Serving the insuring public in the 
United States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 





The photo above 
shows how easily the 
Twindril — powered 
by a Gardner-Denver 
Portable Air Com- 
pressor towed behind 
the tractor—handled 
its hillside assign- 
ment on a West Vir- 
inia pipe line recent- 
y completed by the 
H. L. Gentry Con- 
struction Company. 


GARDNER-DENVER 


helps put natural gas lines 


all over the map! 


Here you see one of the modern developments that 
has enabled natural gas to surge ahead as the fastest 
growing U.S. industry. It’s the Twindril — a new 
Gardner-Denver tool for drilling dynamite holes 
faster and easier. 


Some 340,000 miles of natural gas lines now cover 
the nation from New England to the Pacific Coast. 
And along hundreds of these miles the pipe had to 
be buried in solid rock. There’s where the Twindril 
helped pipe line contractors turn map lines into 
trench lines fast. 


In every other growing industry, too, Gardner-Denver 
pumps, compressors, rock drills and other pneumatic 
equipment are helping to speed progress. For ap- 
plications in your business, write Gardner-Denver 
Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


SINCE 1859 


GARDNER-DENVER 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 


| 





} 
| 
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are fed into the press on a sliding bed 
at the ends 
¢ Smaller—The Wheclon press, unlike 
conventional ones, has no moving parts, 
except the bed on which the blanks are 
loaded. Using the hydraulic pressure 
this way, says Wheclon, makes it possi- 
ble to cut the size of the press. 
Wheelon and his enginecrs have 
built the press to make shallow parts, 
which include 10st of the forming in 
making airplane frames. The advantages 
to the industn that the tooling is 
simple and cheap, to begin with, The 
press uses only forming die, and not 
the two of ot! So, come a 
new tooling job 


i 


presses. 
a quick switch in 
parts, tooling can replace an old 
die with a new one without being too 
fussy about the alignment of the die. 
¢ More Flexible—In the long run, the 
press will enable airframe manufacturers 
to design light The weight re 
duction will co from the elimination 
of extra thickne in the parts, or the 
supports that idded later. ‘The parts 
will be strong enough to do without 
these features because of the improved 

forming that they get in the press 
A small man turer can also get a 
few more extra The small size of 
Wheelon’s de nakes it more ficx 
It doesn’t need a 


ible around a pl 

heavy foundation for support or a tall 
PI 

the clearance on its 


plant to allow 
facturer can easily 


height. The 
move it to suit plant layout. 
Che pilot mode! at 
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Inside a 


has scheduled month 
same Doug! 
plant, it would 1 floor space that 
measures about bv 4 ft., stands 
6 ft. high. ‘The orks of the press 
loads a floor The first 
models will pressures 
5.000 Ib.. 7.50 ind 10.000 lb.. 
with press length multiples of 2 ft 
¢ Other Uses—! Wheeclon press 
isn’t restricted t king airplane parts, 
though. Dougla Verson hope to 
find many othe 

The Wheclon on 
handle the tough 
titanium, given 
pressure. ‘That 
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which are now n by 
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Dont let a Hot Item Cool Off in Transit! 





Get it there overnight via 
American Airlines Airfreight 


HERE’s GOOG NEws for every retailer 
who knows the frustration of being 
caught short by a sudden “run” on 
popular merchandise: You can get 
reorders on your shelves overnight 
via airfreight. No need to stall cus- 
tomers and lose sales—the merchan- 
dise is there! 

Best of all, this kind of airfreight 
service means you need never over- 
load your inventory. For one of air- 
freight’s advantages is that it allows 
you to stock just for today’s needs— 


AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE 


and meet tomorrow’s as they come. 
At the same time, airfreight helps 
you to speed up your turnover—avoid 
merchandise depreciation—and re- 
duce warehousing costs. 

Because these benefits are so 
far-reaching, the consideration of 
airfreight is a management responsi- 
bility. Wire us collect and we'll have 
an American Airlines representative 
in your office promptly to show you 
how this modern distribution method 
can help effect higher profits for your 
company. American Airlines, Cargo 
Sales Division, 100 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES “- 








Check American FUSE 
For Every Airfreight 
Problem— Here's Why 


ARGO CAPACITY 

American has the greatest 
available ton-mile capacity of 
any airline 

ANDLING FACILITIES 
American's airfreight facili- 
ties are backed by the largest 
personnel force of any airline 


XPERIENCE 

American has been operating 
airfreight service longer than 
any other airline 

OVERAGE 

American directly serves more 
of America’s leading business 
centers than any other airline 
NOW-HOW 

American has handled more 
freight than any other airline 











MERCURY “JEEP” 
out-performs all others 
at 2000-lb. rating 


Put the JEEP to work in your plant. Let 
your operators get the feel of its easy 


handling its unusual maneuverability 
(right-angle stacks in a 9'-6" aisle with 
48° load). Let your maintenance depart- 
ment see how simple it is to service the 
JEEP. with famous unit assembly. Make 
these tests of low-cost handling ... at our 
expense. Write for Mercury's special 30- 
day demonstration plan. 


MERCURY 


FORK TRUCKS: TRACTORS ‘TRAILERS 





MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4146 S. HALSTED ST. * CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
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ELIMINATING unnecessary bottle sizes helped Sharp & Dohme 


ry = 





realize ... 


Big Saving in Packaging 


Plenty of companies beat their brains 
out dreaming of ways to get sales and 
advertising oomph in their packaging. 
Lost in the shuffle, frequently, is the 
fact that the fancy and varied containers 
are costing an awful lot of unnecessary 
money 

Henry W. Gadsden, vice-president 
in charge of operations for the big 
drug house of Sharp & Dohme, Inc., 
decided three years ago to look into 
the balance between sales appeal and 
cost in the packaging department. A 
lot of things have happened since then 
Notably, Sharp & Dohme has saved 
nearly $500,000 in two vears, mostly 
by standardizing its packaging. 
¢ Wide Field—Gadsden set up a pack 


age development department, in charge 


ties and respon- 
nanagement. The 
ictivity are l) 
packages; 


of all packaging act 
sible directly to t 
department's fields 
design and const tion of 
(2) label and cart 
selection of packag quipment; and 
(4) the functioning of this equipment. 
A few figures t lv the story of 
lished by 


ifications; (3) 


what has been 
standardization p 
ago Sharp & Doh ed 62 bottle 


p sizes have 


Iwo 


sizes; now it has 
been cut from 15 to nine, label 
sizes from 45 to 
cartons from 27 t type second 
corru 


f folding 


ir packs from 27 
gated packers fron 
¢ Equipment—St 
ninted for 
1952 
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Westinghouse 
Lamp Division 


Frawide 


GROUP 
Ker o 


0 
FLUQRESCENT 
AS 


An amazing new 
film that proves 
you actually 
save money 


by replacing 
lamps before 
they BURN OUT 


Replace lamps before they 
burn out, and save money? 
It’s true. This new _ 
15-minute film in color 
shows you why and how. 
Group replacement is based 
on a study of cost analysis 
—a study Westinghouse 
has pioneered since 1929. 


To see the film, just mail 

the coupon, and we will arrange 
a screening at your convenience, 
No obligation, of course. 


Westinghouse Lamp Division 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 

| would like to show your new film to a group 
of our people on 
at o'ciock, if possible. 
NAME 
POSITION 
COMPANY 
STREET 


CITY. 




















you Can BE SURE...1F 17S 


Westinghouse 





mechanical kaging equipment has 
helped; so has the development of spe- 


cial techniqu And the project is not 


9 a one-shotter w savings are constantly 
e being sought 


Part of the packaging department’s 
ob is to weigh the claims of the sales 
Only White provides the oa advertising men against the need 
i for savings ke the case of vitamin 
Extra Earning Power of pills, which iffected by sunlight. 
Amber glas the only way to protect 
SPECIALIZED DESIGN the pills from deterioration. But amber 
has a lot k s appeal than white, 
or blue, o1 i—none of which pro 
A misfit truck wastes time and truck “off the shelf’. A White tects the prod 
money. Over its life, it can waste truck of Specialized Design... In the old multi-bottle days, S&D 
many times its original cost. exactly adapted to its work... used two bott f identical size, one 
That’s why owners who keepa earns a little more every day, 
close eye on costs, never buy a a lot more over its longer life. 





amber for vit ns and other drugs 
needing protection from sunlight, the 
other white t e sales charm to the 
drugs that led no shield. Not 
any more, though. Now all the bottles 
in this size are amber, with economy 
triumphing les appeal 

e The Loser—In general, the decisions 
seem to have gone against sales appeal. 
Of the 28 bot sizes still used by 
S&D, only three come in clear glass. 

In the past t years the packaging 
department | taken a look at how 
800 different products are wrapped up. 
In all, 52 cha ave been made. The 
need for some of them had been known 
before the department was created, but 
there had been no one to force the 
necessary interdepartmental compro 
mises. 

The use of automatic packaging 
equipment ha d a lot of money. 
3000 Pounds more payload with White 3000 But much of tl uuld not have been 
possible if bottles had not been stand 
ardized. In tl ld days, it was un- 
economical to y machinery that 
could handle on ne or a few of the 
many bottle 
¢ Partitions—N packaging materials 
have also help« S&D save money 
Fabricated pol; ne foam has been 
used for insert partitions in cartons 
that contain different sizes of am 
poules and vial 4 20% saving was 
rung up over the old method 

more power per pound Redesigning irtitions has made 
of engine weight it possible to sh cartoned and un 
, ' , cartoned bottle the same package. 
New Weight Savings ae - The trick is to use partitions twice as 
in Payload Tractors : - : thick as the standard carton used for 
; - = bottles. Thus the bare bottles get as 
Extra money-earning 

peyleed ender today’s ‘ much protection they would have 

highway weight laws be- ' ; had if cartoned 
cause of White Mustang , In the printing department, new 
Power and new Special- , : methods also m t savings. S&D 
ized Design weight-saving solae , a changes as many as 240 label specifica 
features. sailed mr tions in a month. With the typesetting 
farmed out to outsiders, the changes 
e a DESIGN Ask your White Representative How added up to a large sum. So the com 
White Specialized Design Costs Less... Earns pany bought equipment to set its own 
More...in Your Transportation Service type. This, plus changes made in the 
sgn ttn ng THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY - Cleveland 1, Ohio plates used for pr nfting, are expec ted 

The White Motor Company of Canada Limited * Factory at Montreal to save nearly 25 

e File System—At the time the investi- 
FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS | gation of packaging was started, ma- 


New weight distribution and shorter wheelbase mean more payload “up 
front"...more “revenue” space in White 3000 for highway transport. 
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You may find, as many manufacturers have, that Atlas chemicals can 
improve product quality... help cut costs by simplifying processing. 


Atlac® dry polyester resins used in glass fiber reinforced plastics are 
examples of the profitable versatility of Atlas chemicals. 


The only dry alkyd resins on the market, Atlac powdered resins are 
free-flowing, easy to handle, easy to use in preform machines... and 
are stable in storage. You can ‘‘tailor-make’’ your formulations for 
binding, laminating and molding compounds with Atlac resins. 


Another Atlas chemical, sorbitol, helps keep cigarettes and 
pipe tobacco, pharmaceuticals and cosmetics factory-fresh. 


And sorbitol derivatives add sales-appeal to paints and var- 
nish by improving gloss. . . drying qualities . . . adhesion. 


Call or write Atlas today for complete and profitable infor- 
mation on these and such other Atlas chemicals as wetting 
agents .. . non-ionic detergents . . . stearic acids... 
emulsifiers and textile ‘‘assistants."’ 


odie ELECTRIC 


How fine—how useful to you—can a tape recorder be? 





GET AN EKOTAPE AND SEE! 


The very first time you see an Ekotape 
when you hear its 
gloriously natural tone, and see how utterly 
simple it is to operate . . . you'll get a new 
idea of how useful and valuable this truly 
fine portable recording-reproducing unit 
can be to you—in your home, business, 
church, school or wherever you are! 


recorder in action... 


Your business needs Ekotape 
Businessmen find Ekotape an essential aid 
in countless ways: Recording sales meet- 
ings, improving speech, sending verbal in- 
structions or messages to branch offices or 
dealers, recording customer comments on 
your products or services ... Almost al- 
ways, when Ekotape is bought for one pur- 
pose, many other vital uses are found for it. 


Endless enjoyment at home 
Think of the limitless uses for Ekotape in 
your home. With it, you can record con- 


WEBSTER 


R ACtnNnNeE @ 


versations when friends gather, help the 
youngsters’ music study by recording and 
playing back their efforts, record your fa- 
vorite radio programs, preserve the sound 
of Baby’s first words—the fun and thrill 
Ekotape gives you are endless! 


Made by Webster Electric 
Ekotape—loyal servant in business, a joy 
in your home— is available in several mod- 
els to fill every need. It is made and guar- 
anteed by Webster Electric, a company 
whose name for 42 years has stood for un- 
challenged excellence in the production of 
electrical, electronic and mechanical prod- 
ucts for home and business use. 


See and hear Ekotape demonstrated—in 
your home or office, if you prefer—by your 
nearest dealer. If you don’t know his name, 
fill in and mail the coupon to us. We will 
send the information you check. 


ELECTRIC 


wisconsin 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 





Please send information on items checked. 
] EKOTAPE 
} Nearest EKOTAPE dealer 


Nome 


© TELETALK intercommunication 
© PEATHERIDE Pick-up ee 


—-- 45 


Webster Electric Company, Dept. BW-5, Racine, Wisconsin 


O W-€ Fuel-units and Transformers for 
oll burners 
0 Hydraulic Pumps 





Address 





coe — "1 


a 
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terial shortages iced probable. An- 
other important purpose of the study, 
for that reason, was to determine what 
substitutes were possible. Edward R. 
Hamm, head of the package devclop- 
ment department, decided the com- 
pany should gather 


complete data on 
all possible alternates 
Hamm and assistant, H. Earl 
Mack, set up a detailed cross-reference 
system consisting of three parts 
* Alphabeti il list of the com 
pany’s products, coded 
e Cross-reference to 
series of special package 
sheets. ] 


a complete 
specification 
ll the materials that 
specific package. 

e to a third listing 
packaging material, 
bottle, or 


These Hist 
go to make up each 

e Cross-referen 
of all uses of cach 
such as a specific type cap, 
carton. 

This way, it’s possible to look up 
what packaging materials are necessar\ 
for any product and what products are 
packaged in a certain material. Should 
it become neces to make a substitu 
tion, the file will indicate all other 
materials that ma affected by that 
substitution. For instance, when a cap 
substitution is planned, the file will in 
dicate if such a nge would have any 
cffect on cartot other packaging 
materials. 


Junior Jet Engine 


Small private planes may yet be powered 
by jet engines if this 172-pounder proves 
out in tests now being condycted at 
Northrop Aeronautical Institute, Hawthorne, 
Calif. With a calculated thrust of 340 Ib., 
the engine is said to be able to push a small 
plane at speeds up to 300 mph. The baby 
jet, christened with the copyrighted name 
of Centriflow, was built by students at the 
Institute, working under the direction of 
William Tietjan (above) 
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New electric generating 


mewn" It's a fabulous new power center 





Ship via C & E I for depend- 
able freight handling and on- 
time deliveries through the great 
gateways of the Midwest— 
Chicago, Evansville, St. Louis, 
and Thebes. 





...setved by the C&El 


A mere dot on your map of Southern Illinois, the little Ohio 
River town of Joppa looms today as one of the world’s greatest 
centers of electric power. To this point the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad will soon be hauling several million tons of 
coal annually for wo mammoth generating stations, now being 
pushed to completion. Their combined 1,300,000-kilowatt 
capacity will serve, initially, the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
new $700,000,000 plant near Paducah, Ky. 

But only initially. Power for private industry will also be 
available, in an area where excellent industrial sites may be 
had, where the water supply is unfailing, and where the 
freight-handling and rail-water transfer facilities of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad are being expanded and 
improved to meet a dramatic challenge. 

What's Joppa? It may be the site of the new plant you are 
considering ... and it surely should be one of the first possi- 
bilities to investigate. 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD 


332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 








When selecting a manufacturer of 


BUSINESS FORMS... 


OVERN YOUR CHOICE: 


WHAT FACTORS G 


ill |. EXPERIENCE 
2. FACILITIES 
3 SPECIALIZATI ON 


4% SERVICE 











All relevant factors for judging the qualifi- 
cations of a business forms manufacturer 
can be boiled down to Experience, Facilities, 
Specialization and Service. They are used 
by buyers of business forms to evaluate the 
manufacturing know-how of potential 
suppliers. Here is how Autographic Register 
Company measures up to these points: 


s EXPERIENCE Autographic has manufactured business forms for 69 
years. The thousands of users currently served include every type 
of business and governmental division. 


a FACILITIES Autographic has the most up-to-date equipment for print- 
ing, numbering, perforating, punching, interleaving, folding and 
collating continuous business forms—including multi-purpose ma- 
chines that combine several operations. A new factory with 136,000 
square feet of manufacturing floor space is under construction. 


® SPECIALIZATION Autographic has specialized for many years in 
the design and manufacture of continuous forms, with or without 
carbons, for all types of office machines. This concentration of effort 
has developed manufacturing know-how that enables us to pro- 
duce workable business forms. It is your assurance that forms 
produced for you will perform satisfactorily in their end use. 


> SERVICE Autographic representatives are qualified to interpret cus- 
tomers’ form requirements and to give technical assistance to 
methods and operating departments in the application and design 
of continuous forms. 


raphe BUSINESS FORMS 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
215- 7th Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 
Founded 1883 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Iimenite, one of the titanium ores, 
is the object of a drilling operation in 
Albemarle Sound North Carolina. 
litanium is used, among other things, 
in white paint pigment. National Lead 
Co. and Burnup & Sims, Inc., are the 
two companic cooperating in the 
search. 

Du Pont Co. has taken options on 
more than 1,100 acres near New Johns- 
ville, Tenn. The big tract will be the 
future location of an industrial plant 
if present plans are completed. 

.) 


Wingtip fuel tanks, used for many 
years on military aircraft, are being de- 
veloped for use on commercial trans 
ports. Lcckheed Aircraft Corp. be- 
lieves they will be standard equipment 
on commercial planes using turboprop 
engines. The tanks should take to the 
air commercially und 1955. 


Newsprint making is being tried a 
new way by Herty Laboratory, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. [he experiments use 
bagasse, a fibrous material left after 
juice is extracted from sugar cane. 

© 
Titanium bar forgings with “excellent” 
surface finishes are possible with a new 
forging method developed by Kropp 
Forge Co. This solves one of the big 
commercial probl ms that titanium has 
presented—its poor adaptability to forg- 
ing. 

= 
Canada Metal Co., Toronto, has re 
portedly landed American and Canadian 
manufacturing rig! for equipment 
that will hot die-press brass, bronze, 
copper, and aluminum. The metal is 
heated until plastic, then squeezed un 
der pressure into a dic 

* 


An iso-octyl alcohol plant will be built 
at Wood River, Ill, for Standard Oil 
Company (Indian M. W. Kellogg 
Co., refinery and chemical plant engi- 
neers, will do th« Iding. 


Increased chlorine-producing capacity 
for Diamond Alkali Co. will result from 
construction at the company’s Houston 
(Tex.) plant. This expansion was orig- 
inally scheduled for the plant at Paines- 
ville, Ohio. The change was made be- 
cause of more favorable market condi- 
tions at Houston. 
* 

Piasecki Helicopter Corp. claims the 
largest rotary-wing aircraft factory in the 
world with the opening of a 220,000-sq. 
ft. addition to its Morton (Pa.) plant. 
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You, too, can cut costs and increase efficiency with 


BROWN FINTUBE Gectéowal HEAT EXCHANGERS 


@ A Brown Fintube Heat Exchanger for a given duty 

consists of Brown Fintube standard heat exchanger 

connected in proper series-parallel arrange- 

ment ...and gives users many advantages not available 
with “bundle type” exchangers . . . including 


FLEXIBILITY: If the duty changes—and this is by no 
means uncommon — you can rearrange the 
you already have, and be operating efficiently on almost 
any new duty, on short notice, with a minimum of 
new equipment. “Bundle type” exchangers are not 
flexible. For them a change in duty usually involves de- 
signing, building—and waiting— for a whole new unit. 

NO OBSOLESCENCE: Brown Fintube Seeféené never 
become obsolete. They can be assembled into one 
exchanger after another. An exchanger can even be 
dismantled and the Sections shipped, and reused, in 
two or more other plants miles apart. 


MEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 


Heater for 
Storage Tanks 


Suction Heater 
for Storage Tanks 


REDUCED FOULING: Brown Fintube Sections operate 
at lower “skin” temperatures, and minimize coking. 
The longitudinal passages control the material flow, 
eliminating eddies and reducing fouling. Pressure 
drop is held to a minimum. 

EASY CLEANING: assures more efficient heat transfer. 
By manifolding an extra parallel stream into an ex- 
changer the entire unit can be operated continuously — 
always clean — without ever coming off line. 

REDUCED STORES: avoids tying up thousands of 
dollars in spare parts, housing and handling them. 

PROMPT DELIVERY: Standardization permits 
economical assembly line manufacture from 
standardized parts and quicker delivery. 

If you heat— or cool — liquids or gases in your 

lant, you can cut costs and increase efficiency with 

rown Fiatube heat exchanger Sestiens Send for 
Bulletin No. 512. It describes how we can save you money! 


RETA GO cane conten 
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Asb Bublloy-Dunton 














how to RECLAIM INDUSTRIAL WASTES 
_ SOLVE POLLUTION PROBLEMS 
-- CONSERVE PROCESS WATER 


ized Waste Recovery Engineers have helped 
save millions of dollars for American industry. 
By conserving process water, they have helped 
plants to continue operation — otherwise 
threatened to shut down due to water short- 
age. They have solved water pollution prob- 
lems, saving plants from costly litigation and 
harassment. 

If you have a waste recovery, pollution 
or water conservation problem, Bulkley- 
Dunton can solve it. Write today to 


Bulkley-Dunton’s highly special- 





BULKLEY, DUNTON 
PROCESSES, INC. 


295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
q Pacific Coast: Security Bidg., Pasadena 1, Cal. 





Department Store Saves 2'/2 HOURS 
on Each Rug Roll Handled 


Efficiency in the handling of rug rolls, 12 
to 18 ft. long, 10” to 30” diameter, has 
been improved enormously at the F. & R. 
Lazarus & Co., Columbus, Ohio, by elim- 
inating former time-consuming steps and 


GET THIS BOOK! 
ent free 


ee 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL Division 
‘Wat CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO. 
1752 East 288th St., Wickliffe, Ohio 


Seek ah 


a AOA AAAA 


installing a Cleveland Tramrail overhead 
track and bridge system. 

Hoist, carrier travel and rug grab are 
motorized, eliminating manual lifting or 
pulling of loads. Handling time of carpet 
rolls from box car to stor- 
age, to cutting floor has 
been reduced by 2 hours 
and 36 minutes per roll. 
Regardless of what you 
handle, Cleveland Tram- 
rail most likely can cut 
your costs as much as 
20% to 50% 

Let us give you the details. 





NEW PRODUCTS 


a 


Adjustable Blowtorch 


A heavy-duty torch with an ad- 
justable handle that ikes it easicr to 
use has been de ved by Industrial 
Engineered Product ( The pistol 
grip handle can b d close to the 
torch for better it or back away 
from the reflected h 

Called the Baz torch, 
signed for the industrial field and uses 
standard liquid petroleum gas Lhe 
manufacturer claim im produce a 
flame 20 in. long anc in. in diameter. 
It is particularly f for “hard to 
get at” locations 
e Source: Industria 
ucts Co., 7416 M« 
geles, Cal 
e Price: $19.75 


its de 


I ngineered Prod 


Ave., Los An- 


Central Dictation 


A telephone dictation hookup can 
give the executive same privileges 
he would have with ndividual ma 
chine. That's the claim that Gray Man 
ufacturing Co. mak its PhonAudo 
graph. 

Users dictate thi 
to the centrally located recorder, yet 
enjoy complete pri And by push 
ing a button, they sten back to 
any part of their dictation The user 
also has direct phone connection to the 
stenographer for giving special instruc- 
tions. Thus he can dictate a letter, then 
request that it be sent special delivery. 

I'he svstem works best in cases where 


1 special phone 
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Not too long ago many types of 
stainless fasteners couldn't 
made commercially because no 
chrome-nickel stainless steel had 
a slow enough rate of work- 
hardening. Then A+E+Service 
was called in. Result: Carpenter 
Stainless No. 10, the first of its 
kind, made possible a new, im- 
portant product. 


More “muscle” for tough jobs 
“We need an air-hardening die 
steel that is tough, hardens 
through in large sections, and 
can be heat treated with less fuss 
at a Jower temperature !”’ 
AeEeService accepted the chal- 
lenge and went to work. Result: 
Carpenter Vega, the only air- 
hardening die steel that offers 
all these advantages. 





DELIVERED: 
750 lbs. of imagination 


to help you outdistance competition! 


From the minute those specialty steel 
bars from Carpenter hit your receiving 
dock, you have a headstart in improving 
your competitive position. 


That’s because Carpenter's Application 
Engineering Service rides along with 
every bar delivered. A-E*Service is 
Carpenter's way of working with cus- 
tomers ... helping them get more than 
“expected performance” from specialty 
steels. This is why the Carpenter man 
seldom takes your application for 
granted. He wants to £now about the job. 
Often, former production or perform- 
ance records just aren’t good enough. 


Mill specialists may even tear the job 
down, then build it up again with steels 
virtually “tailored” to your needs. 


If trends in industry indicate the need for 
a new steel, that’s a job for A-E+Service; 
too. The fact is, Carpenter customers are 
often the first to profit from a pioneering 
program developing new and better steels 
to accomplish hitherto unheard-of results: 


This is A+E*Service...a truly different 
concept of service on specialty steels: 
This is the thinking and imagination 
that accompany every bar of Carpenter 
Steel you apply. 


keeps you 
ahead of competition 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY e READING, PA; 
Pioneers in improved Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steels through continuing research 





more than fi would normally 
share one secret Each person has 
“ e ” a special phone iis desk, connected 
| directly to th tral recording ma 

| did! chine. As soon 1¢ phone is in use, 


all others imn tely go “dead.” No 


sé a 5 ” one can listen : 
0 | e Source: The G Mfg. Co., 521 
a Fifth Ave., New Yor Y 


e Price: About 600 for an average 


“| thi k | did l”’ installation wit! phones 
mn ld: Dressed-Up Office Safe 

The usually stodgy office safe has a 
streamlined treatment now Mosler 
Safe Co. has inti ed a safe designed 
by Raymond Lo Associates that has 
a lot of new feat nd is fire-resistant 
besides 

The numera f the combination 
“To this day neither of us knows who dial now are on it de. The manufac 
was at fault. But that misunder- turers say this n mu can open the 
safe without bending over. And thc 
dial numbers a1 vered except th« 
, ones at the top other people in 
on specially printed forms, at every the office can’t teal” the combina 
step as it goes through the office. tion 


standing led me to suggest a system 
of recording every transaction 


These forms prevent confusion and Handles hay turned sideways 


delay all along the line!” to make the f semble a filing 
. cabinet. Mosle no safety features 


have been sacrif the new design 
transactions on printed e Source: Me fe Co., Hamilton, 


Accurate records of all 


forms promote teamwork, Ohio. 
end misunderstandings, 


fix responsibilities. Perhaps Moisture Detective 


you can profit from 


: ge An clectronic device for determining 
better business printing. moisture in stored packages has been 
developed by linneapolis-Honeywell 


If PAYS TO DO BUSINESS Regulator Co. A ll sensitive humid 


ity indicator, with outside connections, 
ON HAMMERMILL PAPERS is sealed into the packages. Moisture 
content can th e determined by 
Your printer can help you design plugging 2 small tron meter into 
efficient business forms, letterheads the outside con I 

Developed by t company in co 
operation with the Defense Dept., the 
5 : ; device is prima for protection of 
printers do—you may be sure it’s military equipment, but may get civilian 


the right paper for you. Look for the 4 applications 


and other printing. If he suggests 
Hammermill Bond—as thousands of 


Hammermill Guild sign on a printer’s e Source: Minnea Honeywell Reg 
window. Let the Guild sign be ; “a ulator Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
your guide to printing satisfaction. 
Send for the free Working Kit of Alloy Improves Battery 
Hammermill Bond. Electric Storage Battery Co. this 
week introduced a new industrial stor 
age battery featuring a silver alloy to 
reduce corrosion of the grid The alloy, 
called Silvium, is used in the positive 
plate of this Exide-Ironclad battery 

The manufactu laims that life of 
the battery will al e increased by the 
enclosing of the alloy grid in slotted 
Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania hard-rubber_ tubes his permits the 
Please send me — FREE — The Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. battery fluid to reach the grid, but pre- 
vents it from washing out the alloy. 
The bottom of the tube is sealed with 
a plug to prevent material loss. 
e Source: The Electric Storage Battery 
Co., P.O. Box 8109, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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AIR POWER 


FOR BUSINESS @ 
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EXECUTIVES 
Two For One 


Last week, the work load piled on U.S. 
executives seemed to have reached a 
record high. In many cases the likeliest 
solution appeared to be a company-owned 
business plane. By reducing wasteful 
travel time, a business plane could often 
give harassed officials at least two work 
days for one. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Custom Made 


When he travels, a businessman must 
ordinarily fit his plans into pre-arranged 
transportation schedules. To Robert B. 
Bregman, Secretary of Chicago’s Price 
Iron & Steel Co., this didn’t make sense. 
Why shouldn't transportation fit his travel 
plans? 

Bregman bought a Cessna 195 business 
plane, hired a pilot (he has no desire to 
learn to fly), and began keeping a precise 


} 


STEELMAN ROBERT B. BREGMAN 
His time is his own 


record of how the investment paid off— 
“right down to the penny.” Now, looking 
back, he’s sure it was a smart move. He 
flew 88,000 miles the first nine months, 
uses the Cessna constantly. 


A typical day for Mr. Bregman begins 
with a take-off from New York at 8:30, 
puts him in Schenectady at 9:45 for a two- 
hour appointment, followed by lunch. 
Early afternoon finds him at a mill the 
company does business with in Phoenix- 
ville, Pa.; mid-afternoon in Philadelphia; 
back in New York at 4:30. Bregman says 
that this personalized flying would take 2 
days by scheduled airlines—and at that, 
he would miss Phoenixville. 


The roominess of the 5-place Cessna 
195A is an important advantage to Breg- 
man—it gives him space to work en route. 
He likes the Cessna’s comfort, its high 
wing (better visibility). Finally, the 195’s 
speed puts New York only 5 hours from 
Chicago (gas and oil cost for the 
flight: $23). 


HISTORY 
ADVERTISEMENT 48 


WCSSHd 


SALES MANAGER A. W. McCULLOCH & CESSNA 170 
8 days gained, $700 saved 


SALESMANSHIP 
Off The Road 


U.S. sales managers have never ceased 
to remind salesmen that “You've got to 
make calls to get results.” General Sales 
Manager A. W. McCulloch of Irrigation 
Equipment Co. shows his sales force how 
—with a Cessna 170. 

In a recent trip with his Southeastern 
district manager, McCulloch traveled 
7,000 miles, mostly to small towns, visited 
15 dealers, 25 farm customers, scores of 
prospects. Total travel time in his Cessna 
170: less than 3 days (66 hours). 

On another 3-week swing, McCulloch, 
who keeps comprehensive trip records, 
found he had saved $700 by using the 
Cessna instead of a car. Even more im- 
portant to McCulloch, he gained 8 work- 
ing days free-and-clear with the Cessna. 


YOUR BUSINESS 

Try It Out 

Now, let a Cessna prove its value to 
your firm. Charter a 170 or 195 before you 
buy. Fly it on every trip you make. Com- 
pare it with any transportation—in actual 
economy, in time you save, in new profits 
it alone makes possible. 

Your local Cessna dealer will gladly 
make all arrangements. See him, today! 


* * * 


For more information on Cessnas 
and more case histories on the use of 
Cessnas in businesses similar to yours, 
phone or see your local Cessna dealer. 
He is listed in the classified section 
of your telephone directory. Or write 
CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO., Dept. 43, 
Wichita, Kansas. 





Y > 
JeESSNa 


190 SERIES 


Propeller. 


1 s , 








YOU'RE MONEY AHEAD WITH A CESSNA! 
This big, roomy Cessna 190 seats 5 comfortably. Gives you High-Wing visibility ond 
stability. Fast cruising speeds. Powerful, reliable airline-type engine. Constant Speed 
All-metal dependability. Patented Landing Gear that smooths rough-field 
9 proofed cabin, foam-rubber seats. Up to 200 Ibs. luggage space ... All, 
standard equipment! See the Cessna 190, today! See the new Cessna 170, tool It's America’s 
lowest-priced 4-place all-metal plane by several thousand dollars! 











for your 


Check these 4 points to find 
all the features you want 


1. What about picture quality? 
Be sure you get a projector that deliv- 
ers a clear, sharp, steady picture, equal 
to exacting standards of *SMPTE. 
(RCA’s new “Thread-Easy” projector 
far exceeds *SMPTE standards, by 


actual tests.) 


2. What about sound quality? 
Sound distortion should be less than 
5%. Be sure you get this performance. 
This projector definitely performs at 
less than 5% distortion. Remember, 
it's built by RCA, world-famous for 
sound and film recording. 


3. How about ease of opera- 
tion? 


Before you buy any machine, test it 
for ease of set-up, threading, pack-up, 


i) 

y Single-case Junior model 
* RCA “400” Thread-Easy 

= Projector. (Also available in 
ry CwO-case Senior model.) 


and carrying. (With RCA’s projector, 
you can set up in 2 minutes, thread 
film in 30 seconds, pack up in 3 min- 
utes, carry like an overnight bag. 
Proved by actual time tests.) 


4. What about dependability? 
Be sure you get a machine that won’t 
fail you at the last minute. (RCA’s 
projector is built for rough usage... 
built to keep the show rolling. With- 
Out stopping projector, you can re- 
cover either film loop. Or clean 
picture gate and sound optics. Re- 
place projection lamp in 45 seconds, 
exciter lamp in 20 seconds. It’s quiet, 
too. Big A-C motor is 500% oversize. 
Purrs along quieter than other pro- 
jectors, by actual test.) 


*SMPTE: ‘Society of Motion Picture and Television En- 
gineers,"’ foremost authority on projection and sound 
standards 


Check all these features 
and you'll buy RCA! 


Want full story? Mail coupon TODAY 


Visual Products, Dept. 26E 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 

Without obligation, please send me free brochure on the new 
“Thread-Easy” RCA “400” projector that I can set up in 
2 minutes, thread in 30 seconds, pack up in 3 minutes, and 


carry like an overnight bag. 


Name——— 


Position 





Ss 





Address. 





City. 


State 





© Please arrange actual demonstration 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 








Scratches in machined surfaces are de- 
tected by an instrument developed by 
General Motors Corp. A diamond 
stylus, moving over the surface, will 
indicate scratches as small as one- 
millionth of an inch. 

of 
A fused material containing trace cle- 
ments of iron, boron, zinc, copper, 
manganese, iodine, and molybdenum 
is available to makers of commercial 
fertilizers. Ferro Corp., Cleveland, be- 
lieves the product will aid plant growth 
for an extended time because it is 
relatively insoluble in water. 

, e 

Fluorescent chalk has been introduced 
by Norco Products. According to the 
manufacturer, the chalk, which will 
glow under blacklight, can be used for 
illustrating slide demonstrations with- 
out turning on the normal lights. 

— 
A high-pressure injection pump will 
inject liquid chemicals into other liquids 
against 20,000-lb. pressure, says the 
Texsteam Corp f Houston, Tex. 
Feed pressures of 50 Ib. will give out- 
put pressures of 20,000 Ib. 

ae 
It’s easy to cut 1}-in. wire rope, says 
the Manco Mfg. Co. of Bradlev, IIl., 
if you use its latch-type wire rope 
cutter. A click of the latch opens the 
anvil. When the rope is in place, the 
latch automatically locks. 
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Movable Chart Symbols 


Pictographs, small reproductions of graphic 
symbols, are available on tapes for 
chart presentations. Developed by Chart- 
Pak, Inc., they are designed to supplement 
standard statistical patterns used in graphing. 
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O'Fallon (left) and Frank Bishop of Eugene O'Fallon, Inc., will 


start work on a tower as soon as company gets license. 


NEW STATIONS will soon blossom around this spot on Look- 


out Mountain, now that the television freeze is ending. Gene 


Contenders in Denver's Race for TV 


DENVER TELEVISION’S John Wolf- COLORADO TELEVISION'S president 
berg (left) and Harry Schnibbe are already W. D. Pyle (left) and secretary T. C. 
piping TV shows into their theaters. Ekrem own radio station KVOD. 


METROPOLITAN TELEVISION, inex- 
perienced but well-heeled, is ran by W. W. 
Grant (left) and Ralph Radetsky. 
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ALADDIN RADIO & TELEVISION has already placed its order for equipment. Execu- 
tives Hugh Terry (left) and Clayton Brace operate a TV workshop in Denver. 


Jostle at Starting Gate 


When the Federal Communications 
Commission lifted its ban on new tele- 
vision stations (BW-—Apr.19°52,p27), 
it fired the starting shot in the race for 
new channels. From now on, com 
petition for the 2,053 new stations will 
be terrific. And nowhere will it be 
fiercer than in Denver, Colo. 

Denver is the largest city in the 
United States still without television. 
It was caught short when FCC lowered 
the boom in 1948. Ever since, the city 
has been licking its wounds and pre- 
paring for the day the ban would be 
lifted. To add insult to injury, Denver 
has been sitting smack on top of tele- 
vision: AT&T’s transcontinental micro- 
wave relay system passes right through 
the city. One of the relays is located 
atop the Telephone Co. building, and 
the air snaps with the national programs 
that Denverites can’t see. 

e The Stakes—Now Denver has been 
allotted seven channels: Channels 2, 4, 
7, and 9 commercial, and Channel 6 
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educational, in the very high frequency 
(VHF) band; and Channels 20 and 26 
in the ultra high frequency (UHF). 
Already applicants are jockeying into 
position. What really spurs the com- 
petition is the fact that FCC elected 
to allocate the new stations channel by 
channel. That means that an applicant 
can apply for one station only. If he 
loses out on that, he’s finished. What's 
more, whoever gets the first channel in 
the city will have a head start of weeks— 
maybe months—over his competitors. 
That will give him time to skim off the 
advertising cream before his competi- 
tors even get started. 
¢ The Lineup—Already there are seven 
leading contenders for the new stations: 
Aladdin Radio & Television, Inc., 
wants Channel 7. This company owns 
radio station KLZ, which was one of the 
first Denver applicants for a TV chan- 
nel (April, 1948). It recently amended 
its application to include color. Alad- 
din’s principal stockholders include 





GROUP-PLAN 
INDUSTRIAL SITES 


now ready in 


FRESNO 
CALIFORNIA 


At net Cost ! 


Civic minded Fresno, California, business 
leaders invested $330,000 and devel- 
oped The Fresno Industrial Foundation 
{a non-profit corporation) in order to 
offer you the manufacturing and pro. 
cessing sites you need, at lowest cost. 


CENTER OF CALIFORNIA 
Equvi-distant to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Strategically located to all 
points in Western United States. 

YEAR "ROUND OPERATION 
Temperature averages 76 degrees max- 
imum .. 50 degrees minimum. Sunshine 
80% of time. Ideol. 

AMPLE LABOR SUPPLY 

National concerns, with Fresno plants, 
report highes! production record: (per 
man hour) for their Fresno operations, 
RAILS - TRACKAGE 

Drill tracks to every site, served jointly 
by Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Rail- 
roads. Ten major truck lines. Interna 
tional airport facilities. 

SEWERAGE - GAS - POWER 
Fresno sites has all of them, at unusval- 
ly low cost. Ample water supply. 


SCHOOLS - HOUSING 
Wonderful homes, schools, churches and 
recreational facilities. Housing available, 


LOTS OF GOOD LIVING 

Everyone enjoys life in Fresno. 2 hours 
distant to 3 national parks, including 
Yosemite. 3 hours to Pacific Oc0ean, 
Play golf in Janvary. 


FRESNO 

CHAMBER of COMMERCE 

P.O. BOX 1469 

FRESNO 

CALIFORNIA 

write for 

this 

FREE 

BOOKLET 





MATERIALS HANDLING 
BRIEFS 


Big bites of iron ore at a fast pace make 
the Wellman Hulett-type Ore Unloader an 
important part of the nation’s steel-pro- 
ducing might. Operator (arrow) is in 
position to direct the huge machine as it 
scoops ore out of freighter. 


Strong arm for making steel is provided 
by this Wellman Open Hearth Charging 
Machine. It feeds measured charges of 
scrap and other raw materials into furnace. 
One operator controls entire operation. 


: ee -—* 
Battleship-mounted Wellman Crane sim- 
plifies handling of giant machines and 
structures in port. One man controls all 
operations. Take advantage of Wellman’s 
half century of experience to help speed 
your operations and cut your costs. The 
Wellman Engineering Company, 7000 
Central Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Wellman will build it! 
WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING COMPANY-CLEVELAND 





Harry Huffman, Denver theater magnet 
and president of the TV company, and 
Frank H. Ricketson, president of Fox 
Intermountain Theaters. Hugh B. 
Terry, manager of KLZ, is secretary- 
treasurer. 

The company is well financed, op- 
erates a TV workshop in partnership 
with the University of Denver. It has 
one of the three Lookout Mountain 
sites for a transmitter, already has 
equipment on order. 

Denver Television Co. also wants 
Channel 7. This company is owned by 
Harris and John Wolfberg, and Gifford 
Phillips—publisher of the Western 
Weekly Frontier and a_ successful 
maker of TV shorts in California. The 
Wolfbergs, who own five drive-ins and 
two Denver downtown _ theaters, 
already have wet their feet in TV. 
They negotiated a deal with AT&T 
whereby they tap AT&T’s relay and 
pipe the network shows into their 
theaters (BW-—Sep.1’51,p99). 

Colorado Television, Inc., wants 
Channel 9. The company’s president, 
W. D. Pyle, and_ secretary-treasurer 
T. C. Ekrem are the principal owners 
of radio station KVOD, which is Den- 
vers American Broadcasting Co. out- 
let. Colorado Television has a site on 
Lookout Mountain and has equipment 
on. order. 

Eugene O'Fallon, Inc., wants Chan- 
nel 2. Gene O’Fallon, principal owner, 
also owns radio station KFEL. Last 
fall he matched the Wolfbergs’ show- 
manship by installing 90 TV sets in 
Denver hotels to show the World 
Series. O'Fallon has a site on Lookout 
Mountain where he now has a building 
for the transmitter staff. He’s been run- 
ning a TV workshop for two years. 

KTLN, Inc., hasn’t named a channel 
yet. The company owns a radio station, 
first applied for a TV license in 1948 
under the ownership of Alf Landon, 
1936 Republican Presidential nominee. 
Landon later sold the station to Leonard 
Coe of Little Rock, Ark. 

KMYR wants Channel 4. It’s an in- 
dependent radio station with Liberty 
network affiliations, is owned and op- 
erated by brothers F. W. and A. G. 
Meyer. KMYR has its radio trans- 
mitter on Ruby Hill, outside Denver, 
and will build its TV tower on the 
same site, if it gets a license. This 
will give the company a joint operation 
of radio and TV under one roof. 
KMYR has sunk $25,000 in equipment. 

Metropolitan Television, Inc. This 
is a new $550,000 corporation whose 
stockholders include Mayor Quigg 
Newton of Denver and some of the 
owners of the new 15-story Sherman 
Plaza apartments. It hasn’t yet an- 
nounced its choice of channels. 

e Muddy Track—On the surface, it 
looks as though there should be 
enough channels to go around. On- 


lookers ask why the applicants don’t 
get together and parcel out the chan- 
nels among themselves—since qualified 
applicants without competition are 
considered sure to get first crack. 
Almost all the applicants have the 
same answer: It probably wouldn’t do 
any good, since they all expect dark 
horses to pop up any day now, and 
that there will be at least two con- 
tenders for every VHF channel. 
UHF channels are something else. 
Probably very few applicants will go 
after them, unless they lose out in the 
VHF race. Most are leery of UHF be- 
cause it’s so new, because of the adap- 
tation problems, and because of the 
higher power requirements. 
e The Odds—Which outfit stands the 
best chance is anybody’s guess at this 
point. The big gamble is on which 
channel FCC will act on first. Ap- 
plicants apparently are placing their 
money by hunch, guess, or inside dope. 
All insist that they have very definite 


advertising prospects, 


l 


about saying just 
thing is sure: Th 


license is announced 


have more than it 


pickings getting lean 
on the air 


more stations com«¢ 
¢ Nice Setup—Phy 


but they're coy 


vhat. However, one 


instant the first 
that station will 
in handle, with 
er and leaner as 


illy, Denver’s ter- 


rain is just about perfect for television. 
Most of its first stations will be located 
on Lookout Mountain, not far from 
Buffalo Bill’s grav The TV signals 
will go out at 7,500 ft. (over 2,260 ft. 
above Denver). Reception from these 
stations will be po le for nearly two 
thirds of Colorad yopulation 
Coloradoans give full credit to a 
favorite son, Sen. | n C. Johnson, 
for the lifting of the ban. Johnson is 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate & Foreign Commerce, which 
has jurisdiction FCC. Colorado 
is convinced that the commission 
wouldn’t have 1 1 long time 
yet if Johnson. hadn’t needled it with 
a threat of Congr« il investigation. 
¢ Overdone?—But n that the thaw 
is a fait accompl ome Denverites 
wonder if Johnson fluence may not 
have smothered hi ymmunity with 
kindness. In addition to the seven new 
channels, Boulder Channel 12 
(VHF) for educatior id Channel 22 
(UHF) for comme: That’s a lot 
of television for a city of less than 
800,000. Educators have already de 
cided to try to hold only one of these 
two neighboring channels 
¢ Wide-Open Market—But 
much television they get, it 
if thirsty Denverites will be able to 
drink it up. Recent! Denver Post 
street poll revealed that 64 out of 100 
persons questioned intend to buy a set 
as soon as TV is available. The news- 
paper figures this me 100,000 sets—or 
1 $25-million market for plucking 


acted for 


however 
looks as 
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Barrel-Type Design Helps 
Kansas City Power & Light Company 
Cut Maintenance, Keep Rates Low 


HIS is one of four Allis-Chalmers boiler 


feed pumps in the new Hawthorn 
Steam Electric Station of the Kansas City 
Power & Light Company. Three more are 
scheduled for operation when the present 
expansion is completed. 
The pumps force water into boilers 
(against a pressure of 1600 lbs. per square 
inch) where it is converted into steam to 


drive the electric generators 

Their rugged barrel-type design simpli- 
fies service and maintenance—makes these 
pumps safe and efficient at the extreme 
pressures of modern power systems. 

These Allis-Chalmers pumps are impor- 
tant links in the highly efficient generating 
cycle which Kansas City Power & Light 
Company uses to keep electric rates low. 





Allis-Chalmers 
Makes Machinery to Help 
People Produce More— 
Have More— 

Enjoy More Leisure Time— 
LIVE BETTER! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 





GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. — PITTSBURGH, PA.— NORWOOD, OHIO — BOSTON, MASS. —TERRE HAUTE, IND.— MONTREAL, P. Q.— ST. THOMAS, ONT. 











SIMPLICITY , Exposed columns leave 


ground floor open on 


COMFORT: Desks, efficiency-engi- 


neered, adjust to size. 


Lever House: 


f 

4 Lever Bros. Co. ha t tucked its 
a tl a Bal { headquarters staff into a nd-new glass 

4 r 4 and stainless-steel hou that a lot of 
architects call the cleanest and most 
luxurious office building in the world 
Designed never to grow old and grimy, 
Lever House towers 24 stories high over 
Manhattan’s Park A ie. It was for 
mally opened last week, although th« 
1,200 or so Lever employees housed 


ALI. WASHABLE sealed windows with glass spandrels make it possible to launder the 
whole outside twice a month, using specially designed window-washing machine. 
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three sides, let light into glass-enclosed lobby and garden arcade. 


nt 


| 


Heat-absorbing, blue-glass windows absorb 35% 
ECONOMY : of sun rays, cut strain on air conditioning. 


Building seems to float in air above second floor. 





Mail 
dates the messenger. 


conveyer out- Walnut paneling separates secretaries from passageway distraction. 


Noise absorption practically eliminates need for private offices. 


Spacious, Efficient, and Washable 


EFFICIENCY : SERENITY : 


there have been busy at their efficiency- 
= desks for several weeks. 

¢ New Concept—Lever is not the first 
company to attempt to put a glass frame 
around space. But it has gone a long 
way toward making a work of art out 
of office space. In fact, as you enter 
the glass-enclosed lobby from a patio 
blossoming with shrubs and flowers, 
it’s hard to tell whether you're in 
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modern office building or a resort hotel. 
One reason Lever could do this is 
that the $6-million sun-swept structure 
was designed to be occupied only by 
Lever Brothers and its four divisions— 
Lever, Pepsodent, Good Luck food 
products, and Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 
Inc. No rental space had to be con- 
sidered even on the ground floor. 
Lever’s decision to give up at least 


$200,000 in ground-floor store rental 
wasn’t entirely altruistic, however. Th« 
company discovered that the net return 
in that area would have been relatively 
small in comparison to the capital it 
would have had to put into store con 
struction. 

¢ Dazzling Clean—Since Lever is one 
of the country’s largest makers of soaps 
and detergents, cleanliness was some- 


77 








thing of a fetish with the planners. 
Architects Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 


Z. . found the answer in sealed windows 
EG They figured that would not only keep 
out city soot and cut down heating 

* 


and air-conditioning costs, but would 
permit wired glass instead of bricks and 
+ stones to be used in the spandrels be- 
tween the windows. This meant that 


& 
ae the whole outside of the building could 
be washed. 
The only trouble was nobody had a 





“SPECIAL PROCESSED” 

the job. So Lever had one invented. 

COLD HEADING WIRE The architects came up with a unique 

elevator device, which Otis Elevator Co 

perfected and built. The device consists 

of a powerplant car that moves around 

the roof on railroad tracks and a gon- 

dola or platform that is simply lowered 
down the side of the building. 

With this apparatus, two men can 
clean the entire building in six days, 
a job it would normally take a crew 
of many men two weeks to do. As a 
result, Lever House is probably the only 
building in the world that is washed 
twice a month on the entire outside. 
e Business as Usual—In spite of the 
serene atmosphere f well-appointed 
luxury, Lever He tresses econ 
omy, efficiency, and employee con- 
venience. The tower-like structure is 
narrow enough to gi ll employees the 
maximum benefit of natural light: No 
desk in the 130,06 sq. ft. of office 
space is more than 25 ft. from a window 
on the average floor. To do this, private 
offices were kept to a minimum, even 
; eliminated entirely on some floors. The 
Thousands of ‘‘tough-to-make”’ pan-head recessed building is entir ound-proofed, 
2 is fluorescent-lit, and of course air-con- 
screws are made every day from Keystone ditioned throughout 
“Special Processed’’ Cold Heading Wire. The ex- Every piece of th tons of furni- 

ture and equipment was especially 
tremely severe displacement of metal designed for Lever | e—engineered 
for efficiency and « nience 

Desks, topped with linoleum fused 
special wire that will flow with unbroken on steel, are scaled to separ ¢ = 
for n ‘ wom 1 can be ad- 
fibres. (The above macrograph clearly shows rote god pe et Maid a all on 
job needs. To avoid train, desk tops 
% ; - are scientifically col na tone called 
Carefully selected ingredients; our own exclusive Lever House beige, the key color in all 


window-washing machine that could do 





during manufacture of this type head requires 


long unbroken flow lines.) 


general office areas. ‘The heat-absorbing 
windows, blue on th« tside and white 
quality control and inspections — make Keystone inside, completely el late glare 

¢ No Crowding—Squads of messengers 
won't crowd the tors in Lever 


drawing and heat treating processes; rigid 


“Special Processed’’ Cold Heading Wire 
the most suitable for this and other House. An automatic mail convever 
, ‘ saves the company $1 1 week in mail 
unusually difficult cold heading problems. distribution and cuts delivery time by 
one-third. This push-button devic« 
= automatically delive nterofice mail 
RIAL WIRE SPECIALISTS a from the central mai n to any floor 
\nousT in the building. Met rriers, which 
move along 60 ft. p inute, are at 
tached to an electr ly driven steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire Company link chain, which d ff a load at 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS any selected station onto a gravity con- 
vever. It can carry a peak load of 450 
baskets (44 tons of mail) per hour 
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¢ Manufactured by a Glidden affiliate — 
The Growth Products Company 


Another new Glidden Achievement 
through Planned Research 


© 1952, The Glidden Company 


e » ° . 
16 ye 

Dinner ( all lor little porkers ... Today young pigs are being fed 

a new kind of feed that supplements the sow’s milk...helps them 

to grow faster, bigger and stronger...with weaning weights 

averaging 40 pounds. Because it tends to greatly reduce 

early mortality, this “Rig Starter”, developed by the Glidden 

Feed Mill Division, helps take some of the costly risk from 

hog raising. It is a unique combination of specially formulated 

feed nutrients. Included are antibiotic feed supplements to which 

Glidden adds its own controlled, condensed fish solublest, 

rich in vitamin B,,, B-Complex vitamins and other important “X” 

growth factors. Glidden“Pig Starter” is just one of many ways 

that Glidden feed research is helping America to grow 


more and better poultry, hogs and cattle. It is typical of 


the research leadership in every division of... 


« « The Glidden Company = « 


In laboratories, from coast to coast, Glidden PLANNED RESEARCH is 

helping industry to reduce costs and increase manufacturing efficiency with 

present products and (lo discover new ones. DECENTRALIZED — for close contact 

with customers — yet INTERLOCKED for interchange of ideas and testing — 

Glidden Planned Research is available te you in any of the following fields. Your inquiry is invited 
The Glidden Company, Cleveland 14, Ohio. In Canada, The Glidden Company, Limited, Toronto. 


Principal Glidden Products: DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS: Durkce’s Famous Dressing, Margarine, Mayonna 
Salad Dressing. Shortening. Salad and Cooking Oils, Shred Coconut, Spices and Extracts, Worcestershir 
Sau Puff Pastry Margarines and Shortenings for the Bakery Trade; Special ingredients for Confectioners 
PAINTS: Spred Sarin; Spred-Flat; Spred-Luster: Japalac* and Ripolin* Enamels: Speed-Wall*; Pli-Nam« 
Spray-Day-Lite: Endurance* and Endurance* Imperial House Paints: Gliddenspar Varnish; Nubelite; Industrial 
Finishes: Graphic Arts and Sign Finishes: Glidair Aviation Finishes ¢ SOYBEAN PRODUCTS: Alpha* Protein 
Prosein*; Fine Chemicals: Cortical and Sex Hormones; Lecithin; Soya Flour and Grits; Albusoy*; Sovbean Meal 
and Flakes: Edible Emulsifiers ¢ FEEDS: Poultry and Livestock Feeds and Concentrates * VEGETABLE OILS: 
Soybean. Coconut. Cottonseed, Peanut, Corn, Palm and Linseed Oils * CHEMICALS AND PIGMENTS: 
Zopaque* Titanium Dioxide; Sunolith* Lithopone: Cadmolith* Cadmium Colors: Euston* White Lead 
Cuprous and Cupric Oxides: Zinc Sulphate Crystals ¢ METALS AND MINERALS: Cubond* 
Brazing Compounds; Powdered Copper, Lead and Tin; Barytes: Ilmenite 
NAVAL STORES: Pine Tars and Rosin: Turpentine: Solvents: Rubber Compounding Agents; 


Resins: Resinates; Terpene Chemicals; Rosin Oils; Guai-a-phene and Glidcol Anti-Skinning Agents. 








SERVING INDUSTRY 
... SERVING AMERICA 


You are always close to Conti 


nental Can with its 65 plants in 
the United States, Canada and 
Cuba, |7 field research lab- 
oratories and 63 sales offices. 




















TODAY’S AMERICANS EAT BETTER 
THAN YESTERDAY’S ROYALTY 


“To eat like a king” may have seemed the height of good living to the 
people of past generations. But we're pretty certain that many a king of 
bygone days would have been delighted to swap his table for that of today’s 
Mr. Average American. 

The royal cooks had to stick pretty closely to what was in season. Today's 
housewife, by simply opening a can, is able to serve fruits and vegetables 
that are months out of season. His Majesty could have his choice of a few 
salted and preserved foods—but there just wasn’t a chance of a midwinter 
meal including such foods as asparagus, spinach, peaches, pears, cherries 
or pineapple. 

Even more dramatic is a comparison of the monotonous salt meat, bean, 
bread and potato diet of the king’s subjects with the tremendous variety 
that canned foods bring to the table of today’s average American. 

The American people are today enjoying the highest level of public 
health in history—and one of the very important reasons for this is good 
nutrition, to which canned foods contribute greatly. Consumers may rely 
upon canned foods as important sources of essential nutrients—representa- 
tive of the raw foods from which they are prepared. And because canned 
foods are relatively inexpensive for the food values they offer, families at 
all levels of the American economic scale have a source of wholesome and 
nutritious diets. 

To make possible this miracle of canned foods requires millions and 
millions of cans each year. Today everybody at Continental realizes that 
the job of maintaining a dependable source of containers is vital to our 
nation’s welfare ...and we will do our utmost to meet every demand in the 


difficult days ahead. 


CONTINENTAL ((C, CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


HO Se 


TIN CANS FIBRE DRUMS PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK PLASTIC PRODUCTS DECOWARE 





OUTDOOR ADVERTISING is a 


better buy when 


ivers dramatic impact in true 
color. Packs a greater sales wallop! 


’ The Beer That 
Made Milwaukee Famous 


eS 


te se. a 





PORTLAND 
EXIT 
8 MILES 


Say itin ScoTeucite ! 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


American business has a job to do, telling and 
selling the story of its products to an ever-expanding 
market. It’s a BIG job— getting bigger and more 
important every day. 

That’s why market-wise businessmen 
“SCOTCHLITE” Sheeting for better 
harder-hitting outdoor campaigns. They know signs 
made of this brilliant reflective material reach more 
people, sell harder than any other outdoor medium. 


turn to 
looking, 


flectorized with 


SCOTCHLIT Sheeting; de 


to appearance of equipment, too 


MAKE THE 


Flashlight Jest / 


Call your local sign supplier and 
ask him to make the FLASHLIGHT 
TEST right in your office! He'll 
show you how “SCOTCHLITE” 
Sheeting works 


THIS DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE has 
brilliant markings of reflective 
sheeting for greater nighttime 
visibility. Colorful striping adds 


And signs made with “SCOTCHLITE” Sheeting 
work right around the clock! At night when or 
dinary signs go “‘out of business’’, these reflectorized 
signs still command attention lit uy full-color 
brilliance by the headlights of every passing 

So, whether you are boosting 
through outdoer advertising or blazing a super 
highway for maximum safety and beauty, you'll do it 
better with “SCOTCHLITE” Sheet 


car 


produc ts 


REFLECTORIZED TRUCK EMBLEMS 
do a double job; prevent costly 
rear-end collisions, give you free 
advertising that SELLS, on the 
finest possible position 


ScorTeHtire. 


BRAND 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 
For low-cost signs you 
can SEE day and night! 








DID YOU SPOT the brilliant pavement 
marking line in the illustration of the 
Maine Turnpike at left? That’s “CEN- 
TERLITE” Reflective Compound. Like 
“SCOTCHLITE” Reflective Sheeting, 
it employs glass lenses in a durable binder 
to provide depend®ble nighttime visibil- 
ity. Progressive Maine highway officials 


ate ““CENTERLITE” compound 
as a safer means of guiding traffic . . . 
found it outlasted all other marking 
materials, delivered the lowest cost per 
mile, per month of useful life. 


PHOENIX SETS SHINING EXAMPLE 

Phoenix streets have 
had their faces lighted 
—with sparkling signs 
of “SCOTCHLITE” 
Sheeting. Since key city 
officials launched their 
program of reflectoriz- 
ing, motorists find it 
easy toread street names 
at night. No need for 
craned necks or special 
spotlights. 


In Rhode Island this 
year, automobiles carry 
reflectorized, printed 
window stickers as re- 
placements for the new 
1952 license plates. By 
issuing this emblem of 

“SCOTCHLITE” Sheeting, the state’s 
economy-minded Registrar saved tax- 
payers $48,000 ... released 155 tons of 
steel for the defense effort. 


WHO SELLS SIGNS OF .¢) 
“SCOTCHLITE” SHEETING y 


Your local sign man is the \= : 

one to see about outdoor ad- @ 

vertising, place-of-purchase ame You'll 
find him listed in the classified section of 
your telephone directory under SIGNS. 
If you are a government official, con- 
cerned with highway safety signs, consult 
your nearest 3M Representative or drop 
a line to 3M, hee — 6, Minnesota. 


Made in U.S.A. me Silieadeais Mining & Mfg. Co. 
St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of * Bra 
ee ar Tapes, “Scotch” Sound Record- 
estore nderseal’ Rubberized Coating, + 4 
Toman Surfacing, “3M” Abrasives, 
Adhesives. General Export: 270 Park Avenue, New 
York, 17, N.Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 
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PLOWING INCOME BACK has been a popular policy, but . . . 


Penalty on Retained Profits 


. .. will get costlier for more corporations if Congress 
adopts recommendations in a special report filed this week 
with Sen. O'Mahoney’s joint committee. 


Businessmen got a warning this week 
that they had better learn to live with 
Section 102 of the revenue code—it’s 
likely to be around for a long time. 
Section 102 provides for a penalty tax 
on unreasonable accumulation of cor- 
porate earnings. 

The warning came in a report made 
by Dr. James K. Hall, economics pro- 
fessor at the University of W ashington, 
for the guidance of Sen. O’Mahoney’s 
Congressional Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. In 259 pages of text 
and tables, Dr. Hall comes to this con- 
clusion: ‘The tax should be stiffened 
and more widely applied. 

That’s a blow to businessmen who 
testified against the tax at committee 
hearings three years ago. Sen. O’Ma- 
honey, however, is careful to point out 
that Dr. Hall’s conclusions and recom- 
mendations “in no way reflect the views 
of the joint committee. . . .” 
¢ From All Angles—Dr. Hall's study 
covers all facets of the tax: its history 
and ‘theory, its administration and en- 
forcement, businessmen’s _ reactions, 


general economic effects, suggested 
changes in Section 102. Need for such 
a study is stated in the first words of 
Dr. Hall’s preface: “One of the most 
mysterious parts of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code is Section 102. No pub- 
lished information has been, or is, 
available as to the number of deficiency 
assessments, revenue collected, assess- 
ment impact on industrial groups, and 
the like.” 

“Because it is a penalty tax,” Dr. 
Hall continues, sthaps some justifi- 
cation exists for the secrecy which has 
surrounded its operation, . . . It is [the 
author’s] belief that in a democracy 
no tax should be clothed in mystery 
regardless of the enforcement cost.” 

He recognizes the unpopularity of 
the tax among businessmen and _ in- 
vestors. “Section 102 has been subject,” 
he says conservatively, “to extensive 
criticism which has not always been 
free of emotional content.” 

This criticism he blames chiefly on 
misunderstanding of the function of 
the tax. This tax on undistributed carn- 
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BROWN & ROOT’S 


sMelegy 
... key to economical completion 


Brown & Root can provide you with an engineered 
solution for every phase of your contemplated con- 
struction project . .. from plant location to completion. 
More than thirty years of successful engineering and 
construction in every part of the world has provided 
know-how that can be invaluable to you. 

This experience plus loyal personnel often results 
in faster, more economical completion of any proposed 
project. 

If your firm contemplates construction or expansion, 
a request from you will put Brown & Root plant- 
planning experts at your disposal. 


BROWN & ROOT, Inc. 
neows » Condliuilrd 


BROWN-BILT a 
Ss & es 3,7nH OUSTON % -t@862 A464 
CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 


@ BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. 
@ BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. 


Associate Companies — 





ings is, he says, “the only available means 
of dealing with personal tax avoidance 
as found in corporate hoarding.” 

e Then and Now—The tax dates back 
to the original income tax law in 1913. 
Its purpose then was the same as today, 
but at that time it operated against in- 
dividual taxpayers and BIR had to 
prove fraud. 

Responsibility was shifted to corpora- 
tions in 1921. And the law was fitted 
with sharp fangs only in 1938, when 
corporations with “unreasonable” ac- 
cumulations of earnings were declared 
guilty until they proved themselves 
innocent. 

This transfer of the burden of proof 
is regarded by Dr. Wall as the key to 
the efficacy of Section 102. He finds 
that, as a yardstick of what is an “un- 
reasonable” accumulation of earnings, 
the so-called 70% rule set up by BIR 
policy makers is as fair as any rule 
of thumb would be 
e Where the Burden Falls—BIR policy 
calls for scrutiny of income tax re- 
turns of corporations 

e That have not distributed as 
taxable dividends at least 70% of their 
earnings. 

e That have invested earnings in 
securities or other properties not 
directly related to their normal business 
activities. 

e That have made loans to officers 
or shareholders out of undistributed 
profits or surplus. 

e That are controlled by family 
groups or other small groups of stock- 
holders. 

e That may have distributed more 
than 70% of their earnings but yet 
seem to have retained cash and other 
quick assets beyond the reasonable 
needs of the business 
e The Crackdown—In each of the first 
four cases listed above, the revenue 
agent reviewing the return must report 
specifically whether or not Section 102 
should be applied to the taxpaying cor- 
poration. If he says yes, BIR figures 
how much the company owes, at the 
rate of 274% on the first $100,000 
and 384% on the excess undistributed 
net income. 

When the company is notified of the 
deficiency assessment, it has 30 days 
in which to protest and to substantiate 
its protest. Then the case follows the 
usual channels from the field office up 
through Washington headquarters and 
possibly to the tax court 
e Temptation—As__ personal _ surtaxes 
have soared, the stakes in tax avoidance 
have gone higher, Dr. Hall points out. 
“Many taxpayers,” he says, “are willing 
to take a calculated risk, or to regard 
noncompliance with the Section 102 
prohibition as a tax gamble which is 
worth taking.” 

That’s why he feels that the 274% 
and 384% penalty tax rates should be 
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increased. If a penalty tax is too mild, 
more corporations will be tempted to 
take the gamble, he says. 

As Dr. Hall sees it, it’s all a matter 
of driving money out where it can be 
taxed. If a corporation is allowed to 
retain and reinvest earnings: 

e These carnings might later be 
realized by the stockholder as a long- 
term capital gain instead of as dividend 
income, and the Treasury would lose 
by the difference between the capital 
gains tax and the personal income tax. 

e If the carnings are subsequently 
lost, the stockholder escapes tax en- 
tirely—“‘the Treasury becomes an in 
voluntary participant in the hazards of 
business.” 

elf the reinvestment results in 
subsequent dividends in years when (1) 
the tax rates on personal income are 
lewer, or (2) the stockholder is in a 
lower tax bracket because of reduced 
income from other sources, the share 
holder gains and ‘Treasury loses. 

e Sharcholders in control of the 
corporation could build up a big estate 
on which they'd pay no tax during 
their lifetime and which they could 
pass along to their heirs. 

Not all retentions of earnings by 
corporations are intended to avoid tax 
on the influential shareholders, Dr. 
Hall concedes. Retained earnings also 
may be a “costless” source of growth 
capital and a protection against the un- 
certaintics of the future. Besides, he 
says, some corporate managements often 
seem to regard dividends as “a waste 
ot corporate funds, which should be 
minimized as much as possible.” 
¢As Time Goes On—Corporate re 
tention of profits has been at a high 
level since 1941, Dr. Hall points out 
(chart, page 83). From 1941 through 
1950, there was only one year when 
the retention rate fell below 50%. In 
most of this period, adjustment to war 
and the later readjustment to peace 
set up problems that made the ‘Treasury 
Dept. more sympathetic toward cor- 
porate surpluses. 

Dr. Hall states repeatedly that the 
function of the penalty tax under Sec- 
tion 102 is strictly to force out as divi- 
dends only those earnings that aren’t 
legitimately needed by corporations 
for their own use. When business 
went into the World War II mobiliza 
tion period, BIR’s enforcement zeal 
slackened, not to build up again until 
the 1948-49 fiscal year. At that time, 
a record number of deficiency assess 
ments were filed, and the number of 
cases “probably” set a still newer 
record in 1949-50. 

Figures aren’t complete, but Dr. 
Hall’s report estimates a total of 1,361 
deficiency assessments in 1940-50, com- 
pared with 785,000 assessments in or- 
dinary income and profits tax cases. 
Section 102 assessments averaged much 
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It’s the unseen quality 
that gives you the extra 
margin of safety in 


Buitt with exceedingly high compression 
strength, Gaylord Boxes eliminate “weaving” or 
“toppling” in storage and in transit. 


That's just one more example of the economy of 

Gaylord controlled quality. 

Your nearest Gaylord representative is ready to help 
you with your packaging problems. Get in touch with him. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES ~ FOLDING CARTONS + KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS + KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City « Indianapolis « Los Angeles 
Seattle « Houston « Oakland ¢ Minneapolis « Detroit « Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa « Dallas « St. Louis 
Cincinnati « Des Moines « Oklahoma City «+ Portland « Greenville « San Antonio « Memphis + Kansas City 
Bogalusa + Ch ga ¢ Milwauk « Weslaco « New Haven « Amarillo « Appleton « Hickory « Sumter 
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SACRIFICING 


VOLUME! 


Here is a simple buying and merchandising plan 
which has been proven successful by just about 
every profit-making store in the USA! 


Perhaps the best way to examine it is in the words 
of the President of one of America’s largest and 
most successful stores. 

He stated recently: 

“We recognize the many advantages of ... brands 
in our day-to-day merchandising. 


“We know that it is much easier to sell branded 
merchandise because the advertising has pre-sold 
the product to the consumer. 


“We know that self-service and self selection are 


costs. 


possible with brands, thereby cutting selling 


“And in a business with a close margin of profit, 
we are constantly looking for just such ways to 
cut selling costs without changing the character 


‘ os 
of our operation. 


The consumers of America favor manufacturers’ 


Brand Ai ows 
Gunadalion 


INCORPORA 


brands by eight to one. Need we say more? 


A NON-PROFIT EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION ¢ 37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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higher than the others: $15,522 for 
Section 102 between 1940 and 1950 
and $5,564 for other cases. 

¢ Measure of Success—Section 102 is 
not a revenue measure but a penalty, 
and its effectiveness shouldn’t be 
gauged by the number of deficiency 
assessments or their cash yield, the Hall 
report states. 

“Basically, the effectiveness of the 
section should find expression in_ its 
influence on (1) corporate dividend 
— (2) corporate real investment 
ows, and (3) corporate liquidities,” 
says Dr. Hall. “As in the case of any 
penalty, its effectiveness presumably 
would be inverse to revenue collected, 
assuming an adequate penalty with 
adequate enforcement.” 
¢ Conservative BIR—Dr. Hall finds 
that BIR has been extremely moderate 
in enforcing Section 102, perhaps too 
much so. Action has been taken 
chiefly against closely held corpora- 
tions—93% of those assessed have less 
than 10 shareholders per corporation. 

“A broader enforcement policy by 
the bureau,” says Dr. Hall, “even 
though accompanied by somewhat 
greater administrative hazards and liti- 


gation risks, would ap to be thor- 
oughly justified. Surplus accumulation 
with the purpose of avoiding _—— 
surtax is by no means confined to the 
extreme cases of concentrated corporate 
ownership and control which have 
characterized bureau enforcement dur- 
ing the period under review.” 

BIR’s “very cautious and conserva- 
tive” enforcement policy may be influ- 
enced, the report comments, by the 
“supercautious” attitude of the tax 
courts, which have ruled in favor of 
corporations in 58% of the cases. 

Yet it is possible for a large public 
corporation to be controlled by a few 
high-bracket shareholders and to sin 
like a family corporation, Dr. Hall 
declares, and BIR enforcement should 
extend to such cases. 

“Others besides those who own and 
control corporations have an important 
stake in Section 102,” he says. “The 
great majority of our citizens . . . have 
a vital interest in seeing that the bur- 
dens imposed under income taxation 
are distributed as fairly as possible. In 
accomplishing this result under the 
unneutral income tax system provided 
by Congress, Section 102 has a place.” 


Start Getting Ready for Lower Taxes 


There are things you can do right now to take full 


advantage of tax cuts: Postpone income, prepay expenses. 


No matter who moves into the 
White House, 1953 is certain to be a 
tax-reckoning year. New taxes that Con- 
gress voted in 1951—both the excess 
profits levy on corporations and the 
hikes in personal income rates—will run 
out. And the betting right now is that 
cuts are in store (BW—Apr.26’52,p29). 
¢ What to Do—A good question for 
businessmen today is this: What can 
I do to take advantage of a slash in 1953 
personal income rates? 

Tax experts point out that there are 
two ways to arrange your affairs so that 
you will get a maximum break on an 
upcoming tax cut: 

e Put off 1952 income to 1953 
(when the rate could well be lower). 

e Prepay some of 1953’s expenses 
this year (when the rate is high). 
¢ Postpone—Postponing income, _le- 
gally, is a somewhat tricky operation. 
However, there is this rule of thumb: 
You can shift into 1953 any income 
that you don’t have a right to in 1952. 

Bonuses, Christmas gifts, and addi- 
tional compensation fall into this class, 
provided that there is no understand- 
ing that the money is specifically due 
this year. 

Or if you’re making a new contract 
calling for some performance by you 
in 1953, try to get most of the pay- 
ments to fall in 1953. For instance, if 
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your contract calls for $15,000 for the 
year beginning July 1, you can take 
$5,000 this year, $10,000 in 1953. 

Commissions and shares in profit are 
taxable this year only if they are com- 
puted and available. Payments might 
be postponed—pending a final audit— 
until 1953. 
¢ Deduct—Any deduction that you 
would take in 1953 can be prepaid this 
year. This includes medical and dental 
costs, interest payments, taxes, and con- 
tributions. 

The only requirement to get the de- 
ductions is that you actually make pay- 
ment. Giving a promissory note isn’t 
enough. 

If you don’t have enough cash to 
cover all these prepayments, it may be 
wise to borrow it. Then pay the full 
interest on the debt this year. This 
gives you an added deduction for 
1952. 
¢ State Taxes—State income taxes offer 
another way of increasing allowable fed- 
eral deductions on 1952 income. The 
trick is to double them up. 

That means getting your state tax 
forms well in advance. Then file—and 
pay—on 1952 income on Dec. 31, 1952. 
That way, you have a federal deduction 
for the state tax you paid this spring, 
plus the state tax you would normally 
pay next vear. 
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In alumilited finish—or green, 
brown, or black porcelain enamel. 


Decorative Zourite is made of heavy 
gauge aluminum. It can be applied 
to exterior or interior surfaces, hori- 
zontally or vertically, without mak- 
ing mojor structural alterations. 

it can be fitted to flat surfaces, 
corners, or curves. 

Here is the ideal facing material 
for retail, commercial, institutional, 
and industrial buildings. 
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BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES ON... 


The Construction Boom: Big Today, Bigger 


HE CONSTRUCTION 
has never had it so good. 
For the third consecutive year, it 
will do a business in 1952 that is 
three times the level it ever did in a 
single year before 1950. In figures, it’s 
running around $39-billion, or 12% of 
the gross national product. Of this, 
about $30-billion is going into new 
construction, the rest into maintenance. 
Only the broad fields of metalwork- 
ing and food processing do a bigger 
volume of business than this. What 
that means is that this high-level con- 
struction activity is one of the dominat- 


industry 
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ing factors in the current business 
situation—something that is not gen- 
crally recognized. 
¢ Big Change—That’s a_ tremendous 
economic change. Before the war—and 
even in the early postwar years—the con- 
struction industry tended to follow the 
lead of other factors in the economy, 
rather than to be a leader itself. Even 
in the big boom building years of the 
1920's, it may not have had so much 
impact on the economy as it has today. 
And in the 30's, it was a rea] depression 
casualty. 

But the most important thing of all 
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MM 1951: $29.8 Billion 


Billions of Dollars 





1961: $35.9 Billion 

















Non- Residential 


Residential 


Tomorrow 


ranging from the smallest four-room 
home to Grand Coulee Dam. It in 
cludes sewage and other community 
facilities, factories, powerplants, high- 
ways, and various and sundry related 
projects. Nevertheless, it looks now as 
if nobody in the business will starve 
over the next few years. 

e Three Reasons—What has caused 
the tremendous prosperity in the con 
struction industry generally? The an 
swer breaks down into three basic and 
closely related parts: (1) the high na 
tional income; (2) the pent-up demand 
for construction of all types as a result 
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Highways 


of close building restrictions during 
World War II; and (3) the tremendous 
growth of the U.S. population over the 
past 10 years. 


1. Housing: The Wellspring 


In a sense, the population increase 
is the most important factor of the 
three. For a good part of the construc- 
tion boom finds its base in residential 
building. Not only does home building 
represent the largest single segment of 
the construction industry today (it’s 
running at about $12-billion a year), 
but from it stems construction in other 
fields. New homes mean a need for 
new sewage, new powerplants, new or 
improved roads, new schools, even, to 


some small extent, new or expanded 
factories to make new home equipment 
¢ Two Factors—You can trace much of 
the development of the construction 
industry over the past 25 years by tak 
ing a Close look at home building. ‘Two 
factors are at work here, in the main 
First, population growth—the number 
of new families seeking homes—creates 
a need, of course, for more housing 
Second, prosperity not only makes it 
possible to carry out that need, but also 
creates a rise in living standards. People 
not only want more houses; they also 
want better ones. 

Both these things had an equal effect 
in the last big home building boom, in 
the 1920’s. But there was one out 
standing difference between the results 
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of that boom and the present status of 
this one. Then, the U.S. added 1-mil- 
lion more dwelling units than it added 
households. So at least 1-million fam- 
ilies had the choice of continuing to 
live in older quarters at lower rents or 
of moving into newer, more elaborate 
quarters. 

*No Vacancy—Right now no such 
luxury exists to the extent that it did 
in those days. Ever since the war the 
U.S. has been building homes at high 
speed. But the 6-million built so - 
(about equal in five years to the number 
built in the six-year boom of the 
20’s) have still left relatively few vacan- 
cies. 

The reason for this, of course, is the 

tremendous increase in population and 
in new families being formed. Births 
today are running at the rate of 1-mil- 
lion a year more than they were then. 
And the total population has risen from 
somewhere around 125-million persons 
25 years ago to an estimated 155-mil- 
lion in 1952. 
* Standstill—Along with that surge was 
the shortage of homes created by the 
big bust of the 30’s. It practically 
brought home building to a stand- 
still. When it was ready to go again, 
war was first imminent, then a fact— 
and new housing, — for emergency 
wartime purposes, couldn’t be put up. 
With the population both increasing 
and shifting, that brought with it al- 
most incredible conditions of over- 
crowding—hundreds of thousands of 
families lived doubled up with other 
families. 

The result is that housing produc- 
tion has not yet caught up with the 
demand—although eventually, of course, 
it will. Yet the beauty of this situation 
as far as the home builder is concerned 
is that such an eventuality will have 
little to do with his business: It will— 
always barring war or depression—still 
continue to be strong for some years to 
come. 
¢ Immediate Outlook—The reasoning 
runs like this: The U.S. may put up 
l-million housing units a vear until 
1955. By the latter date, the U.S. will 
have met the accumulated needs for 
new housing—that is, for living space. 

Normally, such a development would 
indicate an end to the boom. But once 
more, both population and prosperity 
enter into the picture. On the popula- 
tion side, you find that the number of 
U.S. households increased about 1.5- 
million a year between 1946 and 1950. 
On top of that, the number of families 
with two or more children is increasing 
fast. That should absorb some of the 
lag in new family formations, due to 
the low birth rate during the 30’s. 
¢ Expanding the Attic—What this 
means is that, even though new housing 
may decline somewhat in the late 
1950's, builders will be kept busy with 
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improvements of existing housing by 
adding new space and using existing un- 
improved space. 
house all the kids, families will begin 
actually expanding their expansion at- 
tics. These improvements should run 
at about $4-billion a year. 

This won't be the only hope for 
builders, according to economists. 
Prosperity will also bring, they say, a 
much broader activity in municipal 
slum clearance and construction proj- 
ects. You will see more mass apart- 
ment housing developments, too, such 
as those that have been undertaken 
by Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
¢ Second Wave—All this should take 
builders quite handsomely up to the 
period ge around 1960. And at 
that time, the high birth rate of the 
1940’s will begin to be felt. There will 
be a sudden new wave of family forma- 
tion as these “war babies” begin to get 
married. And that will mean that home 
building will start another upward 
climb. 


ll. The Rising Standard 


But one important thing to remem- 
ber in any housing boom is this: It 
involves a great deal more than simply 
large numbers of units. Such booms 
are tied closely to general economic 
mpg they are thus accompanied 

y a tremendous rise in standards. So 
you find that in 1920 plumbing, cen- 
tral heating, and electricity were not 
standard equipment in a new house, 
but luxuries. The boom of the 20’s 
made them standard in all U.S. urban 
areas. 
e¢ New Spurt—The present boom has 
brought another rise in housing stand- 
ards. The proportion of urban dwell- 
ings with private indoor toilets and 
other plumbing facilities has risen from 
about 77% in 1940 to over 85%, is 
now almost 80% in rural homes. Prac- 
tically all urban and a vast majority of 
farm houses now have electricity. 

You also find these rising standards 
in farm construction and maintenance. 
Almost $2.5-billion went into it last 
year, a much bigger figure than gener- 
ally suspected. It includes both farm 
housing and service buildings—putting 
new life into the sagging old barn, add- 
ing new structures that have long been 
needed. This farm construction takes 
almost one-quarter as much cement as 
goes into highways. 

Obviously, a continued high national 
income will keep the demand for im- 
proved housing on the rise. You can 
expect to see even further improvements 
in plumbing, heating, and electrical sys- 
tems. More houses will have extra 
bathrooms, built-in air conditioning, 
even all-electric heating. In other words, 
the real pressure during the last part of 
the 1950’s will be for improved hous- 


In other words, to 


ing, rather than for 
live. 

¢ Hand-Built Product—This means 
that assembling houses will become an 
even more complex job than it is—and 
it is now just about the most compli- 
cated assembly job there is at the con- 
sumer level. If you don’t include nails 
or screws, already assembled parts, 
pieces cut in two or more parts on the 
job, you still find that the average house 
contains more than 30,000 parts. 
Against that, there are about 5,000 parts 
in an automobile. ( ‘The price is propor- 
tionate, too: The average house in a 
metropolitan area costs about $12,500; 
an automobile about $2,000.) 

A lot of new techniques are coming 
into use in an effort to cut down the 
intricacies of house building. For ex- 
ample, walls are being precast, using 
steel and concrete (complete with in- 
sulation and space for wiring). Cranes 
hoist these walls into place, doing away 
with the need for carpenters to build 
them from the ground up. 

But generally speaking, housing still 
remains a hand-built, high-priced prod- 
uct. And because of that, housing is 
one of the few private industries so de- 
pendent on indirect support from the 
federal government. In urban areas, 
75% of all homes are financed by mort- 
gages guaranteed by Federal Housing 
Administration or the Veterans Admin- 
istration. Veterans have accounted for 
nearly two-thirds of all new homes 
bought since the war. And 60% of the 
mortgages on these veterans’ homes 
were government-insured or govern- 
ment-guaranteed. 

Two other agencies have a direct ef- 
fect on the availability of mortgage 
money generally. First is the Federal 
Reserve Board, which can act to ease 
or tighten the money market. Second 
is the Federal National Mortgage Assn., 
which stands ready to buy mortgages 
from the original lenders and so make 
new funds available. When FNMA 
buys in quantity—as it did in 1949-it 
can stimulate the whole housing in- 
dustry. 
¢ Public Housing—Finally, public hous- 
ing itself can always have a deep effect 
on the industry. Since World War I], 
such housing sponsored by the federal 
government has been quite limited. 
But it has a big potential: In 1949 
Congress authorized a program to build 
810,000 public housing units over a 
period of years—which could mean over 
100,000 public units a year sometime in 
the mid-1950’s. 
¢ A Good Future—All these things thus 
point to a good future for the more than 
120,000 contractors engaged in home 
building in the U.S. Many will feel a 
slump in the middle of this decade on 
new starts. To offset it, they should 
find a lot of work expanding and im- 
proving existing housing. But most of 
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How do you get fashion leadership? By looking ahead. How do you get 
the best buy in air conditioning? The same way. So look at the beautiful 
Carrier Weathermaker. It’s built to last longer . . . designed to adapt 

to the changing needs of your business. It puts you ahead of competition 
by its appearance and performance. Five sizes from 3 to 15 hp 

can be used singly or in multiples right in the space to be air 

conditioned. So powerful they can be used with a duct 

system, if required. Chances are, the Weathermaker will pay 

for itself in less than two years. Your Carrier dealer will 

tell you how. Look him up in your Classified Telephone 


Directory. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 


For 5() years—the people who know air conditioning best 








What fo fook for in a 

Look for more than cooling. Look 
for the 18 points that will get 
you a better buy. They’re in the 
new Buyer’s Guide. Your Carrier 
dealer has it. See it soon. 
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them—especially the really big opera- 
tors like Levitt & Sons—will keep an 
on new starts as well. Barring cithet 
a major war or a major depression, no 
body in the home-construction business 
should worry much about profits. 


lll. The Ripples Spread 


That possibility bodes well not only 
for home builders, but for practically 
every other segment of the construction 
industry as well. The welfare of home 
building—the largest single part of the 
industry—has a direct bearing on every 
other phase. New homes—and new 
home developments—mean a demand 
for a lot of other new construction. The 
more homes there are, the greater the 
demand for water works, sewage dis- 
posal systems, electrical power stations, 
roads, schools, stores, movies—in fact, 
whole new communities. On top of 
that, new homes increase the market, 
and in some cases the need for new 
manufacturing capacity, for products 
going into the home—washing machines, 
driers, TV sets, air-conditioning units, 
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heating plants, plumbing, wiring, etc. 
¢ Nonresidential Buildings—Of all these 
things, you find that nonresidential 
buildings make up the second-biggest 
segment of the construction industry. 
They include such things as 
churches, factories, hospitals, schools, 
and recreational buildings. Largely be- 
cause of the housing outlook, all promise 
to show strong growth over the next 
decade. 

Most promising appear to be stores, 
schools, and hospitals. That’s because 
they have lagged behind the general 
construction boom postwar, have been 
restricted during mobilization. But 
now postwar housing plus underbuilding 
during the 30’s and World War II have 
created a backlog so big that it must 
be met. Everyone knows, for example, 
that most public ‘schools are terribly 
overcrowded. The U.S. Commissioner 
of Education has estimated that just in 
the next six years at least $15-billion 
should go into new schools. And that 
will be just a beginning. 
¢ Compounded Needs—When vou do 
even that much, you are still doing little 


stores, 
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1945 1951] 
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of modernizing 
That, in turn, will be brought about by 
the movement awa rom the urban 
centers: It will be downtown dis- 
trict’s effort to retain its share of busi- 
ness. That indicat ittractive future 
for such big construction firms as Tur- 
ner Construction (¢ Austin Co., and 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott. 
e One-Third Increase—Altogether, com- 
mercial and community building stem- 
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Let’s swap 
ideas 


Match your advertising 
ideas with these — 
and win a $50 Bond! 


“Firecracker” proves 
hot merchandising idea! 


The “‘firecracker’’ is one of the most 
novel and successful direct mail ideas 
we've seen—for announcing new lines 
or product improvements, as an invita- 


tion to conventions or for any kind of 


information you want to be sure is read 
by those on your mailing list. This 
padget looks exactly like a firecracker — 
right red, about 334 inches long, plus a 
“fuse."’ Your message, product miniature 
or sample fits inside, and the firecracker 
itself is enclosed in a small mailing bag 
imprinted with the words, “It’s hor!” 
This device has caused no end of amusing 
stories; One man even went so far as to 
soak it in water before opening the cap. 
Certainly, however, we could have noth- 
ing but praise for anidea that has generated 
so much interest and response so inex- 
pensively — whenever it’s been used. 


W.H. Watt, W. H. Watt Advertising Agency 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 


FREE! 1001 ways to cut 
printing costs! 


Would you like to own a booklet that 
contains practical suggestions for getting 
a greater return on your printing dollar? 


A booklet written just recently —with 
ideas geared to today’s printing prob- 
lems? ‘More For Your Printing Dollar” 
is just such a booklet —available to you 
at no cost. It offers to buyers of printing, 
procedures for avoiding excessive costs 
and inefficiency in the planning of print- 
ing. It tells you how to “‘live with your 
printer and be happy’’! For a free copy, 
write Room 190, Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


Don’t let your colors overlap! 


Worthwhile savings can be effected on 
short-run multicolor jobs such as car 
cards and store displays by planning the 
artwork so that your colors don’t overlap 
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or touch. We have prepared car cards 
with as many as six colors that our lithog- 
rapher has run with only two plates by 
the simple expedient of cutting the 
packing between color runs so that only 
the wanted portion of the plate will print 
in a particular color. This sounds ele- 
mentary, but it is surprising the number 
of printing buyers and even lithog- 
raphers to whom it seems to be an en- 
tirely new technique. 


John C. Cummings, Production Manager, 
Harrington-Richards, San Francisco, Cal. 


Are you TBT? Chances are, you've often 
said ‘‘too busy to"’ when it came to the 
selection of paper for a booklet, broad- 


side or report—and left the choice to 
your printer. But many advertisers have 
learned they can control printing prices 
and quality of reproduction by specifying 
the aad best suited to their needs. 





Next time, take time. Look at precision- 
coated Kimberly-Clark papers. Compare 
them with all other brands, and make 
your selection on the ‘basis of perform- 
ance and price. 


Saves money on ad reprints! 


To reduce the cost of ad reprints where 
the quantity involved is small (around 
300 copies) and where there is a minimum 
of halftones, I have my electrotyper pull 
a proof from the engraving directly on 
to paper multilith plate and usually need 
only one plate for the job. A second plate 
is kept on file. In this way, we save paper, 
cut printing costs and reduce storage 
space required for reprints. 


George H. Kubnen, Advertising Manager, 
Bodine Electric Co., Chicago, Llinois 


Do you have an idea to swap? 
Tell it to Kimberly-Clark ! 


All items 
Kimberly-Clark. For each published item, 
a $50 Defense Bond will be awarded to 
the sender. In case of duplicate contribu- 
tions, only the first received will be 
eligible for an award. Address Idea 
Exchange Panel, Room 190, Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., Neenah, Wisconsin. 
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Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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Webcor 


The new Webcor business ma- 
chine is designed to cut costs 
and increase efficiency wher- 
ever a word is spoken or a 
sound is made in any business. 

Made by Wobster- 
Chicago, the Webcor takes 
the excess load from existing 
dictation machines; it mokes 
inventory taking half the 
job it used to be; it makes 
sales training sessions 
more effective and puts life 
into salesmen’s and other 
field reports! All Business 
Communications are 
strengthened! 

How? By recording all 
sound on a stainless steel 
wire by simply flicking a 
switch. And when the sound 
has served its purpose, 
it is automatically erased. 

The Webcor Business 
Machine costs about the same 
as a standard office type- 
writer, and not much more to 
operate and maintain! 


Or 4 
by WEBSTER-CHICAGO 


“Chapter 228 in Business Machines”’ 
Dept. BW2, Webster-Chicago, Chicago 39, Ill. 
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ming from the housing boom may in- 
crease by more than one-third by 1961 
—mainly in the attempt to catch up 
with what has already been done in 
housing. Expenditures on schools, for 
example, are already rising rapidly. In 
10 years they may be 20% higher 
than in 1951, 30% above 1950. 
Sewer and water works may go even 
higher—perhaps as much as a 50% 
greater expenditure by 1961. This is 
due not only to the increase in number 
of households, but to other factors as 
well. One involves the rising standards 
of water and sewage treatment, which 
have made new additions cost more per 
capita. For example: Water is being 
brought to cities from greater distances, 
therefore requires more extensive treat- 
ment. And, too, efforts are getting 
stronger to make more elaborate sewage- 
disposal systems to reduce the chance 
of harmful effects on the populace. 
¢ Who Does It?—Most of the construc- 
tion mentioned so far that stems from 
housing will be done by small local 
contractors. But when you begin think- 
ing in terms of a big water supply for 
whole communities, or new highways to 
serve them, you run across big names in 
construction—Guy F. Atkinson Co., 
Morrison-Knudsen Co., Bechtel Corp., 
Peter Kiewit & Co. Directly or in- 
directly, these companies and others 
like them will be affected by the boom. 


IV. Public Utilities 


Public utility construction has been 
benefiting both from the housing boom 
and from industrial expansion. This is 
all scheduled to reach a peak in 1953, 
when the electric power companies will 
put in place 12-million kw. of new 
capacity. Meanwhile, some $3.7-billion 
went into new electric power construc- 
tion in 1951, almost all of it privately 
financed. (Incidentally, a good gauge 
of the trend toward electric power is the 
fact that these days electric companies 
are much the biggest spenders on new 
utility construction. They are followed 
by gas, telephone, railroads, and oil 
pipelines, in that order.) 
¢ Specialized Jobs—But powerplant 
construction won’t mean too much for 
the ordinary industrial builder. For one 
thing, many large utilities do most of 
their own building, with their own 
crews. ‘Thus you find that less than $1- 
billion of the $3.7-billion spent by 
utilities on new construction in 1951 
showed up as outside contracts. 

Also, outside companies that do get 
such jobs are usually specialized, in- 
tegrated construction firms. Such or- 
ganizations, like Stone & Webster or 
Ebasco Services, will design, engineer, 
and build the whole facility. The reason 
for this is that powerplants are so com- 
plex, and the equipment so closely 
integrated with the structure that it’s 


more economical and efficient to have 
one firm do the whole job. 
¢ Industrial Construction—For the 
average contractor, the same is true 
to a lesser degree with industrial 
construction. Some major industrial 
concerns do up to $100-million of con- 
struction a year, mostly with their own 
crews. But of the $3-billion per year 
being spent on industrial construction, 
there’s still $2-billion for outside con 
tractors—especially for big companies 
like F. H. McGraw & Co. and H. K. 
Ferguson Co. 

However, as the figures show, indus- 


“trial construction is not likely to be 


one of the real boom fields of the in- 
dustry during the next few years. Most 
of the work there will be in the nature 
of replacement or limited expansion. 


V. Public Works 


One broad area of major heavy con 
struction that show great promise 
for the future is public works. About 
$6.5-billion a year is going into this 
general field right now. ‘That's less 
than half of what gees into housing; 
but you can count on expenditures 
for reclamation, atomic energy plants, 
river and harbor development, flood 
control, and public power to continue 
increasing from year to year 

Such programs have great political 
appeal. As a result, they have been 
pushed ahead even during periods of 
other high demands on the economy, 
like the present. A downturn in the 
over-all economic activity would see 
them heavily expanded. And just a 
continuation of the recent slow growth 
trend would put expenditures up 20% 
in 10 years. 
¢ Highways—Meanwhik 
in certain phases of public works is 
already in sight. The biggest is high 
ways. It seems almost certain that the 
U.S. stands on the verge of another 
great period of highway building, oncc 
mobilization simmers down enough. 
The last big boom was in the 1920’s, 
and, as every car owner knows, con 
struction since then has lagged far 
behind the increase in vehicle popu 
lation. 

You don’t have to look far to find 
out how great that lag is. Over half 
the present roads in the U.S. were 
built in the 1920’s or early 1930's. 
This means that by 1960 nearly half 
of the 109,000 miles of high-type 
surfaces on the primary federal-aid 
highway system will be worn out 
Nearly three-quarters of the 81,000 
miles of intermediate-type surfacing 
will be worn out. And almost all of 
the 20,000 miles of low-type surfacing 
will be gone. 

Practically none of these roads was 
built to carry the traffic load they now 
have to bear. In the U.S. today, there 


i big boom 
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"Our service calls have dropped 50%’ 


“The answer was so simple I wonder our Engi- 
neering Department never thought of it before. 
They simply substituted UNBRAKO Self-Locking 
Set Screws for the ones that were always com- 
ing loose.” 

Screws, unfortunately, have a bad habit of 
working loose. When they do, machinery stops, 
production suffers, deliveries are delayed and 
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UNBRAKO Self-Locking 
Set Screw 


Socket 


customers scream. Service is time consuming and ex- 
pensive. You may find it costs $35 to replace a screw 


that’s worth a cent or two. 


UnBrAKO Self-Locking Set Screws stop all that 
nonsense. Their unique counterclockwise knurls pre- 
vent them from ever working loose. They stay tight 


even in poorly tapped holes or where vibration 
is severe. They reduce maintenance costs and 
expensive service calls. 

Remember, too, there are over six thousand 
men selling UNBRAKO Socket Screws the coun- 
try over. They are threaded industrial fastener 
experts, equipped to render you immediate 
and valuable service. You can reach one of them 


merely by calling your favorite industrial distributor. 
Or write STANDARD PRESSED STEEL ComPANy, Jenkin- 
town 57, Pennsylvania. 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Sets Instantly! 


lant traffic while broken con- 
crete floors are ing repaired Use durable 
INSTANT-USE—e tough plastic material which takes 
traffic immediately. ideal for repairing cracks, 
holes, ruts. Bonds tight to old concrete ‘ 
right up to a feather edge. 


NO WAITING! JUST TAMP! TRUCK OVER! 
Simply shovel INSTANT-USE into hole or 
fut—tamp—and your floor is restored to 
solid smoothness—ready for traffic. Spe- 
cial Plasticizer makes INSTANT-USE easy 
to scoop out of container . . . easy to 
level . . . easy to tamp. Used indoors 
or out. Immedicte shipment. . 


No need to tie up 


FLEXROCK CO. Offices in Principal Citi 
3660 Cuthbert St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. sas 
Please send complete INSTANT-USE informa- 
tion details of TRIAL ORDER PLAN, and 
HANDBOOK OF BUILDING MAINTENANCE— 
no obligation. (Clip and attach coupon to 
Company letterhead). 
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are five motor vehicles for every one 
there was in 1920. A great many more 
of these vehicles are trucks and buses— 
and this puts an even greater strain on 
highways than if they were all auto- 
mobiles. Even this isn’t the end: High- 
way engineers estimate that traffic 
will increase another 20% to 30% 
within the next 10 years. 

¢ $5-Billion a Year?—Obviously, some- 
thing has to be done about all this— 
and fast. Expenditures to correct the 
situation could run as high as $5-billion 
a year, or a little more than twice what 
was spent on highways last year. But 
even with federal aid, how much is 
spent on the project depends primarily 
on how much state and local authori- 
ties will vote. 

Thus the answer lies in public pres- 
sure. And that is already getting 
stronger all the time, as indicated by 
the willingness of the public to use 
toll roads. (The high-toll New Jersey 
Turnpike is already jammed.) So 
there's a good chance that expenditures 
will go up sharply, financed either by 
tolls or by taxes on the whole com- 
munity. One possible effect: a 75% 
increase over 1951’s highway expendi- 
tures within the next 10 years. 


Vi. Materials Benefit 


Good business for the construction 
industry means good business, too, for 
the companies who supply it with ma- 
terials and equipment. Construction 
expenditures now total a record $39- 
billion a year. In another decade they 
may be up as high as $45-billion or 
$50-billion. 
¢ Half for Materials—Over half that 
money goes into materials and supplies, 
the rest to labor, overhead, and profits. 
Here’s an estimate of what these ma- 
terials are and where they go: 

¢ Most construction materials are 
in three broad categories: (1) lumber 
products; (2) stone, clay and _ glass, 
gypsum and other nonmetallic ma- 
terials; and (3) metal products—mostly 
copper and structural steel, plus a rela- 
tively small but increasing amount of 
aluminum. 

¢ More nonmetallic than metallic 
materials go into most types of con- 
struction, particularly home building. 
Yet for the industry as a whole, pur- 
chases of metal products account for 
approximately 40% of total materials 
costs. And since the industry is so big, 
its metal purchases dwarf those in most 
other fields. In normal years, construc- 
tion is the second-largest consumer of 
both steel and copper. 

e The biggest single market for 
construction materials is home building, 
where expenditures are probably five 
times as great as in heavy construction, 
for example. 

¢ Matcrials like sand, gravel, struc- 


_——————————— 


tural and other heavy steel products 
go mainly into heavy construction proj- 
ects. Dollar volume on these runs a lot 
lower than for materials used in build- 
ing houses because: (1) They are 
cheaper materials in general, and (2) 
there are fewer fabricated items. 

e Items like electrical wiring, fix 
tures, insulation materials, door and 
window frames spread more evenly 
through the construction industry—be 
cause they go both into homes and into 
industrial and commercial buildings. 
For example: Industrial construction 
probably takes a bigger chunk of the 
annual mark up for wiring products than 
does home building—even though home 
building is bigger 
¢ Biggest Market—Since home building 
is and probably will remain the biggest 
segment of the construction industry, 
it will also be the biggest market for 
materials. And home building materials 
are showing very strong and interesting 
growth trends. 

For example: An estimate based on 

Dept. of Commerce figures shows that 
from 1939 to 1950 output of gypsum 
board and cement block increased at 
least five times. Output also at least 
doubled in warm-air furnaces, softwood 
plywood, gypsum lath, cast-iron  soil- 
pipe, rigid steel conduit fittings. And 
uses of materials—cement blocks 
for lumber, aluminum for window 
frames, increased use of glass—will mean 
more business for these related indus- 
tries. 
e Heavy Materials—Highway building 
likewise will boom the market for heavy 
construction materials. Cement, for 
example, should feel a big new spurt, 
both from highway needs and other 
heavy construction projects. This is 
also where construction machinery 
comes in. Highway building is one of 
the few construction jobs using big 
machinery extensively—bulldozers, grad- 
ers, and other mechanical monsters. 
Since Korea, the makers of this big 
machinery have undertaken a major ex- 
pansion program. From all the signs, 
they'll need every bit of it for the high- 
way program that | thead for another 
decade. 


new 
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When super-submarines seek lost Atlantis... 


National Oil Seals will protect the bearings 


Atomic submarines of giant size— probing the deepest 
oceans — perhaps solving the secret of lost civilizations! 
Machines of such great complexity must have many 
bearings, and those bearings, as today, will depend for 
efficiency on reliable lubricant seals. 


National Oil Seal engineers are constantly developing Wa Li OWA 


new seals—not only to answer present-day problems— ie Awe ECR SEALS 
but to match the imagination of tomorrow’s most inge- 
nious designers. Such “years-ahead”’ research means 
National Oil Seals can give you “years-ahead” perform- 
ance in your products of today. National engineers like 
tough sealing problems. Will you write us about yours? 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Redwood City, Calif. « SALES OFFICES: Buffalo; Chicago; Cleveland; Dallas; Original and replacement equipment on 
Detroit; Milwaukee; New York City; Philadelphia; Richmond; Rochester; W. Springfield, cars, trucks, buses, tractors, agricultural 
Mass.; Syracuse; Wichita « PLANTS: Redwood City, Downey, Long Beach, Calif.; Van Wert, Ohio and earth-moving equipment, appliances, 
PRODUCTS: Oil, Fluid and Grease Seals, Airtron Ducts, “O” Rings, Silicone parts, Shims railway equipment, machinery. 2426 





A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


Some Things Are 


INDUSTRY» 


ONE OF A SERIES 


WORSE THAN STRIKES 
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This editorial which appears in McGraw- 
Hill publications was written just prior to 
the resignation of Charles E. Wilson as 
Director of Mobilization. The principle it 
discusses is of basic and continuing im- 
portance in our struggle to maintain eco- 
nomic and personal freedom in America. } 
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It is to be hoped that the managements 
of the steel industry will resolutely resist 
the efforts of the national Wage Stabili- 
zation Board to force them to establish 
the union shop in their plants. In essence, 
the union shop means compulsory union 
membership. 


They should resist not because of any fi- 
nancial advantage to the owners of the indus- 
try. There would be none. They should resist 
out of a decent regard for those ideals of 
our country which we are now fighting in 
Korea to protect. Moreover, their resistance 
would, as a matter of fact, benefit the leaders 
of the organized steel workers by protecting 
them from the certain and bitter fruits of 
their “victory” in getting the government to 
impose the union shop on the steel industry. 
Their successful resistance would also pre- 
vent Premier Stalin and his co-workers from 
enjoying a hearty laugh at our expense. 


Fun for the Russians 

This is why the Politburo would find the 
establishment of the union shop in the steel 
industry, at the behest of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board, sv profoundly amusing. We are 
fighting in Korea because we believe that 


armed aggression, promoted by Russia, men- 
aces our freedom. And we are spending hun- 


dreds of billions of dollars here at home for 
armament to protect our freedom at other 
danger points. When this rearmament pro- 
gram is threatened by a crippling strike, the 
federal government through its Wage Stabili- 
zation Board proposes to buy off the threat 
by plowing under a vital element of that free- 
dom which we are trying so desperately to 
preserve. 

When the union shop is adopted through 
voluntary agreement, as it has been in cases 
covering millions of workers, it deeply under- 
cuts the freedom of the individual. To hold 
his job he is required to join the union and 
support it financially whether he wants to or 
not. In the case of such voluntary agreement, 
however, the government takes no direct 
part in thus destroying the freedom of its 
citizens. It is essentially a private transaction. 


Tyranny is the Word 

But in the steel case the federal government 
becomes a party to a direct attempt to im- 
pose the union shop. Instead of protecting its 
citizens in their right to earn a livelihood, the 
government forces certain of them to join and 
support a private organization which they 
have clearly indicated they do not want to 
join. This they must do to hold their jobs. 
Tyranny is the accepted designation of gov- 
ernment coercion of this kind. 

It may be objected that the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board merely recommends the union 
shop, does not order it. This was also true of 
the action recently taken by a President’s 
Emergency Board, which also “recommend- 
ed” that working agreements between the 











railroads and about a million non-operating 
railroad employees include a provision for 
the union shop. A government recommenda- 
tion, however, can easily be given much of 
the force of an order, particularly by the call- 
ing of a strike to “uphold the hand of the 
government.” 

It seems entirely clear that in trying to 
impose the union shop on the steel industry 
the Wage Stabilization Board has completely 
lost its bearings. It was set up to handle labor 
problems to tide over an emergency. Now it 
comes up with a revolutionary modification 
of labor relations in the steel industry which, 
if adopted, would become a permanent part 
of the institutional machinery of the industry. 


“Too Much Like Hitler”’ 

Early in World War II an effort was made 
to have the federal government order the 
union shop for a group of organized coal min- 
ers. President Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
will go down in history as one of organized 
labor’s greatest champions, blocked it. 
“That,” he said, “would be too much like the 
Hitler methods toward labor.’ But now, with 
supreme irony, the federal government fos- 
ters this Hitlerlike method toward labor os- 
tensibly to advance our conflict with Stalin. 

In persuading the Wage Stabilization Board 
to sponsor the union shop for steel workers, 
there is every reason to believe that the union 
leaders have trapped themselves. If the gov- 
ernment imposes the union shop, a next step 
clearly becomes necessary. This is govern- 
ment regulation of the union in order to pro- 
vide a modicum of protection for the minority. 
that would be forced by the government to 
join against their will. It could be that for a 
time the government would ignore this obli- 
gation. But, having granted the union the 
power to eliminate the minority, it would 
sooner or later be forced to regulate the use 
of that power. Thus free collective bargain- 
ing and freedom itself would be the losers. 


An Issue of Basic Principle 

Resistance to a government-sponsored 
union shop for the steel industry is bound to 
bring harsh denunciation both from the ad- 
ministration and union leaders who have 
teamed to back it. Not only does the union 
shop relieve the union leaders of the problem 
of recruiting members, it also eliminates a 
group of workers that they stigmatize as “free 
riders” —namely, those who work for compa- 
nies which have a working agreement with a 
union but do not join the union. In the basic 
steel industry about 10 per cent of those who 
work for companies with union agreements 
are not members of the union. Such a small 
percentage of non-members is obviously no 
threat to the “security” of the union, although 
that is what the drive for the union shop 
ostensibly is designed to protect. 

In the reporting of the present labor dis- 
pute in the steel industry virtually all of the 
attention has been focussed on the handling 
of the issue of a wage increase and how large 
it should be. This, to be sure, is vitally impor- 
tant. Mobilization Director Wilson has said 
it is “a serious threat to our year-old effort 
to stabilize the economy.” But certainly of 
comparable importance is the tremendous is- 
sue of principle raised by the government’s 
backing of the union shop for the steel 
industry. 


If the position of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board on the union shop prevails, 
our government will have blunted the 
arms we are forging to fight for our free- 
dom abroad by undermining a major 
bulwark of our freedom right here at 
home. At this critical time in the struggle 
to preserve and protect our freedom such 
a subversive course should be resisted to 
the limit. 
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Up in Arms Over Arsenal 


Army Dept. decision to turn Detroit tank plant over to 
private operation arouses Ordnance Corps and labor union. 
And companies battle to get the contract. 


When the Army Dept. decided to 
turn operation of the Detroit tank 
arsenal back to private industry (BW— 
Apr.19’52,p36), it only meant to tidy 
up the procurement barn. Instead, it 
knocked down a hornet’s nest. 

There was angry buzzing in just about 
every possible corner: 

¢ The Ordnance Corps, which has 
been running the arsenal, was furious 
at the Army Dept.’s charge of inefh- 
ciency. 

¢ The union, which represents the 
arsenal’s 7,000 workers, objected shrilly 
to having the rug pulled out from under 
it. 

e The various private companies 
that hope to take over the plant were 
shouting their respective merits. 

e Promoted—Focus of the assorted 
angers was Karl R. Bendetsen who, as 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, had 
recommended that the department pull 
out of the Detroit operation. But no 
matter who was mad, Bendetsen ap- 
peared to remain a fair-haired boy of 
the Administration. Last week Presi- 
dent Truman nominated the Stanford- 
educated efficiency expert for promotion 
to Undersecretary. 

e Ordnance Ire—Service reticence was 
keeping the interdepartment row rea- 
sonably quict, but there was evidence 
just the same that the Ordnance Corps 
was madder than anyone else. Bendet- 
sen himself has admitted the existence 
of this criticism, while rebutting it with 
the statement that Lt. Gen. T. B. Lar- 
kin had approved his recommendation. 

Larkin’s O.K. failed to mute dissent- 
ing Ordnance officers. Their complaints 
took three general forms: 

¢ They charged that Bendetsen 
had spent only 10 hours, spread over 
two days, in inspecting the arsenal. 
They felt that this was rather skimpy 
observation for arriving at a charge of 
inefficiency and a suggestion that pri- 
vate industry should be invited to take 
over. 

e They cited production costs to 
challenge the inefficiency charge. It is 
generally understood that the arsenal 
at the outset was delivering medium 
tanks for about $250,000 and has now 
whittled the cost down to $200,000. 
American Locomotive Co., the only 
private company manufacturing the 
same tank, has not yet been able to 


equal the Army 
admittedly has the 
later. 

e There wa 


price. However, it 
handicap of starting 


some muttered criti- 
cism of the friendship between Ben- 
detsen and E. J. Hunt, who ran the 
plant for Chrysler Corp. during World 
War II. Hunt i associated with 
Motor Products Corp., of Detroit, 
which is one of the companies seeking 
to take over the arsenal contract. 
For his part, Bendetsen points to 
Hunt's long experience with the arsenal 
and with tank manufacture in general. 
e Union Joins In—The Ordnance offi- 
cers found an unusual ally in the plant 
union—AFL’s American Federation of 
Government Emplovees 

¢ Industry—Various major Detroit-area 
manufacturers did not share these 
alarms, but each stressed that it alone 
was truly fitted for the task 

Chrysler, a top contender, pointed 
out that it had built and run the plant, 
that it was the real authority on all its 
problems. 

Motor Products took a somewhat 
similar line via Hunt, who, it said, was 
obviously the management key to efh- 
cient operation. 

Kaiser-Frazer ¢ 
the running, and ther 
General Motors had 
terest—but nothing more 


now 


vas said to be in 
vere reports that 
hown a mild in- 
in the job. 





CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





Materials Orders 


CMP: Removes restrictions on the 
portion of an allotment of controlled 
matcrials that can be ordered for deliv- 
ery during the last month of any calen- 
dar quarter. CMP Reg. 1, Dir. 3 as 
amended (Apr. 23). 

Steel: Prohibits steel distributors 
from selling any nickel-bearing stainless 
steel in excess of 500 Ib. to any con- 
sumer during any one month unless the 
consumer has an authorized controlled 
material order (ACM) for the material. 
M-6A, Sched. 3 (Apr. 23). 

Packaging closures: Removes all re- 
strictions on the sale, delivery, and use 
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hold on aa decor —Joe gee u paipht fine,” 


ERE’S one executive who isn’t 

caught without the facts when 
something big is in the making. He 
knows that in business today, time 
is the most critical factor. He’s taking 
no chances on missing a sale or dam- 
aging customer relations because of 
delay in locating correspondence or 
other records. 

That’s why he likes his new Shaw- 
Walker filing system. For it has been 
deliberately “‘time-engineered”’ to 
assure split-second finding. And that 
is true of all Shaw-Walker systems. 
They are expertly simplified for speed 
and easy use. 

Ever since 1899 Shaw- Walker has 
been helping American business by 


“Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 


simplifying office work, thus adding 
to the productiveness of workers and 
releasing the most valuable time 
there is, the time of management. 
This experience is yours for the 
asking—to speed your record keeping 
or to time-economize any office oper- 
ation. For Shaw-Walker makes every- 
thing for the office except machines 


Finding is fast because pa 

are automatically classified as 
to importance... top-ranking 
customers, active correspond- 
ents and infrequent corres- 
pondents. 


Mistake-proof guide headings 
eliminate figuring and guessing. 


wnie for a. 


GHAW-WALKER 


—chairs, desks, Fire Files, filing cabi- 
nets, loose-leaf and payroll equip- 
ment—each ‘“‘time-engineered”’ for 
the needs of every job and worker. 
If you are setting up a new office, 
or merely wish to modernize, make 
sure you use Shaw-Walker through- 
out. It will help you make the most 
of every minute, every working day. 


Positive control over all papers 
out-of-file, and simple automatic 
follow-up of letters in file. 


This is only one of Shaw-Walker’s 
eight “time-engineered” finding 
systems for records of any kind, 
whether in one drawer or 1,000. 


The booklet, Time and Office Work,” is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. A wealth of information on “time-engineered “office systems and 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Write today, on busi- 
ness letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 17, Michigan 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 


and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 


and Dealers in All Principal Cities 








ACH YEAR Our plant managers and headquarters’ 
Staff meets for a week of concentrated discus- 
sion and review of company policies, performance 
and objectives and an exchange of manufacturing experience. 

During this annual meeting recently we tabulated a few facts about the 
approximately 50 men with top responsibility in this company. These facts 
will not please the critics of the American business system, because they 
show no aging, top-hatted tycoon. Quite the contrary. 

The average age of this top management group is a shade under 45. Over 
half of the plant managers started in the shop; most of the rest had a tech- 
nical education. Of those who attended college, again over half had worked 
their way. Nearly every one had taken some night school courses since he 
finished school; a couple spent years on correspondence school courses. 

As nearly as we can calculate, their work week averages between 55 and 
65 hours. All of them work at least a part of most Saturdays. Most of them 
are active in community affairs and technical and trade associations. 

Working up these tabulations we wondered how much longer it will be 
possible to assemble a management group like that. One of management's 
greatest problems today is to find some incentives, some rewards for ambition 
and hard work to offset those that have been taken away by taxes and govern- 


ment regulations. 
* + + 


Often men who want to set up a home workshop ask what tools they 
should buy first. Our Delta division, which is the nation's largest builder 
of lightweight tools, has prepared a little booklet that answers this and 
other similar questions. It's called "How to Pian Your Home Workshop.” 
If you'd like a copy, write to us. 


+ - * 


Short Facts About Rockwell: There are more than 7,000 types and sizes in 
our Nordstrom valve line. It costs from $1,000 to $100,000 to engineer and 
tool-up to build each variation. In all, many millions of dollars have been 
invested in tooling, jigs, dies and fixtures for Nordstrom valves . . . When 
this company set up an employee group insurance program in 1920, it was 
one of the first in the country . . . Each year the magazine POWER makes 
a survey of all major new electric generating stations. An analysis of the 
last four POWER studies shows that some Rockwell-built Edward valves 
have been installed in 456 out of 476, or 95.8 per cent of these new stations 

. Commemorating its hundredth anniversary this year, our subsidiary 
Rockwell Tools, Inc., is now marketing a new handsaw with a golden-hued 
blade . . . Made to Measure, a new color movie describing the manufacture 
of Rockwell water meters and explaining the different types and their uses, is 
now available for showings before city water departments, water associations, 
engineering classes and other groups. 


* * * 


One of the nation’s leading financial publications quite accidentally has 
gotten our company all mixed up with the complex economic problems of 
Great Britain. It ran a story recently, reporting our 1951 operations, which 
wound up: 


“The 1951 backlog exceeded $23 million, compared with $22 million 
in 1950. Mr. Rockwell said that this year’s backlog does not include 
defense contracts, which to an additional several million dollars, 

“This will mean Britons, who have lived austerely since World War 
II, will have to do with even fewer clothes, television sets and comforts.” 





That isn’t the interpretation we put on it. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
vhedhgmes eae 8, PA. 
for its cust s, stockholders and other friends 


or s, Omproy 





—————— 





of aluminum closures and closure liners. 
M-26 as amended (Apr. 24). 

New products: Restricts a manufac- 
turer from using for other products al- 
lotments of controlled materials granted 
to make a new product. M-47 B, Dir. 1 
(Apr. 28). 


Pricing Orders 


Rebuilt and used automotive. parts: 
Requires rebuilders and resellers of re- 
built automotive engines and parts and 
sellers of used automotive parts to es- 
tablish ceilings under a tailored regula- 
tion. CPR 139 (eff. Apr. 28). 

Platinum: Establishes ceiling prices 
for platinum and platinum products 
based on a uniform value of $93 per 
troy oz. for commercially pure plati- 
num. CPR 136 (eff. Apr. 26). 

Cigarettes: Authorizes multi-unit op 
erators of cigarette-vending machines to 
use a uniform ceiling price, exclusive of 
sales taxes, for all their machines. 
GCPR, SR 29, Amdt. 9 (eff. Apr. 23). 

Wholesale veal: Authorizes the whole- 
sale veal industry to engage in experi- 
mental work on new cuts of veal if the 
work is done for defense procurement 
agencies on a contract basis. CPR 101, 
Amdt. 2 (eff. Apr. 28 

Glass containers: Authorizes manu- 
facturers of certain glass containers to 
increase ceiling prices by 4%. GCPR, 
SR 99 (eff. Apr. 23 

New service sellers: Sets up ceiling 
price adjustment provisions for new sell 
ers of services. CPR 34, Amdt. 3 (eff. 
Apr. 28). 

Iron ore: Exempts from price control 
certain sales of iron ore between affili 
ated corporations. GOR 9, Amdt. 16 
(eff. Apr. 28). 

Paper: Permits wholesalers and retail 
ers covered by GCPR to pass through 
price increases, but also requires that 
they pass through price decreases, which 
have been established under new tail 
ored regulations. GCPR, SR 29, Amdt 
10 (eff. Apr. 28). 

Soybean meal: Increases the processor 
ceiling price of soybean oil meal by $7 
a ton. GCPR, SR 3, Amdt. 3 (eff. Apr 
23). 

Judicial sales: Exempts all judicial 
sales from price control, except sales 
made in the course of carrving on a 
continuing business. Included are sales 
under court order, or those pursuant to 
federal, state, or territorial law by a 
judicial officer. GOR 28 (eff. Apr. 29) 

Lumber: Sets up dollars-and-cents 
ceiling for manufacturers of Northeast 
em white pine lumber. CPR 140 (eff 
Apr. 29). 

Book match advertising: Exempts 
from price control rates and charges by 
manufacturers or distributors of resale 
book matches for use of advertising 
space. GOR 14, Amdt. 13 (eff. Apr 


29) 
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Destination Home 


The: picnic was fun. For once the park wasn’t 
crowded. Mother remembered the salt and pepper. 
Dad cooked the hot dogs just right. Nobody fell 
in the creek. And the car brought them home 
safely through the sudden downpour. 


We expect a lot of our cars—the motor to roar 
when we push the starter, the wipers to swish 
away rain, the heater to pour out warmth. Do 
you know what it takes to make these mechanical 
devices function perfectly? 


It takes beryllium copper, for one thing. 


Manufacturers select Berylco beryllium copper for 
many small, but essential, parts of your car—wind- 
shield wiper springs, switches, heater thermostats, 
fuel gauge diaphragms, distributor parts. They pick 
this dependable alloy because they know it will 
function perfectly for millions of cycles without 
relaxation, loss of strength, or loss of conductivity. 


THE BERYLLIUM 


' 
' 
| 
; 


So many of our everyday things—from refriger- 
ators and ranges to hearing aids and timepieces— 
are better products because of Berylco beryllium 
copper. And so many of our weapons, from guided 
missiles to jet engines, are more effective because 
of the valuable properties of this versatile alloy. 


If you would like to include beryllium copper in 
your plans for the future—and we think you would 
be wise to do so—it will pay you to take advantage 
of the know-how of the world’s largest producer. 
Call or write our main office. Now is none 
too soon, 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FOR DESIGN ENGINEERS 
Send for a copy of the comprehensive booklet “ Manual 
58.” It lists applications for which beryllium copper is 
best suited, describes methods of forming and machin- 
ing, gives design considerations. Send for your free 
copy today. 


CORPORATION 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


AND WORLD TRADE CENTERS 





TOMORROW'S 
PRODUCTS 
ARE PLANNED 
TODAY — 

WITH 

BERYLCO 
BERYLLIUM 
COPPER 








John H. Fahey, Boston (1914- 
16), Boston Traveler Co. 





| 1 HARRY A. WHEELER (1912-14), first chamber president, 7 Julius H. Barnes, New York 
was vice-president of Union Trust Co., Chicago, when elected. (1922-24), Ames Co., exporters 


a 
~ 





AS 


1Q Silas H. Strawn (1931-32), 43 Henry I. Harriman, Boston 44 Harper Sibley, Rochester 
Chicago lawyer (1932-35), N. E. Power Assn. (1935-37), Sibley Farms 








19 Eric Johnston, Spokane (1942- 90 W.K. Jackson, Boston (1946- 91 Earl O. Shreve, New York 99 H. W. Steinkraus (1949-50), 


46), Brown-Johnston Co. 47), United Fruit Co. (1947-49), General Electric 


Chamber of Commerce Presidents 


THEY FORM A CROSS-SECTION OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 











3 R. G. Rhett, Charleston, S. 


(1916-18), Peoples Nat’l. Ba 





§ Richard F. Grant, New ¥ 
(1924-25), Hanna Coal Cx 





15 George H. Davis, Kansas Cit 
(1937-39), Grain Co. 





tA 


Bridgeport (Conn.) Brass Co. 
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16 W. Gibson Carey, Jr. 


Harry A. Wheeler (1918- 5 Homer Ferguson (1919-20), 6 Joseph Defrees (1920-22), 


19) (second term) 


> 


Newport News Shipbuilding 


Chicago lawyer 


ie 


J. W. O'Leary, Chicago 4Q L. E. Pierson (1927-28), 44 W. Butterworth, Moline, 


(1925-27), O’Leary Co. 


(1939-40), Yale & Towne 


os % 
oe 
Pal 
Z e 
2 4 : 


| 7 
sé 


Otto Seyferth (1950-51), 
West Michigan Steel 52), 


The U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
board of directors elected a new presi 
dent this week—Laurence F. Lee of 
Jacksonville, Fla. (cover)—at the organi 
zation’s 40th annual meeting in Wash 
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Irving Trust Co., N. Y. 


Lumbermen’s Mutual 


94 D.A. Hulcy, Dallas (1951- 
Lone Star Gas Co. 


Ill. (1928-31), Deere & Co. 


17 J. S. Kemper (1940-41), 4Q A. Hawkes, N. J. (1941- 


42), Congoleum-Nairn 


95 Laurence F. Lee (1952-), 
Peninsular Life Insurance 


ington. Lee is the 24th president since 
the chamber was launched in 1912 with 
the blessing of President W. H. Taft, 
¢ Cross-Section—Lec’s clection brings 
to the top a man who is just about as 


close to being an embodiment of na 
tional chamber membership as any man 
can be. 

A trim, robust 63, Lee is an insur- 
ance man, a lawyer (B.A. University of 
New Mexico, LL.B. Yale), and a vice- 
president and part owner of a cattle 
ranch in New Mexico, his native state. 
He has been general counsel for private 
utilities and a bank in Albuquerque, 
N. M. At one time he had his own 
business, a law partnership. 

Add all those business lines together, 
and you cover a big part of the mem- 
bership of the national chamber. It’s 
made up of lawyers, insurance men, 
merchants, bankers, utility executives, 
manufacturers, farmers. Lee’s career 
cuts across all but a couple of those 
ficlds. 

e The Leaders—In many ways, Larry 
Lee is also typical of the men on the 
national chamber’s board. For one 
thing, as president of both Occidental 
Life Insurance Co. of Raleigh, N. C., 
and Peninsular Life Insurance Co. of 
Jacksonville, he runs a couple of firms 
that fall considerably short of what is 
usually thought of as Big Business. But 
still, the companies are big enough to 
make Lee an important member of his 
industry. That’s true of most of the 
chamber’s leaders. 

e Ladder—Then, too, like most other 
men who reach the top of the chamber 
pyramid, Lee came up through the 
ranks. He was a wheel in local chambers 
in Raleigh and Jacksonville and in the 
Florida State Chamber of Commerce, 
then represented his region on the board 
of directors in Washington. 

Men who go that far in the chamber 
are remarkably similar. Almost all of 
them enjoy getting together with other 
businessmen. Whether they are bank 
crs, manufacturers, or cattlemen, they 
usually have been active in trade asso 
ciation work. Lee, for instance, helped 
organize the Institute of Life Insurance, 
the public relations arm of the industry. 
He is a past president of the American 
Life Convention and a member of a 
couple of other insurance groups. 

Before Lee, the chamber was headed 
by Dechard A. Hulcy, president of the 
Lone Star Gas Co. He is head of the 
Better Business Bureau of Texas, Ameri 
can Gas Association, and Circle Ten 
Boy Scout Foundation. Besides that, 
Hulcy is cither a member or officer 
of a raft of petroleum and gas associa 
tions. 
¢ The Job—Lee’s taking the full year 
from his business to set himself up in 
the Washington office. Hulcy stayed 
clear of Washington, but traveled 
60,000 miles making 80 speeches. On 
the average, it probably costs a.chamber 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


SAVING MONEY 24 HOURS DAILY 


G.Lose Automatic Sprinklers stay 
on guard, day and night .. . always 
alert . . . discharging water when 
and where FIRE starts. GLOBE 
Sprinklers not only discover and 
stop FIRE, they also reduce over- 
head in the form of insurance costs. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices im nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





Everybody's FOR 
this “Control” 


IN every washroom where you have 
MOSINEE “Towel Control” installed, 
you'll get credit! Everyone likes it. One 


MOSINEE Towel . . . softer, more ab- 
sorbent . . . does the work of two or 
more others. Fewer towels needed ... 
and fewer towels used because MOSINEE 
Sentinel Towel Cabinets reduce towel 
consumption by an average of 30% or 
more. Towel costs go down .. . an 

these towels please all users. That pays! 
Write for name of nearest Distributor. 


WI 
Sublolvake Towels 


BETTER TOWEL SERVICE * LESS COST 

BAY WEST PAPER €0. 

Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 
GREEN BAY ¢ WISCONSIN 


Abbe dppb pbb pepe ed 














president $30,000 to serve a one-year 
trick. 

Men willing to spend that kind of 
time and money have to be of a special 
breed. The recognition and prestige 
that go with the job count for some- 
thing. Beyond that; though, the 
chamber presidents are men who have 
always sought ways to keep themselves 
busy outside their daily office routines. 

Back home, they are prominent not 
only as businessmen but as civic leaders. 
Most of the men now on the board— 
from whose ranks future presidents will 
come—are businessmen with a civic- 
minded slant, willing to put it to work. 
As lawyers, utility men, merchants, the 
local public is their business—so they 
think in terms of the public. The 
manufacturers on the board, outnum- 
bered about four to one, are often 
hometown executives. 
¢ Whose Voice?—As a result, chamber 
officers are mostly. men with a com- 
munity viewpoint rather than a detached 
business viewpoint. That’s probably one 
reason why some critics of the national 
chamber think staff members over- 
estimate it when they call it the Voice 
of Business. 

Actually, the chamber probably can 

lay fair claim to that title. That’s not 
because its voice is any louder than that 
of, say, the National Assn. of Manufac- 
turers. It’s because of the nature of the 
organization. 
e The Setup—When President Taft 
called on businessmen in 1912 to form a 
national organization that would bring 
government a unified business view, 
there already were local chambers scat- 
tered all over the country. Attempts to 
create a national front had always failed 
in the past. This time, with a friendly 
government in Washington, the effort 
stuck. 

Today the national chamber in 
Washington has 3,200 organization 
members—local, state, and regional 
chambers, trade and industrial associa- 
tions. It’s the trade associations’ trade 
association. In addition, there are 21,- 
000 business members—firms, corpora- 
tions, individuals. Taking all the mem- 
bership of the local and trade groups, 
the national chamber figures it speaks 
for about 1.3-million businessmen. 

A fair part of the Washington work 

is admittedly lobbying. The chamber 
thinks it makes itself felt in Congress 
because members around the country, 
alerted by headquarters, can buttonhole 
their congressmen—whom many of 
them know as neighbors. 
e Drawback—Present officers and ad- 
ministrative personnel, though, will 
readily admit that the past record has 
not been everything President ‘Taft 
probably had in mind. 

Because of its broad base—with every 
shade and bias of business opinion—its 
national policies often have to be 





spelled out in ambiguities. Policies are 
made by a vote of the membership 
either at the annual meeting or by ref- 
erendum. Thus, a dozen small com- 
panics sometim have more say 
than one big one. When the chamber 
plunked in favor of reciprocal trade 
agreements, it left some manufacturing 
members agape (some resigned ' for 
good). 

Since it strives to satisfy everybody, 
the chamber’s policies can’t be so strong 
as those of trade groups or NAM. 
¢ Policy—All this gives the chamber an 
air of liberality that isn’t found among 
some other business groups. Individ- 
ually, though, men like Lee and Hulcy 
aren’t much different from other busi- 
nessmen. They onservative, but 
believe they have moved a long way 
from the men they hesitantly call “re- 
actionaries.”” Onc 
see themselves a 
of the past is this 
conscious effort to st 
selves as members of 
men’s Masonic Lodge 
trying for local part 
affairs. 

e Public Relations—Actually, it has only 
been in the last few years that the 
chamber has tried make bigger 
splash. Eric A. Johnston, chamber 
president from 1942 to 1946 and re- 
cently economic st r, gets a lot of 
the credit for that. He made himself 
and the chamber well-known during 
his four terms, is still closely identi 
fied with it in the public’s mind. 
Around headquarters, he’s known as the 
“permanent oumes president.” He set 
a pace that others have followed ever 
since. 

Before him, the chamber had lan- 
guished, especially during the New 
Deal vears. In that period many mem- 
bers felt ostracized by the times. They 
saw little hope that people would ever 
listen to the chamber again. The na- 
tional body was mostly a service or- 
ganization for local chambers. 

e Self-Analysis—Today that has been 

changed. Two year o the chamber 
took a look at itself when Arch N. 
Booth became its executive vice-presi- 
dent—a full-time administrative job. He 
called in McKinsey & Co. to survey the 
organization. They found the national 
chamber had a lot of goodwill, but not 
much else. Too few knew what the 
chamber did. The u was an in- 
formal poll to find out what kind of a 
program members wanted 

At this week’s convention, another 
poll was taken. From the results of 
that, some additional national goals will 
jell. They'll probably be close to those 
laid out for 1952-53 onomic educa- 
tion, federal economy, reduction of ex- 
cessive taxes, social legislation that 
doesn’t sap initiative, better labor rela- 
tions, and a strong foreign policy. 


recent presidents 
lifferent from those 
hey are making a 
yp talking to them- 
sort of business 
Instead, they are 
pation in national 
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REPLACING A HUB ON A GEAR . . . Roll- 
pin, self-retained in shaft, is simply 
snapped into molded slot to position 
sintered gear. This application, by 
Ditto Inc., effects major savings in as- 
sembly. Rollpin’s high shear strength 
is particularly valuable here. 


REPLACING A SET SCREW . . . Paper 
feed rollers are quickly, economically 
pinned to shaft by Rollpins in this of- 
fice machine made by Ditto Inc. Flush 
fit affords neat appearance . . . spring 
tension assures positive, permanent 
positioning of rollers. 





REPLACING A MACHINED PIN . . . In the 
lubrication pump assembly of the 
Cummins HR-400 diesel engine, two 
Rollpins are used as positioning dow- 
els. Rollpins are self-retaining in pro- 
duction-drilled holes . . . quick to as- 
semble and easy to remove. 


REPLACING A RIVET... . Rollpin serves 
as guide shaft for spring-loaded elec- 
trical interlock contacts. The Square 
D Company reports that rivet failure 
previously occurred at the clinched 
end under normal operating impact 
and vibration. 


6 more examples of 


REPLACING A HEADED PIN . . . In this 
hinge pin application, Rollpin is sim- 
ply and inexpensively driven in place. 
greatly reducing assembly costs. Con- 
stant spring tension holds Rollpin 
firmly in place . . . eliminates loosen- 
ing of hinge due to wear. 


REPLACING A BOLT AND NUT... Rollpins 
act as fasteners and pivots for the link- 
ages in this Miller Electric Welder. 
Rollpins may be used with a free fit 
in outer or inside members depending 
upon product design requirements. 





TRADE MARK 


assembly-time saving with #2 


FOR DESIGN INFORMATION—fill out and mail our cou- 
pon. If your plans include applications similar to those on 
this page—or clevis pins, keys, taper pins or stop pins—you 
can’t afford to be without details on how much faster and 
cheaper Rollpin can do the job. 


Rollpins are slotted, tubular steel, pressed-fit 
pins with chamfered ends. They drive easily 
into holes drilled to normal tolerances, com- 
pressing as driven. Reaming, tapering, extra 
assembly steps are eliminated. Rollpins are 
locked in place by the constant pressure they 
exert against hole walls. Inserted with an au- 
tomatic press or by hand, Rollpins are readily 
removable with a drift or pin punch—and re- 
usable again and again. 


Elastic Stop Nuts with the famous red collar 
are another ESNA® product 


Dept. R6-519A, Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America 

2330 Vauxhall Road, Union, New Jersey 

Please send me the following free inf: i 

on ESNA self-locking fasteners: 

OC Rolipin bulletin and sample Rollpins [) AN-ESNA conversion chart 

DC Elastic Stop Nut Bulletin [) Here is a drawing of our product. 
Whet fastener do you recommend? 


Title. 
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H + 2% seconds... H + 3% seconds... 


Atomic Closeup: Convict’on Rides on 


e) 


BEFORE: Observers peer through goggles, as bomb falls. Bomb bursts, flashes blinding light 10 mi. away. 
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H + 10 seconds... 


a Pink Cloud 


@ An atomic bomb blast rocks the 
Nevada desert for the 15th time. 


@ Fourteen were set off to test the 
bomb; this one had a different reason. 





@ The double intent: to give soldiers 
a taste of atomic fighting and to let the brass 
observe their reactions. 


@ Invited observers, too, saw and felt 
more than ever before that the bomb is no 
illusion but a powerful reality. 


@eEven so, breathtaking beauty of blast a 
offset terror of its historic impact. 1 ‘eee SS. Sb 
(Story on p. 110) H + 10 minutes... 
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Atom Blasi 


Last week, for the first time since the 
1946 tests at Bikini Atoll, a group of 
unofficial, uncleared, uninvestigated 
Americans was given a closeup look at 
the explosion of an atomic bomb. 

Despite secrecy, the press and the 
public, when they want to, have been 
able to get a pretty good idea of the 
facts of the bomb. What they obvi 
ously lack is a conviction of reality, a 
sense that the atom bomb is a thing 
that really exists in the same sense as 
an airplane or a military truck, that it’s 
not a horrendous fairy tale. Some such 
feeling as that may well have been 
behind the decision by the Atomic 
Energy Commissioners to give some 
outsiders a closer look at a bomb burst 
¢ Double Intert—The particular bomb 
burst chosen for exhibition was pri 
marily an exercise in troop training for 
tactical atomic warfare rather than a 
test of the weapon 

The test had two main objects: (1) to 
give military tacticians a chance to ob 
serve the behavior of troops entrenched 
quite close to a bomb burst, and (2) 
to enlarge the nucleous of soldiers who, 
by seeing an explosion, had lost their 
horror of it and could be expected to 
lead and encourage troops. 


I. The Stage Is Set 


To simulate battle conditions, a mili- 
tary problem was set up. The map 
showed two theoretical mountains, rug 
ged and highly defensible, and a pass 
between them. Beyond the pass lay an 


ATTRACTING MILLIONS OF CUSTOMERS important enemy transportation center. 
Our troops, charged with seizing the 
center, were dispersed in front of the 


--the sales appeal of fine quality pass. And in the pass, defending the 


center, was a strongly fortified concen 


e A p j ae } C A be T Oo N 5 + tration of the enemy 
ae This would be a murderous situa 


a P ‘ tion for any commander to face. The 
Smartly designed, beautifully printed EMPIRE folding cartons are help- celia: am ahtenin Tenady wane ‘toe 


ing boost sales for many of America’s leading companies. But the dropped on the enemy strongpoint. As 
quality of Empire folding cartons is more than “skin deep.” Empire soon as possible thereafter, paratroops 
carton quality begins with the raw paperboard—produced in Empire's would drop on the transportation cen 
own mill — and is carefully guarded through every step of production. ter, and ground troops would advance 
The end result is fine folding cartons that meet through the bombed area to make 
your requirements for quality, economy and effi- contact with the paratroops. To mini 
ciency, os well as sales appeal. mize radioactivity and permit earh 
Contact the Empire Box representative nearest movement through the bombed area, 
you today — discover why so many leading firms the bomb would be exploded at an 
prefer Empire folding cartons for their products. unusually high  altitude—3,000 ft 
¢ For the Troops—That was the prob 
lem. At the proving ground, of course, 
the pass was simply in arbitrary point 
designated as Ground Zero. The troops, 
1,500 of them, were stationed in five 
ft.-deep foxholes some four or five mi. 
from Ground Zero. At Ground Zero, 
standard military equipment was spread 
CHICAGO, ILL. * GARFIELD, N. J. out at varying distances from the spot 

directly under the blast. This was partly 
to find out what the explosion would 








ORPORATION 
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t Yucca Flat (Pictures on page 108) 


do to the equipment. The main pur- 
pose was to let the troops see the equip- 
ment before and after the explosion, get 
an idea of the forces they are working 
with. 

¢ For the Public—Of the observers who 
saw the explosion, about half were 
working press people—wire _ service, 
newspaper, and magazine reporters and 
photographers; newsreel and television 
cameramen; radio newsmen with their 
tape recorders. The rest included civil 
defense officials from all over the coun- 
try, governors from the western states, 
town and county officials and leading 
citizens from the area immediately 
around the proving ground, and a col- 
lege boy from the University of New 
Mexico, who wangled his way in at the 
last minute by some fast talk to AEC 
people and a phone call to Sen. Mc- 
Carran in Washington. 

Among the press observers were a 
BUSINESS WEEK photographer and _re- 
porter. Here is a record of what they 
saw, felt, were told. 


Il. Contrasts 


It would be easy—and many news- 
paper writers reaching for an angle suc- 
cumbed to the temptation—to draw 
ironic contrasts: between the mass- 
production glamor of Las Vegas’ resort 
hotels and gambling casinos, and the 
grim, unspectacular geography of the 
test site. Yucca Flat is a 20-mi. 
saucer in the mountains. Low red and 
black hills, cindery and lifeless, rim 
an almost dead-flat plain of yellow 
gravel hazed with the gray-green of 
scattered sagebrush. At one side of the 
saucer is a glittery, paved-looking ex- 
panse of baked clay, the dry bed of a 
seasonal lake. 

Hardly anything else is visible under 
the glaring Nevada sun—just the low, 
windowless blockhouses of the control 
center at one edge of the saucer; on the 
mudflat, tiny in the distance, a clump 
of Army shacks, trucks, and helicopters; 
in a couple of places, barely visible, 
the wispy steel towers ou the top of 
which more elaborate test bombs will 
be set off later this spring. 

e Easy Contrast—It would be easy to 
be ironic, too, about the contrast be- 
tween the apocalyptic connotations of 
the atom bomb and the almost comi- 
cally elaborate technical arrangements 
for press coverage, for communicating 
the incommunicable with the utmost 
rapidity. Trestle tables where reporters 
could beat their typewriters as they 
watched the explosion were in place on 
the sloping sides of a solitary outcrop. 
Twelve Army teletype machines were 
lined up beside the tables to microwave 
copy from the typewriters into Las 
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Vegas. Behind were more trestle tables 
for the heavy tape recorders of the 
radiomen. Further up the hillside 
were more radiomen with portable re- 
corders slung over their shoulders— 
and something like half a million dol- 
lars worth of photographic equipment. 
¢ Do or Die—Dominating everything, 
at the very top of the hill, was one of 
station KTLA’s four television pickup 
cameras. ‘The special arrangements 
needed to provide a somewhat smudgy 
and unexciting television picture direct 
from the site had been almost heroic. 
¢ More Beauty Than Beast—Actually, 
there’s little justice to any of these iron- 
ies. 

For the outstanding impression from 
first-hand observation of the explosion 
of an atomic bomb is this: How little 
there is in it of the horror and shock 
its historic importance would lead 
you to expect, how much of sheer 
breathtaking beauty and magnificence. 


Ill. Stagefright Grips 


All the terror is in the 60 waiting sec- 
onds before the blast. ‘The fleecy vapor 
trail of the drop plane making its 
bombing run at 30,000 ft. is already visi- 
ble in the sky when the loudspeakers up 
the hillside announce: “H hour minus 
one minute. Put on dark glasses.” You 
put on the goggles—thick, reddish ones 
that leave you feeling completely blind 
in the brilliant sunlight. You look 
up toward your right to where you 
know the sun is, find it—a silvery disc 
looking like a bright moon. You turn 
vour head back again to where the 
bomb should burst. 

The speaker says, “Thirty seconds. 
lor God’s sake, keep those goggles on.” 
You realize your heart is pounding 
fiercely and one leg, the weight unbal- 
anced, is shaking uncontrollably. In 
the foxholes, five mi. forward, the sol- 
diers are crouched low, shielding their 
heads with their arms. 
¢ Falling —The speaker says, 
“Bomb away.” That signal came from 
the plane itself, by radio to the control 
blockhouse, by telephone to the obser- 
vation site. In the control center, the 
same signal set going an intricate tim- 
ing apparatus, which, in preset  se- 
quence, began setting up circuits, turn- 
ing power into geiger counters, pressure 
gauges, temperature gauges, oscillo- 
scopes, automatic cameras, rocket firing 
apparatus, closed circuit TV pickups, 
amplifiers all over the proving ground, 
many of them in massive concrete 
bunkers directly under the bomb burst. 

The bomb is in the air now, falling. 
The speaker says, ““Twenty seconds.” 

The speaker says, ““Ten seconds.” 

The speaker says, “Five ... four... 





SLIPPING ACCIDENTS 
THAT STEAL PROFITS 


A. W. ALGRIP—Unique Abrasive 
Rolled Steel Floor Plate--is Non- 
Slip, Even on Steep inclines! 

fe 


Tough, abrasive grain—the same 
type used in grinding wheels—is 
rolled as an integral part of A. W. 
ALGRIP’s upper portion. 

Result: No more costly, dangerous 
slipping accidents due to slippery 


This magnified section of A. W. 
ALGRIP shows the even distribution 
of abrasive grain thot puts hun- 
dreds of safety brokes in every 
footstep. ALGRIP retains its non- 
slip: qualities for a lifetime, because 
as the surface wea.'s, new abrasive 
particles are constontly exposed. 


Tough, rolled stee! makes A. W. 
ALGRIP stronger than other abra- 
sive floorings. It withstands severe 
abuse without cracking or breaking 
—can be used in thinner sections 
without reducing load carrying 
capacity. And it needs no main- 
tenance. Mail coupon today 
for our free, 8-page, fully 
iMustroted booklet AB. 


A.W. ALGRIP ==: 


ABRASIVE ROLLED STEEL FLOOR PLATE a 
Product of 


r o 
ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
Conshohocken, Pennsylvania 
Over 125 Yeors of iron and Stee! Moking Experience 

Gentlemen: 

| am interested in preventing slipping acci- 
dents. Please send me full details of non-slip 
A. W. ALGRIP Abrasive Rolled Stee! Floor 
Plate. 
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Company. 
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How HYSTER 


turned Time into Money 


at PERVO... 


It happens every time 
HYSTER Lift Trucks take over 
the materials handling job—bet- 
ter, faster production, smoother 
work flow, savings in time and 
money. Here’s the HYSTER work 
picture at Pervo Paint— 


Load of row mate- 
tial for point man- 
ufacture is removed 
from worehouse. 


eee | 


Transporting tub of 
point (120 gallons) 
trom pebble mill to 
canning department. 


Load of row mote- 
tials for varnish 
manufacture being 
placed near the 
cookers 


Efficient results like these can be made 
in your plant, too, with HYSTER on the 
job. Ask your HYSTER dealer to make 
@ materials handling study of your 
operation or write for literature. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


THREE FACTORIES 
2907 N. E. CLACKAMAS . . . PORTLAND 8, ORE. 
1807 NORTH ADAMS ST., PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 
1010-07 MEYERS STREET . . . DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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” 


three .. . two... one There is 


an interminable pause. 


IV. ... Now! 


Then, through the heavy goggles, the 
whole world becomes an intense, daz- 
zling brightness centering in an amor 
phous disc bigger and many, many times 
brighter than the moony sun you had 
looked at a minute earlier. 

At the same instant, you feel a wave 
of heat against your face—like the feel- 
ing on your face when you open the 
door of a hot kitchen oven. You start 
counting to yourself, “One thousand 
and one, one thousand and two, one 
thousand and three,” while the bright- 
ness hardly diminishes. Then you take 
off your goggles and look. 
¢ Shock Waves—The first thing you see 
is the vertical trails of the rockets, 
which streaked upward just before the 
blast to lay a grid of smoke trails. 

Just as you take off your goggles, the 
shock wave strikes at Ground Zero, 
tossing and destroying, you know, the 
planes and trucks parked there, if they 
haven't already been vaporized by the 
heat. What you see from 10 mi. away 
is a wall of dust, rising slowly into the 
air and streaking sideways along the 
ground as the shock wave travels. 
¢ Heartbreak—You look into the air, 
up where the bomb burst. Hanging 
there, roughly the shape and about 
half the apparent size of a fist held at 
arm’s length against the sky, is a dense 
cloud. Out of the corner of your eye 
you had seen it glowing a dull red; 
now, as you look, it fades to a woolly, 
dirty grey. If there had been a city 
instead of sagebrush below that cloud, 
you realize later, half a million people 
might be dead or dying at this instant. 
But that’s not what you think at the 
time. You think, fleetingly, “Is that 
all?” and then you suck in your breath 
and hold it because. 

Welling up from the center of the 
cloud and spilling in easy leisurely 
magnificence down the side comes a 
wave of glowing pink foam. And well- 
ing up behind it and flowing over it 
comes a second wave of shining heart- 
breaking whiteness. . . . 
¢ Get Ready—You let your breath out 
as the speaker says, “Here comes the 
shock.” You brace yourself, put your 
fingers over your ears. In the foxholes, 
15 seconds earlier, the soldiers had 
been tossed backward, tossed forward 
again, as the primary and _ secondary 
shock waves reached them. But when 
it reaches you, the shock is nothing but 
a sound and not a very impressive one. 
A sharp report, like a revolver fired at 
close range, then a lower and louder 
rumble lasting for seconds, and it’s 
gone. You become conscious of the 
other noises around you, the whir and 
clatter of the movie and still cameras, 


any very significant 


the confused babble of the radiomen, 
who are talking hysterically to their 
recorders. 


V. All Over—But the Glow 


From a militar 
now the blast is over 
Ihe picked radiological corps men 
climb out of their foxholes and start 
moving forward toward Ground Zero, 
snifing their way with geiger counters 
as they go. 

But back at the observation site, you 
relax your muscles and sit down on a 
rock to watch the powerful, inexorable, 
and beautiful unfolding of the cloud 
structure. The glowing pink and the 
shining white ha flown com 
pletely over the sides of the cloud, 
obscuring the grey. ‘They coil around 
the underside and _ then—leisurely, 
amazingly—flow upward into the center 
of the cloud. As this motion establishes 
itself, the cloud assumes a precise miles 
wide structure, a huge doughnut ring, 
rotating downward on the outside, up 
ward through the center, in layers of 
white and pink—and rising rapidly 
through the air 

Now a new phen 
A black coil of du 
the dustwall on the 
ing diagonally up t 
shining doughnut-shap¢ 
tween the two another 
appears, this one white, twisted, and 
streaked with sulfurous vellow. It 
grows, for minutes, upward toward the 
doughnut, downward toward the dust; 
but it never quite aches either. There 
is never any mushroom shape. Finally, 
both stem clouds ippear, and only 
the glowing, coiling doughnut remains. 
e Back to Earth—By now half an hour 
has passed. The tension is gone. The 
military brass have helicoptered back 
from the foxholes to be interviewed 
and photographed. ‘The radiological 
teams are most of the way into the 
bombed area (55 minutes after the 
blast, they reach Ground Zero, radio 
for the troops to come on in). The 
paratroops are taking off in DC 3s from 
the mudflats. The radiomen are listen- 
ing to their tapes read back what they 
had said about the explosions. Ob 
servers are lining up at a mess truck for 
coffee and sandwiches. An Army jet 
fighter streaks away carrying TV film 
to Los Angeles to be put on the trans 
continental cable. 

Gradually, the obs« 
ing back to the buses that will take 
them into Las Vega Most are sub 
dued, calm. To at least one of them, it 
seemed that 2,000 mi. of travel and 
four days of time had not given him 
information about 
weapons, but had given him a chance 
to sce one of the most strangely beauti- 
ful of human creations 


point of view, by 
the damage done. 


now 


ymenon develops. 
starts rising from 
desert floor reach 
vard the looming 
Midway be 
stem cloud 


rvers start drift 
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TRARSFORMERS 
cee the choice of leaders 


While the “South 

American way” pre- 
- > sents some surprising 
differences in costumes, courting, 
and customs—the utility companies 
of our Latin American neighbors 
distribute power in the most effi- 
cient, modern way possible—just 
like the utility companies of our 
country. 


For example, this modern power 
distribution system is located at 
Cali, in Colombia. Three-phase 
platform-mounted Wagner Distri- 
bution Transformers are used in the 
installations pictured here, while 


Wagner Electri 


ic 








single-phase, pole-mounted Wagner 
transformers are used elsewhere 
throughout the system. 

Wagner transformers are the first 
choice of many power companies, 
both at home and abroad, because 
they perform dependably for many 
years with only a minimum of 
attention. 

Wagner manufactures a complete 
line of distribution, power, and unit- 
substation» transformers. Wagner 
engineers are qualified to specify 
the correct transformer for your 
requirements. Consult the nearest 
of our 32 branch offices, or write us. 


ation 


6460 Piymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S.A, 


At tes 
MIKE ar 


Typical three-phase, platform 
mounted transformer used in 
Cali, Colombic installation. 
Thousands of these depend- 
able Wagner transformers ore 
in use throughout the world. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS 
INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 
AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS — AIR AND HYDRAULIC 





How HYSTER 


turned Time into Money 


at PERVO... 


It happens every time 
HYSTER Lift Trucks take over 
the materials handling job—bet- 
ter, faster production, smoother 
work flow, savings in time and 
money. Here’s the HYSTER work 
picture at Pervo Paint— 


Lood of row mate- 
rial for paint man 
vfacture is removed 
from worehouse. 


See | 


Transporting tub of 
point (120 gations) 
from pebble mill to 
canning department. 


lood of raw mote- 
tials for varnish 
monufacture being 
placed near the 
cookers 


Efficient results like these can be made 
in your plant, too, with HYSTER on the 
job. Ask your MYSTER dealer to make 
@ materials handling study of your 
operation or write for literature. 


HYSTER COMPANY 
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three ....two...ome... 
an interminable pause. 


IV. ... Now! 


Then, through the heavy goggles, the 
whole world becomes an intense, daz- 
zling brightness centering in an amor 
ere disc bigger and many, many times 

righter than the moony sun you had 
looked at a minute earlier. 

At the same instant, you feel a wave 
of heat against your face—like the feel- 
ing on your face when you open the 
door of a hot kitchen oven. You start 
counting to yourself, “One thousand 
and one, one thousand and two, one 
thousand and three,” while the bright- 
ness hardly diminishes. Then you take 
off your goggles and look. 
¢ Shock Waves—The first thing you see 
is the vertical trails of the rockets, 
which streaked upward just before the 
blast to lay a grid of smoke trails. 

Just as you take off your goggles, the 
shock wave strikes at Ground Zero, 
tossing and destroying, you know, the 
planes and trucks parked there, if they 
haven’t already been vaporized by the 
heat. What you see from 10 mi. away 
is a wall of dust, rising slowly into the 
air and streaking sideways along the 
ground as the shock wave travels. 
¢ Heartbreak—You look into the air, 
up where the bomb burst. Hanging 
there, roughly the shape and about 
half the apparent size of a fist held at 
arm’s length against the sky, is a dense 
cloud. Out of the corner of your eye 
you had seen it glowing a dull red; 
now, as you look, it fades to a woolly, 
dirty grey. If there had been a city 
instead of sagebrush below that cloud, 
you realize later, half a million people 
might be dead or dying at this instant. 
But that’s not what you think at the 
time. You think, flectingly, “Is that 
all?” and then you suck in your breath 
and hold it because. . 

Welling up from the center of the 
cloud and spilling in easy leisurely 
magnificence down the side comes a 
wave of glowing pink foam. And well- 
ing up behind it and flowing over it 
comes a second wave of shining heart- 
breaking whiteness. . . . 
¢ Get Ready—You let your breath out 
as the speaker says, “Here comes the 
shock.” You brace yourself, put your 
fingers over your cars. In the foxholes, 
15 seconds earlier, the soldiers had 
been tossed backward, tossed forward 
again, as the primary and secondary 
shock waves reached them. But when 
it reaches you, the shock is nothing but 
a sound and not a very impressive one. 
A sharp report, like a revolver fired at 
close range, then a lower and louder 
rumble lasting for seconds, and _ it’s 
gone. You become conscious of the 
other noises around you, the whir and 
clatter of the movie and still cameras, 


There is 


the confused babble of the radiomen, 
who are talking hysterically to their 
recorders. 


V. All Over—But the Glow 


From a military point of view, by 
now the blast is over, the damage done. 
The picked radiological corps men 
climb out of their foxholes and start 
moving forward toward Ground Zero, 
snifing their way with geiger counters 
as they go. 

But back at the observation site, you 
relax your muscles and sit down on a 
rock to watch the powerful, inexorable, 
and beautiful unfolding of the cloud 
structure. ‘The glowing pink and the 
shining white have now flown com 
pletely over the sides of the cloud, 
obscuring the grey. ‘They coil around 
the underside ind = then—leisurely, 
amazingly—flow upward into the center 
of the cloud. As this motion establishes 
itself, the cloud assumes a precise miles 
wide structure, a huge doughnut ring, 
rotating downward on the outside, up 
ward through the center, in layers of 
white and pink—and rising rapidly 
through the air 

Now a new phenomenon develops. 
A black coil of dust starts rising from 
the dustwall on the desert floor reach 
ing diagonally up toward the looming 
shining doughnut-shape. Midway be 
tween the two another stem cloud 
appears, this one white, twisted, and 
streaked with sulfurous yellow. It 
grows, for minutes, upward toward the 
doughnut, downward toward the dust; 
but it never quite reaches either. There 
is never any mushroom shape. Finally, 
both stem clouds disappear, and only 
the glowing, coiling doughnut remains. 
e Back to Earth—By now half an hour 
has passed. The tension is gone. The 
military brass have helicoptered back 
from the foxholes to be interviewed 
and photographed. The radiological 
teams are most of the way into the 
bombed area (55 minutes after the 
blast, they reach Ground Zero, radio 
for the troops to come on in). The 
paratroops are taking off in DC-3s from 
the mudflats. The radiomen are listen- 
ing to their tapes read back what they 
had said about the explosions. Ob 
servers are lining up at a mess truck for 
coffee and sandwiches. An Army jet 
fighter streaks away carrying TV film 
to Los Angeles to be put on the trans 
continental cable. 

Gradually, the observers start drift- 
ing back to the buses that will take 
them into Las Vega Most are sub- 
dued, calm. To at least one of them, it 
seemed that 2,000 mi. of travel and 
four days of time had not given him 
any very significant information about 
weapons, but had given him a chance 
to see one of the most strangely beauti- 
ful of human creations 
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While the “South 

American way” pre- 
: a sents some surprising 
differences in costumes, courting, 
and customs—the utility companies 
of our Latin American neighbors 
distribute power in the most effi- 
cient, modern way possible—just 
like the utility companies of our 
country. 


For example, this modern power 
distribution system is located at 
Cali, in Colombia. Three-phase 
platform-mounted Wagner Distri- 
bution Transformers are used in the 
installations pictured here, while 


Wagner Electric 
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single-phase, pole-mounted Wagner 
transformers are used elsewhere 
throughout the system. 

Wagner transformers are the first 
choice of many power companies, 
both at home and abroad, because 
they perform dependably for many 
years with only a minimum of 
attention. 

Wagner manufactures a complete 
line of distribution, power, and unit- 
substation» transformers. Wagner 
engineers are qualified to specify 
the correct transformer for your 
requirements. Consult the nearest 
of our 32 branch offices, or write us. 


ation 


6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Lovis 14, Me., U.S.A, 
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mounted tronsformer used in 
Cali, Colombia installation. 
Thousands of these depend- 
able Wagner transformers are 
in use throughout the world. 
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AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS — AIR AND HYDRAULIC 





For Trust Funds: Bonds or Stocks? 


This applies to institutional and indi- 


The bars against stocks are being dropped for trusts, 


banks, insurance companies. 


Back in the 1920's it was the thing 
for gentlemen to prefer blondes. It 
was also extremely correct for trustees 
to prefer bonds. Individuals and insti- 
tutions that invested other people's 
money were not only inclined to stick 
to bonds, but (in many states) trustees 
were even restricted by law to a definite 
list from which to choose. The require- 
ments for Massachusetts savings banks, 
New York fiduciaries, and New York 
insurance companies set patterns that 
had wide acceptance. 


But there’s no great rush yet. 


There was good reason—and still is— 
for an investor primarily interested in 
the safety of his principal to cast a cold 
eye on common stocks. Furthermore, 
due to active speculation in the stock 
market, common stocks in the 20’s 
often yielded less than corporate bonds. 
¢ New Era—But times have changed a 
lot. The charts (above) explain why 
prudent trustees who used to reject 
common and preferred stocks are now 
accepting them, though they have by 
no means gone overboard for equities. 


vidual trustees, not only for the conven- 
tional type of trust, but also for pension 
funds, bank common-trust funds, and 


endowment funds. Life insurance com- 
panies fall into the same pattern. 
Another important group of institu- 
tional fiduciaries is now joining the 
shift toward stocks. New York savings 
banks, which hold nearly 60% of the 
$21-billion-plus deposits in U.S. mu- 
tual savings banks, have just received 
the legislature’s O. K. to invest a small 
amount of their assets in equities. 
e Better Yield—New York savings 
banks wanted this privilege for the 
same reasons that other investors want 
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Now-International Roadliners 
meet the 45-foot limit 
with 35-foot semi-trailers! 


Made possible by new “102 Space-Saver” Feature 


New “102 Space-Saver’’— 102” from front bumper to rear of cab 


i ' 
1B k— 


_18” clearance between cab and semi-trailer 
120” or 10 ft. 

_35 ft. semi-trailer 

45 ft. overall length 


This sketch shows you how it’s done 


OKO 


33" 








International has just shaved off the 
last 6 inches that stood between truck oper- 
ators and coast-to-coast hauling with con- 
ventional tractors. 


There’s no change whatsoever in the room, 
comfort, safety and maneuverability that 
have made International trucks with 
COMFO-VISION CAB so popular with 
drivers. 

You get the economy of a conventional- 
type tractor with maximum trailer payload 
space previously available only with COE 
or cab-forward type tractors. You get the 





performance that has kept International 
first in heavy-duty truck sales for 21 straight 
years. And you meet the 45-foot highway 
limit right on the nose! 


International Roadliner tractors with the 
**102 Space-Saver”’ feature are factory built 
units, and are available in four and six- 
wheel models, L-185 to LF-195, from 42,000 
to 55,000 pounds GCW. Place your order 
now with your local International Truck 
Dealer or Branch. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY - CHICAGO 


INTERNATIONAL ~~ TRUCKS 


“Standard of the Highway” 


a 
International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . . Motor Trucks . . . Industrial Power. . . Refrigerators and Freezers Ke 





His Royal Nibs  NIBROC PAPER TOWELS 








LIKE A SPONGB! 


silicone rubber 
coated Orlon 
for temperatures 
from 100 below 

to 300 above 


Cohrlastic fabric 3500 is an ideal dia- 
phragm material. It remains impermeable 
under extremely high and low operating 
temperatures; has excellent dielectric 
Properties; ages well; retains its original 
resiliency. It has high tensile strength 


THe COMNECTICUL WARD RUBBER CO. 
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NIBROC PAPER TOWELS 


do soak up water fast. Soft, strong, lint-free, 
they are the world’s largest selling paper 
towels for industrial and institutional use. 
Brown Company control from forest to fin- 
ished product assures you of high quality 
and a plentiful supply under any conditions. 
Get the facts about Nibroc towels — they 
dry drier—faster! Write Dept. EN-5, Boston. 


BROWN 


COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 


| CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 
General Sales Offices: 
150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. 
Dominion Square Building, Montreal, Quebec 








8S in rolls 36” wide and various 

esses. It is easily cut to any desired 

size or may be purchased in the form of 
finished diaphragms, either flat or con- 
voluted. Samples and data on request. 


415 EAST STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





“. .. Question for trustees: 
‘What good is safety when 
you can’t live on it?” .. .” 


STOCKS starts on p. 114 


it—plus a special competitive reason of 
their own. 

Thanks to Washington’s easy-money 
policy and to price inflation, the 
amount of income you can get from 
bonds is considerably less than it used 
to be. 

That’s true both in terms of “paper 
dollars” and in terms of purchasing 
power. Meanwhile, in recent years, the 
amount of yield you can get from 
“good” common stocks has shown up 
increasingly well on both counts. 

The background of all this could 
easily fill a book. But the people who 
are beneficiaries of the income from 
bond-restricted trusts aren’t interested 
in details. They have seen their annual 
dollar income, before taxes, decreasing 
year by year. Not only that, but those 
dollars have been buying less. It would 
be hard to estimate the number of 
bond-minded trustees who have been 
spun back in their swivel chairs by the 
question: ““What good is safety when 
you can’t live on it?” 
¢ Legislation—This question has come 
up often enough, anyway, to put pres- 
sure on many states where nondiscre- 
tionary trustees were limited to a 
“legal list” of bonds. Several states 
have amended the laws in the last few 
years. 

In New York State, 
in mid-1950, nondiscretionary 
trustees were allowed to invest up to 
35% of their funds in “nonlegals’— 
including BW-—Jun.17’50, 
pl00). That estimated to 
have affected about $4-billion worth of 
trust funds. 

About a year later, New York life 
insurance companies were allowed for 
the first time to invest in common 
stocks, to a verv limited extent (BW— 
Feb.3’51,p81). They can now put 3% 
of their assets or one-third of capital 
and surplus, whichever is less in tom- 
mon stocks. That would boost the over- 
all yield they get on their securities by 
only a very small fraction of 1%, even 
if they took full advantage of it. They 
were already 2 


the dam broke 
when 


stoc k 


change is 


permitted to invest 20% 
of assets in preferred 

Now the New York savings banks 
have joined the shift toward equities. 
They can buy preferred and common 
stocks up to 5% of assets or 50% of 
surplus,, whichever is less. And the 
need the higher yield more than the life 
insurance companies—because they get 
stiff competition for thrift money. Their 
competitors are savings and loan asso- 
ciations, which often pay higher divi- 
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now NYLON uwetps Keer A BOX FROM SPLITTING ITS SIDES 


To take a banging around like this in 
handling and shipment, the side seams 
of heavy-duty corrugated boxes are 
sealed with a fiber-reinforced paper 
tape. Box manufacturers are finding 
that tape reinforced with Du Pont nylon 
fibers has several important advantages. 


Tape with enough tensile strength 
can be made with other fibers, but to 
give this strength, some fibers must be 
made very thick. The finer, stronger 
strands of nylon make a flatter, much 
more flexible tape. When it’s bent 
around a side seam it lies flat and con- 
forms to the box surface at every point. 


This means better adhesion with less 
glue—and less time needed to apply the 
tape. And the tough, resilient nylon 
fibers give the tape even greater and 
more uniform tensile strength to take 
rough handling. 


There is 25 per cent more nylon- 
reinforced tape to the same-sized roll 
. . « therefore, less down time for 
changing rolls. The tape costs no more 
and can be colored to suit your needs. 


Du Pont nylon resists deterioration 
by water, oils, soil rot, alkalies, mold 
and mildew. And nylon fabrics can be 
heat-set to hold shape. Many products 
—industrial filters, fishing nets, rope, 
sewing thread, automobile upholstery 


—have been improved with nylon. Per- 
haps nylon’s unique combination of 
properties can help you make a new or 
better product. 


NEW BOOKLET: “Nylon Textile Fibers in In- 
dustry” contains 23 case histories, shows 
you how business men are using nylon in 
industry today. Write for your copy. And 
tell us your fabric or fiber problems. Address 
Textile Fibers Department, Room 4423-B-4, 
Nemours Bldg., E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware. 








— IBO® Anniver 


SETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH C 


Du Pont fibers are planned for better living 
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shares have been issued by the 


sales to dealers, the concession allo: 


DREXEL & CO. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
April 23, 1952. 





t Compare, tot 


Stock, which rights will expire at 3 o'clock P.M. Eastern Daylight Saving 


Time on May 8, 1952, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
WHITE, WELD & CO. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


155,349 Shares 
The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company 
Common Stock 


($10 Par Value) 
Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these 


he holders of its Common 


Subscription Price $48.50 a Share 


The several underwriters may offer shares of Common Stock at prices 

not less than the Subscription Price set forth above (less, in the case of 

to dealers) and not greater than 

either the last sale or current offering price on the New York Stock 

Exchange, whichever is greater, plus an amount equal to the New York 
Stock Exchange commission. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned 
as may legally offer these Shares in compliance with t 
securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO, 
Incorporated 


STROUD & COMPANY 
Incorporated 

















PRODUCTION MEN 
DON’T GET BONUSES FOR 
PLANES WITHOUT TAILS 


To meet production schedules for airplanes 

. or for amy product . . . you've got to 
have constant control of parts, materials, 
machines, and manpower. It's control that 
maintains “on time” assemblies and deliveries. 


Over 12,000 U.S. Plants depend on PRODUC- 
TROL to meet and beat schedules. Produc-Trol 
spotlights the exceptions to “on time” sched- 
ules; coordinates materials, parts, and man- 
power with assembly and delivery dates. Over 
12,000 plants have discovered how to eliminate 
needless bottlenecks, lags, shortages — by 
bringing vital factors immediately to light with 
Produc-Trol’s visual control. 


Produc-Trol controls ALL kinds of functions: 
Purchasing, Manufacturing Orders, Parts for 
Assembly, Inventory, Maintenance, Sales. Such 
versatility is possible only because Produc-Trol 
shows at a glance as many as 16 automatically 
analyzed factors for every item c § 

Write today for the eight-page brochure — 
“How to Improve Your Order Control.” We 
want you to have it with our compliments. 











a7 


. . . more like a cautious 
patrol into enemy territory 
than a triumphal march...” 
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dends on their shares than savings 
banks do on thrift accounts. 

¢ Bank Setup—New York savings banks 
plan to set up an open-end investment 
trust to handle their stock purchases. 
You can already hear rumors that some- 
day they may be selling shares in this 
mutual fund over bank counters, much 
as they sell life insurance today. 

In this way, the story goes, the banks 
could offer depositors a complete in- 
vestment package. But that time is 
still quite a way off, if it ever comes. 
The ps hasn’t even been set up yet, 
and you can bet that the banks will 
want to see first how well it works for 
their own investments. 
¢ Slow Start—The buying operations 
of this savings bank company aren’t 
likely to cause much of a ripple in Wall 
Street in the foreseeable future, in 
spite of the fact that these banks 
have a potential $600-million to invest. 
The savings bankers will undoubtedly 
move into the market by easy stages. 

Wall Streeters who expect big things 
from the savings banks should review 
what the New York life insurance com- 
panies have done during the past year. 

The insurance attitude toward equi- 
ties has been more like a cautious patrol 
into enemy country than a triumphal 
march. Of the four biggest New York 
companies, only the New York Life 
has bought an appreciable amount ot 
common stock. It had about $12.6- 
million at yearend, around 4% of total 
assets. 

There is at least one good reason 
New York companies have been 
slow about switching to equities during 
the past year: They had to hang onto 
their big government-bond holdings 
because the Federal Reserve System 
pulled the pegs on government bonds, 
just about the time they got the go 
ahead on common stocks. They had 
already made big industrial loan and 
residential mortgage commitments, 
too, and these had to be worked off. 

e Trustees—You get a different picture 
when you look at what trustees of pen 
sion funds and bank common trusts 
have been doing about commons. 


They’re a good deal more liberal Poli 
WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC., WESTPORT 3, CONNECTICUT cies vary among trustees, naturally. But 
| Please give me information on Produc-Trol for control of: it would be fair to sav that many funds 
— 0) Production DO Parts for Assembly 0) Orders have at least 10% of their money in 
| the common stocks, and some have a much 
— ° 
higher percentage 
One big New York bank that is 
trustee for a number of pension funds 
says it buys commons with a fixed per- 


ProducTro/ 


(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) 


4 WASSELL EXCLUSIVES 











PRODUC-TROL ROTOR-FILE 
INSTALVELOPE . SIGNALOK centage of new money coming into 
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each fund—after discussing this policy 
with each employer. The percentage 
varies with each fund, depending on 
the attitudes and needs of the com- 
pany; it ranges from 10% to 35%. 

It’s all-important, this bank points 
out, to work closely with the company. 
Although employees may contribute to 
the fund, their benefits are fixed. The 
cost of the fund to the employer will 
depend on: (1) the proportion of stocks 
in the fund, (2) the long-run experi- 
ence with those stocks. 
¢ Percentage Stabilizes—The idea of 
the fixed percentage is that it provides 
an automatic adjustment of stock buy- 
ing to market level. When the market 
is high, it cuts the number of shares ac- 
quired by the fund; when stock prices 
are down, more shares are acquired. 

Furthermore, a fixed percentage pro- 
vides a good prepared position for the 
trustee in case of a bear market. Some 
companies will inevitably have a change 
of heart about stocks when stock prices 
sink. So the New York bank’s attitude 
is that you ought to stick to a fixed 
percentage through thick and thin. It’s 
a form of dollar averaging. 

Another big Wall Street bank is fol- 
lowing a looser policy. It may invest, 
say, about 25% of a fund’s new money 
in commons. It won’t stick to a fixed 
percentage through every change of the 
stock market, but it won’t vary much. 
¢ Money and Time—The big thing pen- 
sion fund managers have to work with, 
along with money, is time—lots of it. 
That’s why they feel that, over the 
long run, buying stocks is going to cut 
the costs of the companies concerned. 
Presumably, the funds will never be 
forced to dump stocks because they'll 
never have to pay out a large proportion 
of their money at one time. Thus, they 
tend to put a floor under stock prices. 

However, this buying of common 
stocks by pension funds doesn’t amount 
to much yet, in dollar volume. 

It’s impossible to get exact figures on 
how much new money the pension 
funds have available for investment each 
year or how much is already in the 
funds. But the indications are that such 
money is a lot less than Wall Street 
bulls have hoped. 

One expert estimates that the 
amount of buying they do is “‘probably 
less than $200-million a year.” That 
would give the Big Board about two 
really good trading days. 

The total amount of money in com- 
mon trust funds, according to a survey 
by the magazine Trusts and Estates, is 
$838-million. That isn’t all available 
for commons, since 19 of the 106 funds 
covered are nondiscretionary. ‘The 
magazine found that the percentage of 
common stocks held by the discretion- 
ary funds moved from about 39% at 
the end of 1950 to 44% a year later. 
That would have little market influence. 
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Demonstrates strapping unit 
loads to cut unit costs 


b Spe other Brainard Strapping 
System salesmen, Paul Frank 
of St. Louis sells with service. 


Here Paul demonstrates the proper 
use of Brainard steel strapping and 
strapping tools to secure four sepa- 
rate crates into a unit pallet pack. 
Such palletized loads expedite mate- 
rials handling before shipment, in 
transit, and at the receiving end. 

Use the experience of Paul Frank 
and his fellow Brainard salesmen. 
They are qualified to study your pack- 
aging and handling operations, then 
recommend and demonstrate the most 
efficient strapping system for you. 


And... you'll find them fast on their 
feet when you need service. 

You'll get this superior service 
from Brainard salesmen located 
throughout the U. S.; in Canada, 
P. J. McArthur Co., Toronto. 


COMPLETE STEEL STRAPPING SERVICE, LIGHT AND 
HEAVY DUTY STRAPPING, TOOLS AND ACCESSORIES 


For new catalog on Brainard Strapping 
System write Brainard Steel Division, 
Dept. P-5, Griswold St., Warren, Ohio. 


WARREN, OHIO 


STEEL DIVISION 





MONEY CLIP - CIGARETTE LIGHTE 


Excellent for Sales Awards; 
Convention Souvenirs; Dealer, 
Distributor Sales Promotions; 
Introducing New Products. Cost con- 
siderably less than comparable 
retail item. Ideas and sketches 

furnished free of charge. 





Does Your Company Need a 
Private Placement 
Term Loan? 








Under present corporate 
tax rates a term loan 
offers advantageous 
financing at low net cost. 
We analyze your needs and, 
as your agent, negotiate the 
desired financing on your 
behalf. If your net worth 
exceeds $500,000, phone or 
write us for an interview. 


W.ELGRIMM & GO. 


Private Placement Loans Negotiated 
Mergers « Sale-Leasebacks 
Financial 6-5265 
231 So. LaSalle St. * Chicago 4, Ill. 





What's Williston Basin Worth? 


W. S. S. Rodgers of Texas Co. is pessimistic about its 
near-term potential. John Case of Socony-Vacuum is more 
hopeful. Meantime, stocks have been jiggling frantically. 


Wall Street last week got two contra- 
dictory but equally expert pieces of 
advice on the much-ballyhooed new 
Williston Basin oil discoveries in Mon- 
tana and the Dakotas. Chairman W. S. 
S. Rodgers at Texas Co.’s 1952 annual 
stockholders’ meeting warned that, while 
the Basin does hold much promise, 
transforming it into a major oil produc- 
ing area isn t going to be a quick, easy, 
or cheap operation. Hitting that target, 
he says, is going to require huge expen- 
ditures. He expects the cost of Basin- 
produced crude to be high for a long 
time. 
¢ Dark Side—According to Rodgers’ es- 
timates, “Wildcat wells will cost from 
$250,000 up—development wells will 
cost between $150,000 and $250,000 
cach.” What’s more, the area is re- 
mote and the demand for crude in the 
neighborhood is very small. Thus, he 
says, “for some time to come”’ it will 
be necessary to ship “the major por- 
tion” of the area’s crude production via 
tank car to rather distant “refining cen- 
ters such as Chicago.” 

So Rodgers is of the opinion that 
Basin “operations will not be on a very 
extensive basis” until “enough crude oil 
reserves are developed to warrant pipe- 
line facilities into the large refining 
centers.” 

e Bright Side—Not all oilers agree. 

Two days after Rodgers’ statement, So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co. vice-president 
John C. Case said it all depends upon 
the location of your Basin properties. 
In some areas, it may be necessary to 
drill wells 9,000 to 13,000 ft. deep to 
strike oil. But that’s only in the deeper 
basins, he claims. Around the edges of 
the area, he reported, it’s a very differ 
ent story. 

Socony-Vacuum’s Williston Basin 
production, according to Case, “is ob- 
tained at about 3,000 ft..” and “the 
cost of such a well is [only] about 
$50,000.” Thus Case is “extremely op- 
timistic” about his company’s Basin 
prospects. “In the end,” 5 says, Wil- 
liston “is going to prove an excellent 
producing area.” But Case, too, cau- 
tioned that it would be “several years” 
before the area would show any substan- 
tial amount of crude production. 
¢ On the Street—No one was happier 
to hear Case’s optimistic note than the 
traders who had been bidding up stocks 
like those of Northern Pacific Ryv., 
which owns a lot of acreage in the areca. 
Rodgers’ gloomy appraisal of the Willis- 
ton picture cost Norpac holders about 8 


points, or almost $22-million of paper 
profits, during the two days before Case’s 
opinion hit the Street. And if Case’s rc 
marks haven't since produced much in 
the way of higher price levels for Wil 
liston oils they've at least caused 
sharp tapering off in the “Rodgers scll 
ing orders” that at one time threatened 
to inundate the market. 
e¢ Ups and Downs—Many smart Wall 
Streeters, however, aren’t entirely sure 
that all the excess speculative air has yet 
been squeezed out of Norpac’s shares. 
Too much buying, they say, has been 
by traders looking at Williston through 
rose-colored glasses (BW —Apr.19'52, 
pl32). And they could be right. 

Between January, 1951, and March, 
1952, the price of Northern Pacific 
common zoomed from $31.25 to 
$93.75. That’s virtually a 200% ad 
vance, and in the process the market 
value of Norpac’s 2,749,984 outstand 
ing shares rose from around $87.3-mil- 
lion to approximately $261 -million. 

Weakness in the shares by early this 
week had sent the price down to 
around $77. That has chopped off 
about $47-million from the shares’ over 
all market value. But the valuc still 
stood at $214-million 

Wall Streeters least those know 
ing the oils—are used to valuing crude 
oil reserves at around 60¢ a barrel. On 
that basis, they think the traders still 
holding Norpac stock continue overop- 
timistic as to the amount of oil that is 
going to be actually found on the prop- 
ertics—at least for some time ahead. 


K-F’s Losses Shrink— 
So Does Stock Equity 


Kaiser-Frazer Corp. is still trying. But 
the best it could do last year—despite 
the addition of much defense business 
to its regular line to hold net loss 
to $12.3-million. That’s something of 
an improvement on 1950's red-ink post 
ing of $13.3-million 

That was the main point of the news 
that president Edgar I’. Kaiser broke to 
his stockholders last week. Other facets 
of the report were even more discourag- 
ing, though, especially on the fiscal 
side. 
¢ Equity Fades—K-! stockholders’ 
equity in the business had reached an 
all-time low at the end of 1951. The 
operating deficit had climbed to $46.6- 
million, due to K-F’s hefty losses every 
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Figuring Paint Costs by the Gallon 


If you REALLY want to save money! 


It’s perfectly natural to think of paint costs in terms of price per gal- 
lon. Paint is a liquid. It’s sold by the gallon— and all gallons look the 
same size. 


But if you really want to save money, try figuring your paint costs by 
the square yard. You'll find that famous “Barreled Sunlight,” even 
though it may cost a few cents more per gallon, will cost you far less 
on the wall for these four important reasons: 


1. It takes more thinner — and that means more paint “ready for use” 
and lower material costs. 


2. it hides better even after thinning — does a “bang-up” job in one 
coat where other paints often take two. 


3. It covers more square feet per gallon — takes fewer gallons than 
other paints to do the same job. 


4. It goes on faster and easier — cuts labor expense which today is at 
least 80% of total painting costs. 


An actual “on-the-wall” test — right in your own plant — will prove 
these cost-cutting advantages of Barreled Sunlight, just as it has to 
hundreds of other alert paint buyers. Our representative will be glad 
to arrange such a test — at your convenience and with absolutely no 
obligation. Write — and he’ll call. 








BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT COMPANY, 1-E Dudley St., Providence 1, R.!. 


Ronn aE Barreled Sunlight 


lets you see with your own eyes why the true yardstick 

of paint valve is not price per gallon but cos? per squore Fuinse 
yord. Men responsible for volume paint purchases in 
leading industrial plants and other large buildings have In whitest white or clean, clear, wanted colors, 


seen it and been convinced. May we show it to YOU? there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 











1T ALWAYS COSTS MORE NOT TO PAINT? 





For over half @ century the symbol of quelity end dependability emong peint buyers for leading industrial, institutional end commercial buildings 





THE TRUE 
EXPERIENCE 
OF AN 1. B.M. 
CARD PUNCH 





IS AIR FREIGHT 

SAY, THAT 1. BM. REALLY THAT SMOOTH ? 

MACHINE THEYRE |/ rr SURE 1S, MISTER..BM. 

LOADING 1S SHIPS HUNDREDS THAT RIGHT! AND THINK 
UNCRATED, ; HOW THEY SAVE 
ISN'T IT? oe: BY NOT USING 

“ THAT EXPENSIVE 


























SAN FRANCISCO _ 7 YOU SURE MADE GOOD TIME 
TOWER, THIS IS TIGER | ACE...THEVLL HAVE THAT BABY 
980 - PLEASE CLOSE ‘ PUNCHING CARDS TODAY. 
VFR FLIGHT PLAN FROM er / 


NEW SERVICE for the Pacific Northwest! 


Effective May 1, 1952, the Flying Tiger Line, Inc., will 
serve Seattle, Wash., Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, Ore. 


FLYING TIGERS 


The Fiying Toner Line lve 


OFFICES 1M PRINCIPAL CITIES © GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKMEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 5S, CALIFORNIA © CABLE: FLYTIGER 





year since 1948. That mcant that only 
$10.2-million survived of the $56.8-mil- 
lion capital that had been subscribed 
to back the Kaiser interests’ attempt to 
break into auto manufacturing. 

K-F’s long-term debt had swelled 

even further from the large proportions 
it had reached long ago. At 1951 vear- 
end, the figure stood at $58.7-million, 
compared with $50.8-million a year 
earlier, and a modest $25.7-million three 
years before. 
e Conversion—Kaiser blamed 1951’s 
losses on (1) the need to “convert facili- 
ties, to create new facilities, and to start 
up new operations necessary to fulfill 
the extensive defense contracts to which 
we are committed” at a time when (2) 
the auto “side of our business was faced 
with restricted production, price and 
credit controls, and rising costs.” 

The K-F president finds that most of 
the unfavorable factors are losing their 
potency and that the company is “in a 
position to earn a profit in 1952.” He 
doesn’t predict how far into the black 
the company may go. But he does point 
out that, because of K-F’s stack of tax 
loss credits, it could earn up to $45- 
million this year without being tapped 
for a nickel of it by the tax collector. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Savings record: Deposits in U.S. mu- 
tual savings banks jumped $418-mil- 
lion in the first 1952 quarter, according 
to the National Assn. of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks. That’s the biggest gain in 
any first quarter since the association 
started keeping figures in 1947. In the 
same quarter last year, deposits rose 
only $60-million 
* 
New York City bank loans dropped 
$114-million in the latest reported 
weck—the biggest drop in any week 
since April, 1949 
* 

Ford Motor Co., which never releases 
any financial figures except its balance 
sheet, apparently paid about $10 a 
share last year, judging from the annual 
report of the Ford Foundation. 


° 
Some pending bond issues: $90-million 
of new money by Aluminum Co. of 
Canada; $75-million by Firestone Tire 
& Rubber; $55-million by National 
Stecl Corp., of which $40-million will 
go to retire a bond issue; $25-million by 
Crane Co., partly to retire bank loans. 
* 
Some pending stock issues: $9-million 
of common by farm-machinery maker 
J. I. Case, to retire bank loans; $6-mil- 
lion of preferred by Elliott Co.; $17-mil- 
lion of common by Lion Oil (and 
$15-million debentures) for expansion. 
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THE MARKETS 
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Deflation Buoys Up Bonds 


Prices rise as stocks sag. Increased savings plus drop 
in commercial loans hasten trend. And Regulation X holds 
down money going into mortgages. 


In the curious looking glass world 
of the bond market, business trends 
often have an effect on prices just 
opposite to their effect on stock prices. 
That’s why bond prices are moving up 
these days, now that we have a defla- 
tion climate, while stock prices have 
been sagging. 

Take the two longest-term govern- 
ment bond issues (chart. above). ‘They 
are bellwethers for the bond market, 
since prices of all long-term bonds are 
affected by what happens to govern- 
ment-bond prices. You can see how 
strong a recovery these two issues have 
been making since the turn of the year. 
Generally speaking, the same holds true 
of the corporate bond market. 
¢ Savings—Here’s why the same factors 
that hurt stock prices are good for bond 
prices: Consumers are saving more 
money, making more funds available for 
investment through institutions like life 
insurance companies and savings banks, 
which put their money almost exclu- 
sively in loans and debt securities, not 
stocks. Commercial banks are also mak- 
ing fewer loans to business, have more 
tunds available to buy bonds. 

At the same time that there is more 
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money available to buy bonds, there’s 
a growing feeling that the supply of 
new corporate bonds will taper off be- 
fore long. Economists are saying that 
capital expenditures will pass their 
peak this year—unless there’s a new 
stepup in the defense program. 

You'll notice, too, that quite a few 
bond issues these days are being used 
to pay off bank loans. That releases 
bank funds, which have to be put to 
work somewhere. 
¢ Mortgages—Of course, the same kind 
of money that is put into bonds can 
also be put into mortgages. But the 
supply of new mortgage paper is being 
held down by Regulation X (BW— 
Apr.12’52,p162). People have to make 
such big down payments on new houses 
that fewer can build, hence there’s less 
borrowing through mortgages. 

So bond prices are strengthening be- 
cause investors feel a little pessimistic 
about the business outlook. If things 
happen to make them feel optimistic, 
the bond picture would debtalle 
change. 

« What’s to Come?—For there are po- 
tential inflationary factors just over the 
horizon that could drive bond prices 
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Was Furious 
...and So Was 
the Engineer!” 


“Dirt in your building® is ruining 
my printing jobs. I'm going to move!” 
shouted the printer. “I smudge sev- 
eral drawings daily for the same rea- 
son!” exclaimed the engineer. Both 
firms were excellent tenants and well 
worth saving. 

What was wrong? Inefficient air 
filters allowed fly ash in the winter 
and dust in the summer to enter the 
building. Constant filter maintenance , 
did not correct the situation. 

Farr Engineers recommended in- 
stallation > Size 56 Self-Washing 
FAR-AIR®® unit to replace the ordi- 
nary filters and to handle the required 
36,000 cfm. This unit was set to auto- 
matically wash and re-oil itself every 
three days. The installation com- 
pletely eliminated the problem alon 
with 90% of the maintenance. Result 
Two happy tenants! 

There are filters in the FAR-AIR 
line which will effectively solve your 
air filtration problems. Write today 
for information to: Farr Company, 
P.O. Box 10187 Airport Station, Los 
Angeles 45, Calif. 





FAR-AIR FILTERS *Nome furnished 


=a on request 


**Trode Mark Reg. 








“Beiter by Farr 
FARR COMPANY 


Va ting ENQHMEEr 


Los Angeles + Chicago + New York 























Provides the last 
word in property 
control . 


@ American retrospec- 
tive appraisals establish 
unit property records 
with individual costs, 
depreciation reserves 
and provisions — 

Kept up to date, they 
are the last word in 
property control. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


@ Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















Dildraulic AT 
Elevators 


For 2, 3 or I 
4 stories | He 


Save up to 25% on installed costs 
with the “elevator that’s pushed up.” 
No penthouse or heavy load-bearing 
shaftway structure needed. New 
Rota-Flow transmission system in- 
sures smooth, quiet operation Au- 
tomatic floor leveling within 4% inch 
guaranteed. Car sizes, capacities and 
controls as required. Over 65,000 
Oildraulic elevators and lifts now in 
use . . . backed by Rotary’s coast-to- 
coast service organization. Write for 
Catalog 304. Rotary Lift Co., 1128 
Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 


ROTARY OILDRAULIC ELEVATORS 


Passenger or Freight 
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down, as they might conceivably drive people who can do that: Mr. U.S. Con- 
stock prices up (BW —Apr.26’52,p143). sumer, and Josef Stalin. Until these two 
Congress, in this election year, could show some signs of taking a new tack, 
loosen up on Regulation X. That would you can expect a firm bond market. 
encourage building, bolster general busi- Don’t expect, though, that bond 
ness, and tend to reduce demand for prices will go much higher over th« 
bonds. near term. A lot of people think that, if 

But it just doesn’t seem likely that long-term governments rise to around 
Congress and the Administration will _ par, life insurance companies will start 
go far enough before Election Day to selling them again. Some of the com 
put the economy back on the inflation- panies obviously still have loan and 
ary track. There are only two other mortgage commitments to work off 








Stocks That Savings Banks Can Buy 


What kind of common stocks years; (3) cash lends were paid 
are the New York State savings in each of th t 10 years and 
banks (page 114) now allowed to earnings for th yeriod at least 
buv? equaled total dividends paid 

The answer is more industrial, These requi nts aren’t too 
utility, and rail issues than you've _ stiff. In fact, quite a few specula 
probably imagined. Roughly, any _ tive issues can p including onc 
issue in those groups is now a “Ie- now selling on the Curb at $4 a 
gal” savings bank investment pro- share. So actuall the selection of 
vided: (1) it’s a listed stock; (2) common purcha pretty much 
fixed charges and preferred divi- up to the savings banks’ trustees 
dends have been earned, on the Here’s a list of 1c of the com 
average, by at least 14 times—after mons Standard & Poor's Corp 
federal taxes—in the past five fiscal thinks right n “eminently 
vears, and covered by that margin suited for sa\ bank invest- 
in at least one of the past two ment” 


INDUSTRIAL COMMONS 
Allied Chemical & Dye General Mills 
Amerada Petroleum General Motors 
n Can W. T. Grant 
~hi Hazel-Atlas Glass 
me Products Hercules Powder 
Pobacco Humble Oil 
Refining Int'l Bus. Machir 
Int'l Harvester 
ynal Salt 





Johnson & Johr 
S. S. Kresge 
S. H. Kress 
Kroger C« 
Life Savers 
Liggett & Myers 
May Dept. Stores 
Melville Shoe 
on 1 Minnesota Mining 
n Products Ref Monsanto Chemi 
ng Glass Works G. C. Murphy 
nd Mat National Biscuit 
nical National Dairy 
National Lead 
New Jersey Z 
Otis Elevator 





Owens-Illinois Glass 
Parke, Davis 

J. C. Penney 
Pennsylvania Salt 
Pepperell Mfg 


UTILITY COMMONS 
Consolidated Edisor 
Cons. Gas of Balto 
Boston Edisor Consumers Power 
Cinn. Gas & Electric Detroit Edis 
Cleveland El Idaho Power 


Commonwealth E dis sot New England Telep! 
RAILROAD COMMONS MISC. COMMONS 
Chesapeake & Ohio - a. 


rfolk & Westerr 
Union Pacific 
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How you can make a profit of #27,293.971 
and go in the hole! 


1. According to our accountants, Union 
Oil made a net profit during 1951 of 
$27,295,971. If this bookkeeping profit 
represented the company’s actual “take” 
our 38,347 common share owners would 
be overjoyed. But after paying dividends 
of $11,444,259, we actually ended up on 
the minus side of the ledger to the sum 
of $7,534,000 in working capital. 


4. We obviously can’t keep dipping into 
our working capital indefinitely and stay 
in business. For if we do we’ll eventually 
run out of money tocarry our receivables, 
inventories, etc., and pay our daily oper- 
ating expenses. That’s why something 
has to be done about a situation that 
affects not only us but every U.S. cor- 
poration. 


2. Heve’s the reason: In 1951 we had to 
spend $62,421,000 for replacement of 
worn-out equipment and oil properties 
and to enlarge our facilities to meet the 
greatly increased demand in the West 
for petroleum products. This money 
came from three sources. 


5. Briefly it is this: The sums the tax 
collector allows you to set aside for 
depreciation and depletion are based on 
what things cost when you acquired them 
—not what it costs to replace them to- 
day. Since these depreciation funds 
aren’t adequate to replace equipment 
and oil properties at today’s prices, we 
have to make up the difference some- 
where — or go out of business. 





3. $40,281,000 of it came from the 
“depreciation and depletion’’ allow- 
ance. (The sums a corporation sets aside 
each year to repla¢e equipment and oil 
properties when they’re worn out.) 
$14,606,000 of it was made up out of 
profits. $7,534,000 of it was taken from 
working capital—the ‘‘checking ac- 
count”’ a business keeps on hand for day- 
to-day expenditures. 


6. On top of this, extremely heavy taxes 
on corporate earnings make it almost 
impossible to retain enough profits to 
make up the difference. So we have to 
take it from working capital. That’s 
why we must have a tax policy that will 
permit corporations to earn enough for 
the replacement and expansion neces- 
sary to maintain the productivity and 
economic growth of the nation. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Comp 


y, is dedi 


t dtoa 





discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you'll 
feel free to send in any sugg or critici you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 





Manafacturers of Reyal Triten, the amazing purple moter oil 





LABOR 


@ Rep. Graham Barden (right), south- 
ern Democrat, and his House committee have 


some probing questions up their sleeves for 
WSB. Among other things, they. want to 


know... 


@ Why does WSB hand out majority 
decisions, rather than separate views of pub- 


lic, labor, industry members? 


@ Why do public members seek com- 
promises and not judicious settlements of dis- 


putes? 


@ If steel terms weren't a new pattern, 
why are others getting the same terms? 


@ And isn't WSB stepping on NLRB 


toes? 


@ These are important questions as... 


House Turns Critical Eyes on WSB 


WSB’s 
¢ What’s Ahead?—The inquiries—in a 
national election year—aren’t likely to 


The Wage Stabilization Board is on 
the most precarious ground it has trod 
since carly 1951. It was then that a 
walkout by labor members threatened 
to upset the board and the whole wage 
stabilization program. 

This time WSB is wedged in be- 
tween industry and the government, 
getting a tight squeeze from both sides. 
Industry, in angry protest against the 
board’s recommendations in the steel 
dispute and subsequent scizure of the 
industry (page 29), is going to try 
awfully hard to upset the wage, price 
applecart. 
¢ Congress Comes In—Now Senate 
and House groups are starting a deep 
probe into the wage board’s handiing 
of the steel case and other activities. 
There’s at least one committee that 
WSB can count on not to give it any 
trouble. A pro-labor group in the Senate 
is attempting to justify the wage board’s 
recommendations and President Tru- 
man’s seizure. 

It’s in the House that WSB will face 
the heaviest fire. There, an unfriendly 
committee, headed by a southern Demo- 
crat, Rep. Graham A. Barden, of North 
Carolina, is lining up its forces for a 


126 


critical review of activities. 


lead to any radical changes in the 
makeup or function of the board. They 
can, however, make the going much 
rougher for WSB in the coming 
months. 

For a hint of what might be ahead, 
take a look at the oil industry dispute. 
Companies, wary of WSB after the 
steel recommendations, refused recently 
to have anything to do with panel hear- 
ings ordered by the board (BW—Apr. 
26'52,p149). It was the first major 
boycott of board-ordered hearings by 
industry. 
¢ Action—House investigation of WSB 
was first brought up by Rep. Leo E. 
Allen, Illinois Republican, one month 
before WSB published its steel recom- 
mendations. 

The National Assn. of Manufacturers 
and other industry groups got behind 
the Allen resolution, but couldn’t drum 
up House interest. The proposal 
gathered dust until WSB turned loose 
its steel recommendations. 

e No Whitewash—The scope of the 
resolution was broadened quickly to 


WSB ie stabilization 
policies. Brought out on the floor, it 
passed easily, 255 to 88. And the 
Barden committee got the investigating 
job—a clear sign that the House wants 
a critical review instead of a whitewash. 
¢ Questions and Answers—Industry’s 
main complaints against the board are 
some of the points that the House 
committee intends to probe next weck, 
especially WSB ommendations of 
the union shop in steel and aircraft 
plants, and its support of companywide 
bargaining 

The house al ints answers to 
many questions raised by WSB’s prac 
tices, policies, and decisions. For in 
stance, it wants t« whether WSB 
should be relieved—by law—of the func 
tions in settling disputes assigned to it 
by President Truman after labor’s walk 
out from WSB and other 
cies in 1951. 
e Head the List—Here are some of 
the other questions in which the com- 
mittee will show a special interest 

e Majority deci Why did 

the board feel it had to make majority 
recommendations in the steel dispute? 
Critics contend that if WSB had 


cover all 


defense agen- 


1ons. 
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Meet a power generator with “legs” 











Extra power! Absolute dependability! Plus self-propulsion! 3 parte jt 
Yes, Lycoming’s resourcefulness and production skill Unique in its fieid, this 

not only provide a generator that starts jets and all-purpose power package 
bombers, checks ground radar and electrical equipment propels itself over the 

—but also moves under its own power . .. power even roughest terrain—another 
great enough to permit its use as a towing vehicle. outstanding development 
Whether you require air-cooled power for aircraft or of Lycoming research 
ground applications—or whether your need is precision and precision production. 
machining, product development, or high-volume 

production—Lycoming offers extensive facilities and 

well-rounded experience. Long famous for its aircraft 

engines, Lycoming also meets the most exacting and 

diverse requirements in many fields, both military 

and industrial. 


Whatever your problem—look to Lycoming! 


AIR-COOLED ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL USES @ PRECISION-AND-VOLUME-MACHINE PARTS © GRAY-IRON CASTINGS @ STEEL-PLATE FABRICATION 


Loox ro lveOMIN seaseanenabienil 


LYCOMING-SPENCER DIVISION WILLIAMSPORT, PA, 


BRIOGEPORT-LYCOMING DIVISION STRATFORD, CONN. 








«AND THAT GOES 
DOUBLE FOR 


SAVE ORWING 


With America’s motor freight indus- 
try, “safety first” is not only a watch- 
word—it is a must. PeI*E drivers are 
professionals in every sense of the 
word; carefully selected, thoroughly 
trained, continuously supervised. Hun- 
dreds of professional motor freight 
drivers like these have compiled as- 
tonishing safety records for accident- 
free driving over millions of miles of 
motor freight routes. Their skill is rec- 
ognized by safety awards presented 
them annually by the American Truck- 
ing Associations and the National 
Safety Council. 


Shippers agro ~ith PAE! 


— 





handed over to the steel industry 
and the CIO steelworkers three recom- 
mendations—the separate views of the 
public, labor, and industry members— 
the proposals would have been more 
conducive to further bargaining. 

* Mediation. Why do the public 
members engage in what is called media- 
tion between industry and labor sides 
of the board, thus arriving at com- 
promises instead of judicious determina- 
tions? 

¢ Pattern-setting. If, as WSB pub- 
lic members claim, the steel recom- 
mendations didn’t set any patterns for 
others to shoot at, then why did WSB 
make the same union-shop recommen- 
dations in Boeing and Douglas dispuites 
and approve the same three-week vaca- 
tion provision the General Electric 
agreement? 

¢ Taft-Hartley conflict. | Why 
doesn’t WSB turn the Borg-Warner 
dispute on corporationwide bargaining— 


covered by the Taft-Hartley law—over 
to the National Labor Relations Board? 

e Lack of bargaining. Why did 
WSB accept the oil dispute and turn 
it over to a panel without any previous 
collective bargaining? 

¢ Wage ceilings. What are WSB’s 
wage-increase ceilings? Isn’t it true 
that the 10% “catch-up,” cost-of-living, 
and other ceilings only apply to what 
employers may grant without secking 
WSB approval? And that WSB itself 
may recommend or approve any amount 
of increase just so it determines they 
are “not unstabilizing?” 

e Fringe benefits. WSB’s regula- 
tion on fringe benefits (except pensions 
and welfare benefits) states that these 
will be approved where they are con- 
sistent with the pattern of benefits in 
an industry or an area. It seems that 
WSB didn’t stick to this rule in recom- 
mending paid holidays and Sunday 
premium pay in steel. 


Telephone Strikes Die Down 


Only a few local plants were still having labor trouble 
at midweek. Western Electric and its workers have settled 
their differences, agreed on a $4.40 to $6.40 weekly raise. 


The nation’s telephones jangled nor- 
mally again this week as the last of a 
series of major strikes ended in the 
telephone system. Western Electric 
Co. and CIO’s Communications Work- 
ers of America signed a new wage agree- 
ment giving $4.40 to $6.40 weekly 
raises. Afterward, around 6,000 WE 
distribution workers returned to their 
jobs. 

The settlement all but cleared up 
telephone labor troubles that at the 
peak had idled 300,000 unionists. Walk- 
outs in WE’s three electronics plants in 
North Carolina, and tag-end stoppages 
in Buffalo, Lingoln, Neb., and In- 
dianapolis, continued at midweek but 
were causing only local problems. 
¢ Pattern Terms—The WE settlement 
last weekend, covering mostly ware- 
housemen and salesmen, was pretty 
much like those in other branches of 
the industry. 

After serious bargaining over secon- 
dary points, WE and the union agreed 
on wage increases ranging from 11¢ to 
16¢ an hour; a 5¢ boost in starting 
rates; and wage reclassifications in some 
of the 29 cities covered by the con- 
tract. 

Clyde C. Randolph, WE personnel 
director, estimated the average increase 
at 13.6¢ an hour. CWA placed the 
average increase at 12.4¢ and said that 
“fringe” gains would add 2.2¢ an hour 
to the raise. 

The direct wage increase of $4.40 to 
$6.40 a week fits into the pattern of $4 


to $7 raises set in « 
settlements. 
e WE Struck First—Telephone strike 
troubles began Apr. 7, when Western 
Electric employees began walking out 
nationally, demanding a 23¢-an-hour 
raise. ‘The stoppage sprc id quickly, un 
til 31,000 WE employees and 65,800 
Bell System workers in 43 states were 
out. Up to 200,0( other unionists 
respected the strikers’ picket lines. 

Dial telephones continued operating 
normally. Supervisors filled in for ab 
sent operators in nondial systems, kept 
trafic moving smoothly,” al- 
though some delays were unavoidabl 

The first break in the strike came 
shortly after 18,01 Michigan Bell 
Telephone operators walked out. Com 
pany and CWA negotiators in Detroit 
agreed on terms averaging 11.3¢ per 
hour. The Michigan settlement set a 
pattern that was followed, with modifi 
cations, in new Ohio pacts. Piecemeal, 
the rest of the industry tagged along. 
e WU Still Out—One major strike 
continued in the communications in 
dustry at midweek. The Commercial 
Telegraphers Union (AFL) was keeping 
up its strike against Western Union 
demanding a 16¢ raise and a cut in the 
work week from 48 to 44 hours with- 
out a reduction in weekly pay 

Western Union reported operations 
nearly normal almost everywhere and 
said that substantial numbers of strik 
ers had returned to a statement 
CTU disputed. 


irlier Bell System 
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Your design decisions 
can cut plant costs, 
speed production, 
improve sales 


You know how much the success of your 
products depends on good design. Recently, 
the Department of Commerce estimated 
that more than half of all new product fail- 
ures are caused by the lack of adequate 
design research. 


So, whether you are bringing out a new 
product—or redesigning an old one for faster 
selling—look to your designer to help you 
cut costs and improve product efficiency 
with good design. 


Today, more than ever before, plastics are 
materials that can pay off in lower costs... 
faster, more efficient production . .. product 
improvement... and more sales. 


In a new Report to Management, just 
published by Monsanto, there is a thorough 
study of four essential steps to successful 
product development and an up-to-date re- 
view of the part plastics are today playing 
as basic engineering materials. If you would 


like a copy, with no strings attached, just, 


use the handy coupon. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY. ..WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


FREE—REPORT TO MANAGEMENT: 


“A Four-Point Program for Product 


Development and Design.” 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, 

Room 1212, Springfield 2, Mass. 

Please send me your report, “A Four-Point Program for Product Development 
and Design.” 


Name & Title 
Company 


Address 





City, Zone, State 





Millions of small 
metal! particles, 
finer than face 
powder, are fused 
together under 
terrific heat and 
Pressure to make 
TALIDE the world’s 
hardest metal. 


Many times more 
durable than steel, 
it ad@s years of 
life to the wearing 
edges of tools, 
dies, machinery 
and equipment. 


Hard as a dia- 
mond and almost 
indestructible, it 
triples output per 
man and per 
machine. 


Write for 
Catalog 50-G. 


MTR CARBINS CORPORATION 
| sinteneo care + HOT PRES er 





BY BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 


New York's 

famous Essex House 

offers an address of distinction, 
overlooking beautiful Central 
Park. Convenient to all important 
business and social activities. 
Recently redecorated and refur- 
nished. Rooms with Television. 

Single from $8, Double from $11. 


Suites with complete serving pantry from $18. 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846. 


ESSEX 
=,% HOUSE 


on-the-park 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 


Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir. 
BES OO RT 
130 





Strike Curbs—a Union Acts 


Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers international sets up 
commission to investigate merits of local disputes. The goal 
to avoid damage suits via T-H law. 


The United Gas, Coke & Chemical 
Workers (CIO) wants to be safe from 
damage suits when members strike. 
Last week it notified locals that the in- 
ternational is setting up a plan for in- 
vestigating disputes likely to lead to 
strikes. It warned that no strike author- 
izations will be issued during inquiries. 

Making a local strike contingent on 
international union approval is not a 
new thing. Many union constitutions 
make such a provision. Under such 
tules, the hes that strikes without 
getting an O.K. from headquarters is 
engaged in a wildcat or outlaw strike. 
In few cases, however, does interna- 
tional approval or disapproval of strike 
action actually depend on careful in- 
vestigation and analysis of the dispute. 
UGC&CW’s program marks a new, 
and more scientific, approach to the 
problem. 
¢ Two Purposes-UGC&CW president 
Martin Wagner told locals that the 
plan, adopted by the union’s executive 
board, has two purposes: (1) to prevent 
strikes, if possible, by higher-level ne- 
gotiations; and (2) to strengthen the 
local union that strikes by assuring inter- 
national union support. 

There’s another reason, too. Under 
Taft-Hartley, unauthorized walkouts 
can be costly for international unions. 
If the stoppages violate contracts, em- 
ployers can sue for damages. The In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union (ex-CIO) got 
charged with heavy damages in a West 
Coast suit recently. Since then, unions 
generally have been looking for safe- 
guards against similar penalties. 

UGC&CW’s plan calls on locals to 
notify the international whenever nego- 
tiations with a company stall, and a 
strike is possible. Wagner may then 
name a three-man investigating com- 
mission made up of executive board 
members living nearest the local in- 
volved. The commission will take up 
the dispute with both sides—the local 
and management. 

Obviously, the commission will try 
to find a way to break the deadlock and 
to ease some of the pressure raised by 
strike-tempered local negotiators. No 
strike authorization will be issued by 
the international until the commission 
turns in a report. Then, if the local’s 
position is sound, the international will 
O.K. a strike—and stand behind it 
100%, it says. 

The  investigating-commission plan 
won’t be used in every case, at first. In 


“clearcut” disputes, strike authoriza- 
tions will continue to be granted by 
Wagner on application from local and 
district officers 

e Waivers—Since T-H went into effect, 
many other unions have negotiated 
“waiver of liability” clauses to guard 
against suits 

Most provide that an employer will 
waive his T-H right to sue for damages 
if the union (1) publicly announces 
that a strike unauthorized; (2) re- 
quests strikers to return to work; and 
(3) takes any other steps that might be 
necessary to end the stoppage. 

Other clauses in common use desig- 
nate officers of the union who are au- 
thorized to call strikes and provide 
that the union isn’t to be held responsi- 
ble for the acts of other persons. Usu- 
ally, only certain international officers 
can authorize a strike. 
¢ Curbs Spread—The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics noted the increase in the use 
of waiver clauses during a recent survey 
of 2,578 contracts covering more than 
53-million worker 

It also found that, despite T-H, more 
contracts now have clauses that either 
prohibit or restrict strikes. The federal 
labor law—permitting suits for strikes 
that violate contracts—had originally 
been expected to bring pressure from 
unions to eliminate contractual bars or 
curbs on strikes 

The answer seems to be that unions 
anxious to have specific waivers of suits 
written into contracts agreed to exer- 
cise firmer controls over walkouts. 

Whatever the reason, 88% of the 
contracts checked by BLS contain 
clauses that either prohibit or restrict 
strikes. Most impose parallel restric- 
tions on lockouts. According to BLS: 

e Absolute bans against strikes dur- 
ing the term of a contract appear in 
32% of the 2,578 agreements. 

¢ Restrictions—but not outright 
bans—show up in 56%. These agree- 
ments permit strikes under certain 
specific condition 

The restriction clause most frequently 
used allows strikes only after the full 
grievance procedure has been used. 
Since arbitration often is the final stage 
of the grievance procedure, this clause - 
is frequently as much a bar against 
strikes as an outright ban would be. 
eNo Agreement—Another common 
clause permits strikes if the employer 
and union can’t agree on terms during 
a wage reopening. Still another makes 
certain issues ineligible for arbitration, 
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To stn. Colleague con ne Anidoan Fe: 


There are so many Revere Metals, each with its blocks of concrete as they respond to temperature 
own combination of special qualities, that it is changes. Copper, and only copper, meets all re- 
sometimes difficult for a customer to choose among quirements perfectly. That is why it was specified. 
them. Because of this, Revere Research and the In Revere advertising in building and construc- 
Technical Advisory Service devote much time to tion papers we use the phrase “Copper where it 
problems of selection among our copper and cop- counts,” and this dam is an outstanding example 
per alloys and aluminum alloys. However, it is of what we mean. Where it counts, nothing can 
frequently the case that only one Revere Metal equal it. The demand for copper has never been so 
will do, and its essential qualifications are so obvi- great as it is today in building, whether it be for 
ous that specification becomes flashing a home or for sealing 
automatic. , Sore a great dam. Copper makes a 
Take the fourth-largest ee _ lasting and efficient instal- 
dam, a hydro-electric, irriga- ee ao re . lation. 
tion, and flood-control proj- aS ~ ‘ Because copper is man’s 
ect in the West. This tremen- >< a ; oldest metal, its fine qualities 
dous structure contains near- Sen > . a are universally known, and 
ly three million cubic yards CSS. po <ane give it the preference where 
of concrete, reinforced by : Sa me : its characteristics really 
seventeen million pounds of ) \ ia, count. Where primitive man 
steel rod, and a thousand used raw copper, modern man 
miles of steel tube through ' 4 > uses highly refined metal, and 
which cooling water runs Ste igen not only that, alloys it v;ith 
while the concrete hardens. pa “a other elements, producing 
In addition, the still incom- a brass, bronze, cupro-nickel, 
plete dam contains over a and so on, each alloy being 
hundred thousand pounds of Revere Copper Strip, distinctive in its usefulness. 
12 inches wide, and more will be required before Other metals and materials have gone through 
the dam is finished. The copper is used for water the same development process. Great advances 
seals around steel pipes that are 8 feet in diameter, have been made in recent years in the research 
and at other places where expansion joints are laboratories of the nation. Therefore, before you 
required. specify “materials that count” it would be advis- 
Here is a case where copper has all the necessary able to check with your suppliers. If they say the 
qualities. It resists corrosion. It can be easily old and tried and well-known is still the best, you 
formed on the job into the special shapes required will be reassured. On the other hand, if they report 
to make perfect seals. In the shapes imparted to it, something new is better, you will be fortified in 
it takes up the inevitable movements of the great these days of competition. 





REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y, 
SEE REVERE’S “MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 
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AEROSOL war 


© Every week some new item is found to be high- 
ly suited to this modern, fast-growing type of 
package. 

TAKE IT TO 


“THE AEROSOL SPECIALISTS” 


& Complete assortment of valves and contain- 

ers to suit indivi needs. 

Designs individually created. 

Twenty-five years’ experience. 

Complete research facilities. 

Economy strictly observed on all quotations. 
Write: 


THE RONOR CORPORATION 
1360 WEST 9TH STREET + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
N CANADA. 295 King Street, East, Toronto, Ont 


SINCE 18694 
A national system for paying 
commercial travel expenses .. . 
that makes dollars and sense! 


THE TOLEDO PIPE THREAD- 
ING MACHINE CO. writes 

“We have found Traveletters 

the one and only satisfactory 
means of financing our traveling 
representatives, Every other 
method has some disadvantage, 

lt is well worth the small charge 
involved.” (User Since 1935) 


FOR IRMATION, WRITE: 


TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 3 


22 W. PUTNAM AVENUE 
GREENWICH, CONN. 


IMPORTANT 
to busy Office Executives ... 


Edited exclusively for office ex- 
ecutives, OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
& EQUIPMENT each month pre- 
sents brief, to-the-point informa- 
tion and case histories — about an 
outstanding office operations, systems, 
modernization, personnel and purchasing. 
Widely quoted and reprinted. If you ore 
not @ present subscriber, send $2.00 for 
1 year’s subscription (12 issues) or $3.00 
for 2 years. If you prefer we'll mail in- 
voice. Write todoy. 

OFFICE ee & EQUIPMENT 

A Geyer Publication 
212 Fifth Avenue © New York 10, N. Y, 
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which means disputes arising from 
them are grounds for a strike. Another, 
possibly the weakest of all the com- 
mon strike-curb clauses, permits a walk- 
out whenever one is necessary, in the 
opinion of the union, to enforce com- 
pliance with the labor agreement. 

Unconditional bans on strikes are 
found most frequently in electric and 
gas utilities—because of the emergency 
aspects of such tieups. They also ap- 
pear in paper, leather and leather prod- 
ucts, tobacco, and textiles, according to 
BLS. Restrictions that stop short of 
an outright ban are found most often 
in stone, clay, and glass products; pri- 
mary metals, fabricated metal products, 
machinery, and transportation equip- 
ment. 


Leftist Office Union 
Loses ClO-Type Label 


Office workers in the Distributive, 
Processing & Office Workers of Amer- 
ica lost their union label recently in 
unique proceedings at the New York 
State Labor Dept. The agency ruled 
that continued use of a label O.K.’d in 
1942 might tend to identify DPOWA 
locals—erroneouslv—as CIO affiliates. 

In New York, union labels must be 
registered with the State Labor Dept., 
to protect the public against fraudulent 
and misrepresentative labels. 

In 1942, while a CIO affiliate, the 

United Office & Professional Workers 
registered a “bug” or label to be used 
on “art work, books and magazines, 
clerical work, editorial work. mimeo- 
graphing, multigraphing and/or similar 
processes.” The UOPW label never 
had the effectiveness of craftsmen labels 
used on goods, but the union pressed 
its use wherever possible. 
e Same Old Bug—UOPW was ousted 
from CIO in early 1950, along with 
other unions in CIO’s one-time left 
wing fringe. First as an independent, 
and later as a division of leftist 
DPOWA, the office workers’ union 
continued using its old label. It made 
only one concession: It eliminated the 
small-lettered CIO from the union 
title in the “bug’”~—a step that didn’t 
change the label’s appearance. 

After ignoring the continued use of 
the label for a year, the Allied Printing 
Trades Council of New York State— 
supported by AFL and ClO—asked the 
state to revoke the registration of the 
label. It alleged the use of the “bug” 
in an apparently unchanged form was a 
deceptive practice—aimed at associating 
the office workers’ union with CIO in 
the public mind, even though the 
union’s “philosophies, aims, and _pro- 
grams are in conflict, if not diametri- 
cally opposite to those of CIO.” 

The hearing panel agreed. 


LABOR BRIEFS 





First endorsement from labor for a 
Presidential aspirant goes to Democratic 
Sen. Estes Kefauver. AFL’s textile work- 
ers pledged “unqualified moral, finan- 
cial, and political support to him.” A 
union newspaper poll recently put Ke- 
fauver second to Gov. Adlai Stevenson 
as the Democrat likely to draw the 
strongest labor vote (BW —Apr.12’52 
p181). 

e 
Convention of CIO’s United Steel 
Workers opens in Philadelphia May 13, 
with contract problems high on_ its 
agenda. Delegates will represent some 
2,200 locals claiming more than 1-mil- 
lion members 

“ 
Miners’ pay, due for a new scrutiny at 
bargaining tables soon, hit an all-time 
weekly high of $86.99 in January, ac- 
cording to BLS. Some 400,000 miners 
averaged 38.8 hours per week to bring 
earnings up to that level—$19.91 higher 
than average weekly pay ($67.08) in 
all manufacturing industries 

e 
Strike deadlines for 


Bethlehem Steel 
and Todd shipyards have been delayed 
for 45 davs by the CIO shipbuilding 
workers’ union Valkouts are now set 
for June 13-14 if wage settlements 
aren’t reached before then. Bargaining 
has been moving slowly, awaiting a 
final decision in the steel industry. 

* 
AFL lead: The International Assn. of 
Machinists (AFL) now has a 2-to-] 
edge in aircraft industry membership 
over CIO’s United Auto Workers, ac 
cording to a recent BLS study. UAW 
long claimed to be top union in the 
industry, whose 250.000 workers are 
now reported 90% unionized 

s 
A union’s union, th 
of CIO’s Newspaper Guild in New 
York, signed its first written agreement 
with a union-employer last week. It 
covers seven employ f Seafarers Log, 
weekly newspaper of the Seafarers In 
ternational Union (AFL). Other unions 
have balked at Guild pacts (BW —Feb. 
2’52,p42). 


labor press unit 





The Pictures—Cx by Dick Wol 
ters. Hans Bask 58; Douglas 
Aircraft—52 (top r It.); Har 
ris & Ewing—31 (top It.); Bob 
Isear — 76, 77 Serating — 136; 
United Press—31 (top rt.); U.S 
Chamber of Commerce—104, 105; 
Wide World—3 62, 126, 
134; Dick Wolter top rt.), 
108, 109; R. G. Zeller—72, 73. 
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NO. 5 in a Series of Cost Cutting Methods and New Technologies Initiated by Management 
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‘il. PROGRAM: Major producer of textile machinery, machine tools and cutting tools employs a mathematical method based 

on the Machinery & Allied Products Institute (MAPI) system for substituting scientific analysis for guesswork 
in replacement of plant equipment. 

at 

e RESULTS: (1) Improved control of expenditures for plant equipment. 

- Examples: New automatic saved $6000. net p.a.; Hydraulics replacing hand operations saved $7000. net p.a.; 

5 New attachment cut 7 hr. job to 2 hrs.; BUT, Retaining one old machine saved $1,380. p.a. versus buying new one. 

g (2) Significant savings in direct labor, operating, tooling, and maintenance costs. 

r 


(3) Marked improvement in product quality therefore improved marketability. 








METHOD: Core of the Barber-Colman Replacement Analy- both “Defender” and “Challenger” weighs capital invest- 
sis program is the Methods Department, whose primary ment involved, probable service life, and all other factors 
function is reduction of manufacturing costs. With objective which determine their comparative cost and their respective 
of determining if and when it is profitable to replace, by operating inferiorities and superiorities. These factors: 
establishing arithmetical proof (based on performance records Man-hour efficiency, supervisory and administrative costs, 
and reasonable estimates) of possible savings in the event of special tools, quality improvement, costs of maintenance, 






supplies, power, floor space and miscellaneous items. 


the proposed capital outlay, this department reviews effici- 
Direct labor saving is one of the most important, and may 


ency, earning power and cost factors of every piece of plant 









equipmentat regularintervals against that of new equipment. arise from: 1. Differences in machine speeds or feeds. 2. e 
Replacement analysis is based on the machinery replace- Differences in “ make-ready” or set-up times. 3. Differences ; 

ment system develop€éd by MAPI. Methods Department in operating time due to control accessibility, feeds, speeds, 

analyst is coordinator between Production Control Depart- strength, rigidity, power transmission, and automaticity. 

ment and various staff departments. Each analysis is re- 4. Differences in handling time due to design of holding 

viewed by the departments concerned before decision by attachments and built-in inspection features. 5. Differences 





in method and auxiliary hand labor requirements. 





the General Manager. 









Factors Involved Cost of the Program 

Replacement analysis may involve any of these factors: “Very small in comparison with savings” says Barber- 
1. Replacement of one machine by a newer model or a dif- Colman. “The proper personnel armed with two basic text- 
ferent machine. 2. Replacement of a group of machines by books (see below) is virtually all that is required in the 
one or more different machines. 3. Replacement of a hand way of an investment.” 
operation, or elimination of a complete process or work In return: Guesswork replaced by improved financial 
shift, by additional machinery. control and scientifically calculated savings . . . plant per- 

New equipment under analysis is known as the “Chal- sonnel more efficiency-conscious . . . and product quality 






lenger”; existing equipment as the “Defender.” Analysis of and saleability improved. 










p Today, top production management regularly relies upon 

S sases=> the engineering services of Jones & Lamson for the latest 

information on methods, costs, tooling, performance, and other efficiency 
factors, and the basic machine tools listed below. 
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Department 1710 Springfield, Vt.. U.S.A. 
Turret Lathes — Fay Automatic Lathes — Thread Grinders — Optical Comparators — Threading Dies & Chasers 





RED VICTORY in Rome elections and in other key cities is the danger, as... 


ltaly Gets Ready to Vote 


Communist gains in the local elections wouldn't mean 
the end of de Gasperi's government. But they would be a deep 


shock to Western Europe and 


“It would travel like an electric shock 
up and down Italy—all through the 
Western world, for that matter,” said 
a top-ranking Italian visitor in New 
York last week. 

He was talking about a Communist 
victory in Rome's municipal elections, 
coming up May 25. ‘This week the 
danger of such an overturn in the 
Eternal City—to say nothing of key 
cities like Naples and Bari—had become 
acute 

I'he local and provincial elections 
cover most of central and southern 
Italy Prime Minister de Gasperi’s 
moderate, left-of-center government 
coalition is caught in an unholy squeeze. 
On fhe extreme right are the resurgent 
fascists, the Italian Social Movement 
(MSI). On the left is the powerful 
Communist party and its Socialist party 
allies. A split in anti-Communist votes 
could easily bring Communists to local 
power in large cities, cause a swing to 
the right in outlving areas. 

* Psychological Effects—Losses in Jocal 
elections wouldn’t spell the overthrow 
of the de Gasperi government. Not by 
a long shot. The betting is that a Com- 


to U.S. taxpayers. 


munist surge would pull non-Com- 
munists together once again—on a com- 
mon platform and electoral list for 
national elections, probably due next 
spring. But Red victories would none- 
theless have serious repercussions. 

The psychological effect on a West- 
ern Europe, trying to lift itself by the 
bootstraps for NATO defense, would 
be enormous. Fundamental doubts 
about Italy’s stability would be raised. 
U.S. taxpayers, who have poured $1.3- 
billion into Italian economic recovery, 
would take a rude jolt. Moscow’s strate- 
gists, who have been playing their 
Italian cards close to the vest, would 
have a major victory to noise about the 
world. 


1. Entangling Alliances 


Italy’s three major political align- 
ments were out campaigning with all 
their might last weekend. Party lead- 
ers were active in all the sensitive areas: 

¢ In Naples, de Gasperi was con- 
fident of victory for his Christian Demo- 
crats and their allies. He scoffed at 
pessimists, declared that “communism 


will never reach power in Italy by 
democratic means.” 

eIn Rome, playing to a roaring 
throng of 50,000, the neo-fascist MSI 
called on voters to “rescue Rome from 
the incompetence of the Christian 
Democrats and the barbarism of the 
Tartar horde yf communism.” Vet- 
eran blackshirt Augusto de Marsanich, 
arms akimbo like Mussolini, harangued 
the largest Fascist meeting since . the 
war. 

eIn Calabria, 
“toe” of the Italian “boot,” com- 
munism’s brilliant Palmiro Togliatti 
called on dirt-poor peasants to insure a 
victory for the “‘people’s bloc.” 
¢ Red Strength—Perhaps Togliatti was 
the most confident of all. He’s count- 
ing on these basic elements in Italy’s 
present political picture to favor his 
party: 

First, there has 

strength in 


poverty-stricken 


been a decline of 
Gasperi’s Christian 
Democrats. With U.S. help and the 
influence of the Catholic Church, the 
Christian Democrats won a resound 
ing victory in the crucial 1948 national 
elections. This time, there’s 
little U.S. political intervention, and 
the CD is split into several squabbling 
factions. 

Second, th been steady growth 
in the Italian Social Movement and 
some of its Monarchist allies. Then 
strength is particularly concentrated in 
Rome and the uth, where the up- 
coming elections will be held 

Finally, the the continued in- 
ability of right-wing socialists, the So 
cial Democrat Partv, to break the 
monopoly hold of Communists and 
left-wing socialists over trade union and 
unemployed vot 
e The Record—Last June there 
regional election the north, in many 
Communist strongholds. True to form, 
the Communists polled 36.4% of the 
vote, the Christian Democrats 35.4%. 
But the CD wa oalition with other 
groups, relied on a 1951 electoral law, 
applying to communities of over 10,000 
persons, that gi two-thirds major 
ity of city coun eats to any party 
giouping that g plurality of votes 
That pushed the Communists out of 
control in many important industrial 
cities. 

In the 
works against the Cl 
The rightist part 
there; and de Ga 
been unable to 
ances with the rightists. Reason: The 
Monarchists, acceptable to the CD, in 
sist that the neo-fascists be included. 
De Gasperi and his followers just can’t 
stomach that. Unl someone gives 
in before election day, Communists 


however, 


were 


wwever, the law 
stian Democrats 
much stronger 
fellowers have 
election alli- 


south, | 


peri 


ude 
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Route 9 Starts in Southeast Asia 


America’s highways of the future may be 
paved with natural rubber from Southeast Asia. 
Today, test strips of natural rubber asphalt roads 
have been laid in seventeen states, the District of 


news for the motorist — as well as the taxpayer 
trying to save money on road upkeep. On such 
new uses for natural rubber depend the well-being 
of millions of people in Southeast Asia, where 95% 





of the world’s natural rubber is grown. The United 
States is the world’s largest rubber user. This tie 
between East and West means much in the struggle 
by free nations against Red aggression. 


Columbia and several provinces in Canada. Rub- 
ber, added to the road surface, promises to make 
highways wear longer, hold their shape in winter 
and summer, and reduce skidding. This is good 


—S © RESEARCH IN THE EAST 

| At the Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya studies are made of the 
natural rubber powder used in rub- 
ber roads. This powder, mixed with 
the asphalt, promises to give a 
tougher, more resilient and longer 
wearing highway surface. 


RESEARCH IN THE WEST > 
New rubber road research labora- 
tory, opened by the Natural Rub- 
ber Bureau in Rosslyn, Virginia, and 
working closely with U. S. highway 
engineers, will do research on how 
to build better highways at less cost 
using rubber asphalt top surfacing. 


Write for FREE booklet “Stretching 
Highway Dollars with Rubber Roads” 


Natural Rubber Bureau 1631 K Street, N. W., WAsHINGTON 6, D. C. 








could take advantage of the split in key 
cities, where they already enjoy solid 
strength. 


ll. The Rich Get Richer .. . 


The Communist threat in Italy may 
surprise many Americans, accustomed to 
hearing about Italy’s strong postwar re- 
covery. Actually, the recovery is there— 
on the surface. Industrial output stands 
at 145% of 1938—1netalworking, chemi- 
cals, food processing, textiles are well 
ahead of prewar. The reconstruction 
of Italy’s steel industry—at 30% above 
1938—is nearly complete; Italy’s gold 
and dollar reserves of over $500-million 
provide a nice cushion. 

While our ECA (now MSA) people 
urged Italians to adopt U.S. produc- 
tivity measures and beef up industry, 
they also urged a fairer distribution of 
income, more attention to land and 
tax reform. But on this score, there’s 
not much progress to report. Many in- 
dustrial wages are below prewar levels. 
Two-million unemployed, 14-million 
part-time workers, and 4-million pau- 
pers continue to be fair game for com- 
munism. 

Take a look at Italy’s perennial tax 
scandal. Even after last year’s intro- 
duction of a U. §.-style income tax, it’s 
estimated that wealthy Italians conceal 
fully 90% of their income, that the 
$500-million they did report is only 
one-third the amount that should have 
been declared. Of 47-million Italians, 
only l-million admitted taxable in- 
come. Meantime, the poorest people 
get hit hardest with hidden taxes. 

Or take land reform. U.S. experts 
have told Italy that the present land 
law, enacted in 1950, is insufficient, 
warned of grave trouble ahead. The 
warning wasn’t heeded. In Sicily, for 
example, arable land is still largely 
owned by a handful of princes, counts, 
barons. So, in Sicilian elections last 
July, Communists boosted their 1948 
poll of 464,000 to 645,000. Christian 
Democrats skidded from more than 
1-million votes to 660,000. 

* Money Talks—Although the U.S. 
doesn’t want to intervene in Italian 
politics as it did in 1948, our economic 
policy could influence de Gasperi’s for- 
tunes. The $110-million of economic 
aid earmarked for Italy next year will 
help. Even more helpful would be 
the placement of offshore purchase con- 
tracts for NATO arms in Italian plants. 

For over a year now, we've been 
promising Italians that we'd buy a lot 
of arnis and supplies for European de- 
fense from them. So far not a single 
contract has been signed. It’s become 
a political issue, with Communists 
crowing about American duplicity, tell- 
ing Italians “I told you so.” 

I'wo bureaucratic bramble patches 
have snarled the offshore purchasing. 
For one, the Pentagon insists that dol 
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lars spent abroad must not be subject 
to taxation by foreign governments. 
That has well-nigh drowned the con- 
tracts in a sea of intergovernmental red 
tape. More important, the Pentagon 
is unwilling to place orders in plants 
employing large numbers of Commu- 
nists. Since it’s practically impossible to 
find a Communist-free plant in Italy, 
the ram is stopped cold. 

phrenay the nape placing offshore 
contracts has produced more than disil- 
lusionment. Fiat, in Turin, has already 
tooled up for a big defense project on 
the basis of our promises. The contract 
hasn’t materialized, and Fiat fired a 
slew of workers. Said one Italian busi- 
nessman, when asked how many Com. 
munists he had: “I don’t know. But I 
can tell you I have half as many as 
I'll have if I don’t get this contract.” 


lll. Soft Underbelly? 


There’s plenty of evidence that Mos- 
cow bigwigs regard Italy as the weak 
link in the NATO chain. For sheer 
size, the Kremlin propaganda effort in 
Italy outdoes anything in Western Eu- 
rope. The Communist party is Italy’s 
richest political organization. The So- 
viets probably spend more for propa- 


ganda in Italy alone than the U.S. doe 
in all Europe. 

The recent devastating flood in th 

Po Valley provided a good example « 
Soviet tactics. Two weeks before U.S 
help could arrive, $l-million worth . 
Soviet-financed food and seed were d 
tributed by local Communists. The 
when the U.S. pitched in with $1] 
million, the Soviet largesse ceased. B 
the Communists had two weeks to 
ploit their humanitarianism. Or tab 
the famous almonds case, headlined ; 
the Italian press. U.S. almond growe: 
last year forced a cut in Italian import 
of the nut, cost southern Italian farme: 
some $2-million. The Russians, who 
had never before imported almonds, 
promptly a in and bought just 
about $2-million worth. 
e Strategy—Italian Communists ar 
toning down the political strikes and 
violence that have alienated many mid 
dle-class folk from the party. In unions, 
Communists are limiting their agita 
tion to legitimate economic matters, 
shrewdly exploiting workers’ grievances 
and harping on backward management 
policies. A major effort has been mad 
to recapture middle-class support, by 
espousing its economic complaints and 
its natural aversion to war. 





Pakistan’s Burlap in U.S. Debut 


For the first time, Pakistan is selling burlap 
to the U.S. This debut shipment (above), 
consisting of 297 bales, was delivered last 
week to Stein, Hall Co., New York im- 
porters. Pakistan produces some 75% of 
the world’s jute (second only to cotton in 
volume as a world commercial fiber), but 
has always sold the jute to mills in India 
for processing into burlap and sacking. Since 


partition of India, however, Pakistan has 
struck out on its own to be a major burlap 
producer. Two mills are operating already. 
and Pakistan hepes to have five mills turm- 
ing out 434-million yd. of burlap by 1954. 
That means fresh competition for India’s 
burlap (1951 production: 1.3-billion yd.), 
isn’t calculated to soothe already ruffled 
relations between the two nations. 
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Copper Strike ... 


. . . cuts supplies from 
Chile. Settlement may be in 
sight, but political situation 
is explosive. 


As if homegrown labor troubles 
weren't enough for U.S. business, 12,- 
000 Chilean copper miners walked off 
the job late last week. Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co.’s big Chuquicamata 
and Potrerillos mines, representing 
some 20,000 tons of U.S.-bound cop- 
per monthly, were closed up tight. At 
midweek fears were growing that miners 
at Kennecott Copper Corp.’s Chilean 
mines (15,000 tons of copper a month) 
would walk out in sympathy, bringing 
an almost complete shutdown in Chil- 
ean copper production. 

The strike had been threatening since 

early — was held off only by the 
personal intervention of Chilean presi- 
dent Gonzalez Videla. Last week the 
miners turned down Videla’s offer of 
arbitration, then this week reversed 
their decision and accepted his bid, 
increasing hopes for a settlement. 
« Squeeze on U.S.—Both the U.S. 
and Chile need a settlement. A long- 
drawn-out work stoppage would put a 
severe squeeze on U.S. copper supplies 
—some 33% of our copper comes from 
Chile. The International Materials 
Conference, mecting in Washington 
this week, is already figuring on a ert 
supply for the rest of the year. 

e stoppage would be well-nigh 
disastrous for Chile. The country has 
serious exchange and inflation prob- 
lems, topped off by a touch-and-go 
political situation. Chileans are all too 
conscious of the Bolivian revolt two 
weeks ago (which they tend to blame 
on the U.S. failure to pay Bolivia’s tin 
price). They are letting it be known 
that a similar coup could hit their 
country (BW —Apr.19’52,p158). 

Anaconda’s copper workers are ask- 
ing for a large pay raise, totaling $2 a 
day in wages and fringe benefits. That 
would cost the company at least 
$15-million a year. Anaconda doesn’t 
want to talk about wage hikes until 
the Chilean government can come up 

with a more reasonable exchange deal 
for the company. Right now Ana- 
conda has to convert its dollars at the 
official 19 pesos=$1 rate, instead of the 
free rate of 90=$1. If Chile will give 
Anaconda a break on exchange, the 
company says it will talk wages. 

¢ Price Setup—There’s a price ques- 
tion snarling Chilean copper negotia- 
tions, too. Under a special agreement 
with Chile last year, the U.S. agreed 
to pay 274¢ a Ib. for copper, more than 
is paid to producers in the U.S. At the 
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NOGETHE 
they swing 140-ton gates with ease 


At Phoenix, Arizona’s Horseshoe Dam, they control the flow of 
water by means of three 140-ton self-adjusting radial-type gates. 
Each gate pivots on four SS Spherical Roller Bearings. 


The gate designers, Leeds, Hill & Lewett and builders, Allison Steel 
Mfg. Co., of Phoenix, developed a method of erection by which 

each gate arm could be placed in position and secured 

in two hours. That’s engineering. 

Each gate arm pivots on two SSF Spherical Roller Bearings, 

each of which can support an 800,000-pound Radial 
load —the kind of heavy-duty for which =0sF 
Sphericals are ideal—that’s real engineering, too. 
Why, when today it’s pretty hard not to buy good 
bearings, do so many machine designers specify 
Sts ? Simply because they not only depend on 
0s for quality in bearings; they’ve also learned 
to depend on (SF engineering —on field and 
home office men who are qualified specialists in 
putting the right bearing in the right place. 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 

— manufacturers of SKF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 
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There’s only one way for you 
fo find out what modern materials 
handling systems can do, and 
that’s to see them—in action . . . 


And you can see them in action— 
in your office —on Lamson’s new 
16 mm sound motion picture 
“Conveyors that Pay Dividends.” 
No still pictures or pages of words 
could possibly tell this dynamic 
story. That’s why we’re offering 
you the chance to see this film... 
run it yourself ... anytime... 
any place. You name it! 


SCC action views of Lamson 
installations all over the country 
results of over 72 years’ experi- 
ence in designing, building and in- 
stalling materials handling systems. 


SECC how modern methods can 
cut hidden costs, save lost time 
and eliminate unnecessary motion. 


SCC howa Lamson Conveyor 
System becomes a living flow 
chart providing an accurate pic- 
ture of product flow at any hour, 
Write today. We'll send you the film 
or, if you prefer, we'll send a Lamson 


engineer to screen it for you — no 
obligation, of course, 





1 om interested in seeing your film ‘Conveyors 

that Pay Dividends.’* 

DD Ship film prepaid, marked to my attention. 
| will return to you prepaid after showing. 

(0 Have the film shown here by your Engineer. 

















The dates most jent or 
Name. 
Tithe... 
Firm Name. 
Type of Busi 
Street... ty... Sate... 
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“ , . left-wing agitators are 
hollering for expropriation 
of U.S.-owned mines . . .” 


CHILEAN COPPER starts on p. 137 


same time, the copper companies agreed 
to let the Chilean government sell 20% 
of total production anywhere in the 
world—at any price it could get. For a 
while, Chile was getting 544¢ a lb. 
The difference between that figure and 
the 274¢ paid by Chile to the copper 
companies was pure gravy. 

Now the Chileans have decided they 
aren’t getting wee for copper shipped 
to the U.S. ney want to estab- 
lish an over-all price of 33¢ a Ib. and 
allow the U.S. to buy 100% of their 
production. The big reason for the 
move is that, because of the easing in 
world commodity markets, Chile hasn’t 
been able to unload its 20% allotment 
at premium prices elsewhere in the 
world. There’s a hefty stockpile wait- 
ing to be sold. 

ecause of this, Chile’s supply of 
dollars on the free market has dropped. 
Earlier a nitrate strike, settled just 
as the copper strike began, cost Chile 
200,000 tons of production and plenty 
of foreign exchange. Nitrates ott up 
25% of Chilean exports, copper 50%. 
¢ Import Curb—To counter the dollar 
loss, Chile last weekend suspended for 
40 days all imports payable in free dol- 
lars (i.e., without import permits). 
These include some 1,000 items—ma- 
chinery and manufactures, textiles, 
some foodstuffs. In Chile’s foreign ex- 
change budget this: year, $47-million 
was allotted to free dollar imports. At 
midweek U.S. exporters, caught with 
goods ready to ship to Chile, were pro- 
testing vigorously. But some other 
observers think that the freeze may be 
a prelude to a more realistic exchange 
setup that will benefit the copper com- 
panies. 

These strikes and monetary difficul- 
ties may stir up Chile’s already bubbly 
political situation. The government's 
inability to curb Chile’s galloping in- 
flation adds fuel to extremism, both 
pro-Communist and pro-Peronist. The 
government is accused of bowing to 
“Yanqui imperialism”; left-wing agita- 
tors are hollering for expropriation of 
the U.S. copper installations at a frac- 
tion of their value. Some senators have 
even = a nationalization law be- 
fore the Chilean congress. 

In the past, anti-American talk has 
been more a political expedient than 
a real force in Chile. But now it seems 
to have taken firm root in the extreme 
and center left wing, which may repre- 
sent about half of all Chilean voters. 
It’s significant that three out of four 
presidential candidates seem willing 


and anxious to climb into bed with 
left-wingers—for financial and vote. 
getting reasons. 

Responsible Chileans and executives 
of the U.S. copper companies re 
afraid that the day of reckoning with 
the extremists and the anti-American 
wing. will come with the September 
elections. 
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Communist offers of juicy East-West 
trade (BW—Apr.26'52,p152) sound ; 
little hollow to Norwegians. Last week 
Russia turned down flat a Norwegia 
offer of a new trade agreement; before 
the two nations were substantial trad 
partners. . . . Meantime, from Canada 
comes word that the Communist 
there will give “trade” equal billing 
with “peace” at next week’s party meet 
ing, following up the propaganda linc 
laid down at the Moscow business par 
ley. 
, a 

Warning: Charles Beard, vice-president 
of Braniff International Airways, told 
Chicago exporters that Europeans ar 
making a strong bid to edge out U.§ 
businessmen in South American trade 
He says the Europeans are offering mor 
flexible credit terms than the U.S, 
that the outlook is for a lot more com- 
petition south of the border. 

s 
A Swiss shoe manufacturer—C.F’. Ball 
Ltd.—has entered U.S. retailing, buying 
out the Frank Werner Co., old-time 
San Francisco shoe store. Bally has re 
tail operations in Europe and Sout! 
Africa, but has sold in the U.S. onh 
through independent agencies. 

3 


Brazil business: Willys-Overland Fx 
port Co. has teamed up with local capi 
tal, set up a Brazilian subsidiary to a: 
semble Jeeps. . . . Fruchauf Trailers’ 
Brazilian subsidiary has begun manufa 


turing chassis and trailer bodies at its§ 


Sao Paulo plant. By midyear produc 
tion will hit 60 trailers monthly. 

8 
The largest export grain deal in Pacif 
Northwest history—involving some $43 
million—was concluded in Portland last 
week. The Japanese government 
bought 17-million bu. of wheat, for de 
livery in May and June. 

° 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. says it has 
built up a $4-million-a-year mail order 
business in Europe. Lion’s share of 
the new sales come from U.S. soldiers 
and their families, who buy clothes, 
shoes, and housewares from Sears cata 
logs spotted in Army post exchanges 
Montgomery Ward and Littlewood’s, 4 
British firm, are getting in on the Gl 
trade, too. 
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The Korean truce talks are close to a complete bogdown. 


A Communist rejection of the package proposal made this week by the 
United Nations could easily block all avenues for negotiation. That pack- 
age contains our rock-bottom terms for peace. 

Washington, optimistic until this week, tends toward gloom. The Reds 


show no signs now of wanting a truce. Their hate propaganda is shriller 
than ever. 








as 
The contents of our truce plan are secret. But a good bet is that they. 
* Offer concessions on building military airfields in North Korea, and 
a juggling of the truce supervision team, permitting Russia to get a look-in. 
* Insist that the U. N. won‘t have to force unwilling prisoners to return 
to the north. 








There's little new and startling about this offer. The essential points 
have been made piecemeal before, with some encouragement that the 
Chinese were receptive. But now the prisoner issue has thrown all calcula- 
tions off. 

* 

Nobody dreamed that fully 100,000 of the U. N.’s 173,000 captives 
would balk at going back to communism, as revealed in our prisoner poll. 
We expected that the Reds would allow us to tamper with the lists, finally 
return about 120,000 who we thought would be willing to ge. 

The result adds up to a tremendous moral victory for the West, a 
severe loss of face for communism in Asia. It’s hard te see how the Reds 


can agree to a prisoner swap now, as long as we refuse to repetriate the 
unwilling. 








A Communist vete of our latest peace proposal probebly weuldn’t mean 
the U. N. would break off negotiations. 








A formal failure weuld sperk demands in the U.S. fer either a new 
all-eut offensive or a complete withdrawal of our troops. But we den’t have 
the overwhelming military power necessary for a decisive Korean victory. 
And withdrawal is out because it would betray the Seuth Koreans, encourage 
new Communist aggression elsewhere. 

* 

Four-Power talks on Germany's future are probable—perhaps this sum- 

mer. 


That doesn’t mean that the Allies won’t get a West German signature 
to the “contractual agreement’ and the European army scheme first. It’s 
almost impossible for Stalin to block the signing at this late date. 

But our observers in West Germany expect important Russian moves 
in the “unify Germany” campaign before the West German parliament gets 
around to ratifying the agreements. The moves will be big enough to force 
the West to the conference table with the Russians. 

That’s because once Stalin sweetens the offer on unification, we'll have 
to give him a chance to reveal his hand. Otherwise, West Germans will 
blame us for the continued partition of their country. 

” 

The first step in smoking out Soviet intentions will be the Allied answer 
to the latest Kremlin unity note. Our reply is due next week. 

We'll (1) reaffirm our intention to push through the West German 
tieup with the European Army, Schuman Plan, etc.; and (2) ask Stalin to 

















_ Spell out just whai kind of all-German elections he really has in mind. 
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There’s only one way for you 
to find out what modern materials 
handling systems can do, and 
that’s to see them—in action . . . 


And you can see them in action— 
in your office —on Lamson’s new 
16 mm sound motion picture 
“Conveyors that Pay Dividends.” 
No still pictures or pages of words 
could possibly tell this dynamic 
story. That’s why we're offering 
you the chance to see this film . . . 
run it yourself ... anytime... 
any place. You name it! 


SEE action views of Lamson 
installations all over the country, 
results of over 72 years’ experi- 
ence in designing, building and in- 
stalling materials handling systems. 


SCE how modern methods can 
cut hidden costs, save lost time 
and eliminate unnecessary motion. 


SCC how a Lamson Conveyor 
System becomes a living flow 
chart providing an accurate pic- 
ture of product flow at any hour, 


Write today. We'll send you the film 
or, if you prefer, we'll send a Lamson 
engineer to screen it for you —no 
obligation, of course, 





\S LAMSON CORPORATION 
105 Lamson St. 
1, New York 

1 am interested in seeing your film ‘‘Conveyors 
thet Pay Dividends.’* 
(C Ship film prepaid, marked to my attention. 

1 will return to you prepaid after showing. 
(DD Have the film shown here by your Engineer. 


The dates most i 
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“ .. left-wing agitators are 
hollering for expropriation 
of U.S.-owned mines .. .” 

CHILEAN COPPER starts on p. 137 


same tune, the copper compan 
to let the Chilean government scll 
of total production anywhere m= the 
world—at any price it could get. For a 
while, Chile was getting 544¢ a lb 
Ihe difference between that figure and 
the 274¢ paid by Chile to the copper 
Companies was pure gravy 

Now the Chileans have decided they 
aren't getting cnough for copper shipped 
to the U.S. They want to estab 
lish an over-all price of 33¢ a Ib. and 
allow the U.S. to buy 100% of their 
production. The big reason for the 
move is that, because of the easing in 
world commodity markets, Chile hasn’t 
been able to unload its 20% allotment 
at premium prices elsewhere in the 
world. There’s a hefty stockpile wait- 
ing to be sold. 

Because of this, Chile’s supply of 
dollars on the free market has dropped. 
Earlier a nitrate strike, settled just 
as the copper strike began, cost Chile 
200,000 tons of production and plenty 
of foreign exchange. Nitrates make up 
25% of Chilean exports, copper 50%. 
¢ Import Curb—To counter the dollar 
loss, Chile last weekend suspended for 
40 days all imports payable in free dol- 
lars (i.e., without import permits). 
These include some 1,000 items—ma- 
chinerv and manufactures, _ textiles, 
some foodstuffs. In Chile’s foreign ex- 
change budget this vear, $47-million 
was allotted to free dollar imports. At 
midweek U.S. exporters, caught with 
goods ready to ship to Chile, were pro- 
testing vigorously. But some other 
observers think that the freeze may be 
a prelude to a more realistic exchange 
setup that will benefit the copper com- 
panies. 

These strikes and monetary difficul- 
ties may stir up Chile’s already bubbly 
political situation. The government's 
inability to curb Chile’s galloping in- 
flation adds fuel to extremism, both 
pro-Communist and pro-Peronist. The 
government is accused of bowing to 
“Yanqui imperialism”; left-wing agita- 
tors are hollering for expropriation of 
the U.S. copper installations at a frac- 
tion of their value. Some senators have 
even placed a nationalization law be 
fore the Chilean congress. 

In the past, anti-American talk has 
been more a political expedient than 
a real force in Chile. But now it seems 
to have taken firm root in the extreme 
and center left wing, which may repre 
sent about half of all Chilean voters. 
It’s significant that three out of four 
presidential candidates seem willing 
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Communist offers of juicy East-West 
trade (BW —Apr.26'52,p152) sound a 
little hollo Norwegians. Last week 
Russia turned down flat a Norwegian 
offer of a new trade agreement; before, 
the two nations were substantial trade 
partners Meantime, from Canada 
comes word that the Communists 
there will give “trade” equal billing 
with “peace’’ at next week’s party meet- 
ing, following up the propaganda line 
laid down at the Moscow business par- 
ley. 

* 
Warning: Charles Beard, vice-president 
of Braniff International Airways, told 
Chicago exporters that Europeans are 
making a strong bid to edge out U.S 
businessmen in South American trade 
He says the Europeans are offering more 
flexible credit terms than the U.S., 
that the outlook is for a lot more com- 
petition south of the border. 

Py 
A Swiss shoe manufacturer—C.F’. Bally, 
Ltd.—has entered U.S. retailing, buying 
out the Frank Werner Co., old-time 
San Francisco shoe store. Bally has re 
tail operations in Europe and South 
Africa, but has sold in the U.S. only 
through independent agencies 

° 
Brazil business: Willvs-Overland Ex 
port Co. has teamed up with local capi 
tal, set up a Brazilian subsidiary to as 
semble Jeeps Fruchauf Trailers’ 
Brazilian subsidiary has begun manufac 
turing chassis and trailer bodies at its 
Sao Paulo plant. By midyear produc 
tion will hit 60 trailers monthly. 

* 
The largest export grain deal in Pacific 
Northwest historv—involving some $43 
million—was concluded in Portland last 
week The Japanese government 
bought 17-million bu. of wheat, for de 
liverv in Mav and June 

® 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. says it has 
built up a $4-million-a-year mail order 
business in Europe. Lion’s share of 
the new sales come from U.S. soldiers 
and their families, who buy clothes, 
shoes, and housewares from Sears cata 
logs spotted in Army post exchanges 
Montgomery Ward and Littlewood’s, a 
British firm, are getting in on the GI 
trade, too 
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WATER 
COOLERS 


LONG WALKS TO DRINKING WATER can be surprisingly expensive when viewed in terms of all your employees over a full year. 


How much are these extra steps costing you? 


A new way to cut wasted man-hours is offered in the 
General Electric Work Center Plan for Water Cooler Placement. 


a 
Fits ALMOST ANYWHERE...all models 
take less space than an ordinary chair. 


SANITARY TOP...lustrous, gleaming, 
easy to keep clean. Extra deep basin to 


prevent splashing. 


SEALEO G-E REFRIGERATION SYSTEM... 
Efficient, dependable. Covered by G-E 
5-year protection plan. 


How many feet does your aver- 
age employee walk to get a drink 
of water? 50 feet? 100? 200? Un- 
necessary steps may prove more 
costly than the installation of ad- 
ditional water coolers. 

With the new G-E Plan, you 
can now check your own drink- 
ing water facilities quickly and 
easily. You can see for yourself 
whether the purchase of one or 


more water coolers for any work 
center can cut your overhead the 
easy way. 

A free copy of the booklet, 
“G-E Work Center Plan for 
Water Cooler Placement,” will be 
sent you on request. Fill out the 
coupon below for all the informa- 
tion you need to find the most 
economical plan for your business 


establishment. 


You can put your confidence in— 


ec 


i { tivstrotes Booklet giving payroll savings table, -==__ 
@ 5 step method, and typical floor plan. / > 
General Electric Company, Section BW-2 


Air Conditioning Division, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
I am interested in learning more about the G-E Work 


Center Plan. 


COMPANY . 
ADDRESS . 

















ANCESTRY UNKNOWN... 


No one knows who first thought of gears as a means of transmitting power or motion... 


but without them modern civilization could not function. 


There would be no clocks, cars or calculators . . . industry would revert to hand 
production . . . transportation would go back to the horse and buggy . . . household 
chores would multiply . . . office managers would be seeking mathematical geniuses. 


FUTURE UNLIMITED... 


A gear never works alone. Only when properly meshed can it function efficiently. So, in 
industry, minds must mesh if progress is to result. Here, in America, engineers, 
inventors, machinists, toolmakers are geared for great advancement. And their point of 


contact is America’s all-seeing, all-hearing and reporting Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is the function, the unique contribution of the American 
business press . . . a great group of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized 
work areas of men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, 
research better, sell better. 


WHY WE HAPPEN TO KNOW... 


The McGraw-Hill business publications are a part of this American Inter-Com System. 


As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors on analyzing, interpreting 


and reporting worth-while ideas. ' 


As publishers, we know that advertisers use business magazines to feature the products 


and services which they offer in the interest of increased efficiency, and lower production 
costs. & 
As publishers, we know that people subscribe to business publications to keep abreast of 


what’s new in their field and in industry as a whole. For the editorial pages tell “chow” 


and the advertising pages tell ‘“‘with what.” 


As publishers, we make the advertising pages of our business publications available for 


your communications with the people who make up your markets. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. ( ABP - ABC) 
M-GRAW-#) 


AU LAY EL ALY 
HEADQUARTERS BUSINESS INFORMATION Wa 





His hands say, 


Go Ahead America 


“Go ahead!” “Stay in clear!” “Head in!” “Take it 
to the main line!” These pictures show how the sig- 
nal man’s hands speak a language to the engineers 
who run the ore haulage trains along 160 miles of 
track in Kennecott Copper Corporation’s vast Utah 
mine. 

He is one of Kennecott’s huge family of workers 
mining, transporting, milling and refining copper 
which America so urgently needs. 

Kennecott men in Utah, New Mexico, Nevada 
and Arizona . . . in Chile and Canada .. . are trained 
to make the most of the natural resources entrusted 
to them. And Kennecott backs them up with the 


finest equipment to keep vital metals coming faster 
and faster. 


KENNECOTT 


COPPER CORPORATION 


Fabricating Subsidiaries: 
CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO 
KENNECOTT WIRE & CABLE CO 
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The Korean truce talks are close to a complete bogdown. 

A Communist rejection of the package proposal made this week by the 
United Nations could easily block all avenues for negotiation. That pack- 
age contains our rock-bottom terms for peace.. 

Washington, optimistic until this week, tends toward gloom. The Reds 
show no signs now of wanting a truce. Their hate propaganda is shriller 
than ever. 








e 
The contents of our truce plan are secret. But a good bet is that they: 
¢ Offer concessions on building military airfields in North Korea, and 
@ juggling of the truce supervision team, permitting Russia to get a look-in. 
* Insist that the U.N. won‘t have to force unwilling prisoners to return 
to the north. 

There's little new and startling about this offer. The essential points 
have been made piecemeal before, with some encouragement that the 
Chinese were receptive. But now the prisoner issue has thrown all calcula- 
tions off. 








Nobody dreamed that fully 100,000 of the U. N.’s 173,000 captives 
would balk at going back to communism, as revealed in our prisoner poll. 








We expected that the Reds would allow us to tamper with the lists, finally 
return about 120,000 who we thought would be willing to go. 

The result adds up to a tremendous moral victory for the West, a 
severe loss of face for communism in Asia. It’s hard to see how the Reds 
can agree to a prisoner swap now, as long as we refuse to repatriate the 


unwilling. 
7 

A Communist veto of our latest peace proposal probably wouldn't mean 
the U. N. would break off negotiations. 

A formal failure would spark demands in the U.S. for either a new 
all-out offensive or a complete withdrawal of our troops. But we don’t have 
the overwhelming military power necessary for a decisive Korean victory. 
And withdrawal is out because it would betray the South Koreans, encourage 
new Communist aggression elsewhere. 

- 

Four-Power talks on Germany’s future are probable—perhaps this sum- 

mer. 


That doesn’t mean that the Allies won’t get a West German signature 
to the “contractual agreement’’ and the European army scheme first. It’s 
almost impossible for Stalin to block the signing at this late date. 

But our observers in West Germany expect important Russian moves 
in the “unify Germany’’ campaign before the West German parliament gets 
around to ratifying the agreements. The moves will be big enough to force 
the West to the conference table with the Russians. 

That's because once Stalin sweetens the offer on unification, we'll have 
to give him a chance to reveal his hand. Otherwise, West Germans will 
blame us for the continued partition of their country. 

e 

The first step in smoking out Soviet intentions will be the Allied answer 
to the latest Kremlin unity note. Our reply is due next week. 

We'll (1) reaffirm our intention to push through the West German 
tieup with the European Army, Schuman Plan, etc.; and (2) ask Stalin to 
spell out just what kind of all-German elections he really has in mind. 
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Remember that a primary Soviet aim—whether or not the West 
Germans themselves are rearmed—is to prevent Ruhr industry from aiding 
NATO's defense. 


Stalin mey not succeed, though. True, many West German business- 
men, especially in Hamburg and Berlin, are anxious for unification and 
Eastern trade. But so far, the Ruhr industrialists are more interested in 
fat defense orders from the West, plus prospects for still larger sales abroad. 

_ 











The squabble over who's to control the tiny, coal-rich Saar could 
destroy months of painstaking diplomacy. 








It's not likely that the dispute will keep French and West German 
leaders from signing the European army agreement. The fact is, the two 
governments would like to shelve the problem. But it could block parlia- 
mentary ratification. 

Meantime, our officials in West Germany are considering a British- 
U. S. mediation effort in the Saar. 

ee 


Gen. Ridgway will get a hot reception when he goes to Paris to take 





Eisenhower's job. French Communists are readying a monster smear cam- 





paign, labeling him the ‘’butcher of Korea” and the “germ warfare gen- 
eral.” 

That’s one reason some European statesmen aren‘t too happy about 
the Ridgway appointment. They would have preferred Gen. Gruenther. He 
hasn‘t been involved in U.S. Far Eastern policy, suspect in many Allied 
capitals. 

But Washington is sure Ridgway’s personality and prestige can win 
over the NATO team. It thinks he’ll be able to push European defense 
efforts harder than Gruenther could have. 

ot 


The time may be coming when we'll have to get tougher with Tito. 





The Yugoslav dictator is getting downright nasty over the Trieste 





issue. He insists that Italy has no right to a voice in Trieste’s Zone A (Yugo- 


slavs occupy Zone B). This week one of his generals openly threatened Italy. 
He said Rome could count on no Yugoslav cooperation in case of war if 
present Trieste policies continue. 

But London and Washington have decided to go ahead with their plan 





to associate Italy in the administration of Zone A. Trieste is the No. 1] 





patriotic issue in Italy. And Prime Minister de Gasperi’s weakening govern- 
ment needs that kind of prestige for the upcoming election (page 134) 
@ 


The Administration has won the first round of its battle to save the for- 





eign aid program from deep Congressional surgery. The cut of $1-billion 





voted by the Senate Finance Committee is less than half what was expected 

The best news was that the committee nicked only $230-million off the 
economic aid request, judged the most critical of all. It alsa increased the 
amount of military money that could be transferred te economic aid from 
5% of the total to 10%. That could practically wipe out the $230-million 
cut. 

But it’s only the first go-around. The House committee is threatening 
to use a broader knife. And there’s still a fight due on the floor in both 
houses. 
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all the operators of all the machine 


tools now in use could improve 


their efficiency by only 5%, they would add 


more to the nation’s output of metal products’ 
than could be produced by all the new 


machine tools built in any one year. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Cleveliaid 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





Northeast Does Best in February 


Philadelphia, Chicago, San 
and Minneapolis r 
e Farm Prices Down—The winter de- 


Incomes in the U.S. dropped again 
in February, according to the national 
composite of BUSINESS WEEK’s Regional 
Income Indexes. But the dip was only 
half as large as January’s. What in- 
creases there were between January and 
February were confined mostly to the 
northeastern part of the country. By 
March, however, income should be 
trending upward again. 

With income almost level ever since 
last fall, comparisons with year-ago 


146 


figures in recent months show decreas- 
ing gains. As recently as last October, 
the national composite was more than 
10% above the preceding year; in 
February the gap had narrowed to 5%. 
Not a single region in February was as 
much as 10% higher than its year-ago 
level. 

The two biggest gainers in the last 
year have been the two southeastern 
regions—Richmond and Atlanta. Small- 
est increases were registered in the 


Francisco, 


gions 


has eased off some 
ilthough the trend 
Cotton 
have shown a 


cline in farm price 
in the past month 
has still not been 
prices, in parti 
tendency to firm But prices of al- 
most all farm products are well below 
year-ago levels, which does not augur 
well for 1952 farm-income prospects. 
In most of the country, the weather 


reversed 
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TEFC* 


OTTMUFIUICUFUI UPLB who must keep your Production 
Turning, knows how to evaluate the 
inside of the Motor. Ask him about 
these Century Construction features. 


, 


@ Vital parts of motor protected — 
sealed-in inner frame. 

e Reverse direction of motor without 
changing fan — Fan runs in either 
direction. 


@ Uniform ventilation — 
surrounding outside of inner 
frame. 

e Smooth straight-through 
venwlating passages. 

e Winding electrically insulated 
6 different ways. 


@ Uniform rotor winding — 
high pressure cast 
aluminum. 

e Ball bearing housing keeps 
grease “in” —dirt “out” — 
lubricated for several years’ 
normal service, with grease 
plugs when you want to 

ubricate bearings. 


@ Easy to remove fan guard 

lor inspection —2 screws 
hoid steel fan guard in 
place. 





Case history of — 


Nickel plating tanks at The Electric 
Auto-Lite Company, Sharonville, 
Ohio. Picture shows filtration connec- 
tions of Republic Rubber Acid Suc- 
tion Hose. These flexible units outlast 
metal. They also provide a mobility 
of siphoning action that keeps the en- 
tire tank bottom clear of dirt. 


HANDLING ACID THROUGH RUBBER HOSE 


Getting a flexible carrier that could 
handle nickel plating solution was the 
problem facing The Electric Auto-Lite 
Company at their Sharonville, Ohio, 
plant. 

The solution, in addition to being 
highly acid, is saturated with ionized 
particles of nickel. Ordinary rubber hose 
had a tendency to pick up these par- 
ticles. What's more, the acid eventually 
penetrated to inner hose reinforce- 
ments, which were destroyed. 

Carriers of metal pipe were no better. 
In the first place, they weren't flexible. 
The acid slowly dissolved the pipe wall, 
leaving a dangerously thin shell that 
could give out any time without 
warning. 

What was the answer? Well, Auto-Lite 
called in théirlocal Republic Rubber Dis- 
tributor, an expert in Industrial Rubber 
applications, who recommended use of 
Republic Acid Suction Hose. 


INDUSTRIAL 


This flexible carrier is specially built 
to withstand action of either acids or 
alkalies. It’s made with rugged abrasion- 
resistant cover, a sealed-in, metal-rein- 
forced carcass and a tube that can handle 
caustic liquids at temperatures up to 
150° F. 

The Electric Auto-Lite Company is 
highly pleased with the performance of 
this Republic Rubber Hose. They like 
the quick, sure way Republic Distribu- 
tors diagnose, then solve difficult prob- 
lems in the application of Industrial 
Rubber Products. 

We suggest that you may also enjoy 
doing business with a company that for 
52 years has specialized both in build- 
ing better rubber products and giving 
you better service at the local level. 

Write today for special product in- 
formation and the name of your nearby 
Republic Distributor. 


RUBBER PRODUCTS BY 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 





has been favorable for farming. Major 
fruit crops appear to have come 
through the crucial freeze period vir- 
tually unharmed. And ground mois- 
ture is generally abundant. 

There are two major exceptions to 
this good-weather picture. Farmland 
along the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers in the Chicago, St. Louis, Min- 
neapolis, and Kansas City regions has 
been badly hit by the floods. There’s 
a serious question whether these water 
logged bottomlands will dry out in time 
for successful planting. 

And drought continues to be a se- 
rious problem to both farmers and 
cattlemen in the Southwest. 
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HIS REGION runs on at a high 

and steady level. This flat trend in 
production and employment since the 
first of the year made up of only 
slight changes, up and down, in various 
sections of the region. 
e Easter Blighted—Steel continues at 
capacity, and the steelmaking cities hav« 
been strong right along—except for the 
one week last month when furnaces 
were banked in anticipation of the 
strike that didn’t come off. Very little 
production was lost since the shutdown 
was so short. But the psychological 
effect was bad. The entire Easter shop 
ping season in the stecl towns was 
blighted as the steelworkers held on to 
their money waiting to see what would 
happen. Once the strike was called off 
pursestrings loosened perceptibly. But 
there wasn’t enough time left beforc 
Easter. 
e Rubber Squeeze—Rubber companies 
have been busy building up their tire 
inventories in anticipation of summer 
driving. 

Now it looks as if they may be caught 
in a squeeze. Retailers have been read 
ing about the break in crude rubber 
prices and the softening in the price of 
synthetic rubber. Result: They just 
aren’t stocking up, in the hope of a 
price cut on tires. And if enough of 
them follow that policy, there'll be a 
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show 16mm. movies 
in the largest 
auditorium 


THE EASTMAN 
16mm. PROJECTOR 


MODEL 25 


The complete high-intensity Model 25 arc unit, 
ready for use. While designed and constructed 
to be your permanent 16mm. installation, it is 
nevertheless portable with minor disassembly. (The 
tungsten model, shown below, will be found ad- 
equate for average-sized halls and auditoriums.) 


Here’s a new precision-made, heavy-duty 
sound projector that enables you to make 
maximum use of educational, training, and 
entertainment films. Designed for theater- 
quality performance, it gives you the ul- 
timate in 16mm. sound and image even in 
the largest auditoriums. 

its design principles are unique. A 
special movement, operating in a sealed 
oil bath, transports films surely and gently. 
Separate motors drive this movement, the 
main projector mechanism, blower, and 
reel arms—eliminating belt and chain 
drives—isolating the projector from the 
shock sources these create. 

The screen image is flawlessly bril- 
liant. Kodak’s finest optical system— 


Lumenized Kodak Projection Ektar Lenses 
f/\.5 (ina choice of four focal lengths)— 
provides a picture in sharp over-all focus, 
with a complete, natural range of color 
tones. 

The sound is amazingly faithful. 
Kodak’s optical and electronic engineer- 
ing provide high-fidelity sound, and ex- 
ceptionally stable sound drive ejiminates 
mechanical flutter. Sound optics may be 
focused to get the best reproduction from 
all types of prints. 

In short, the Model 25 will stand up and 
deliver the very best in sound and image, 
year after year. For complete details, see 
your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer, or mail 
us the coupon below. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your new booklet describing 
the Eastman 16mm. Projector, Model 25. 


MOTION PICTURES 


..- demonstrate, train, 
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This trade-mark is 

your guide to all that 

is best in single-cylinder, 

4-cycle, air-cooled gasoline 
engine performance. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON conPoRaTion 
Milwaukes |, Wiscensia, U.S.A. 








Play safe — when you 
buy a safe. Look for the 
round-the-world ¢m- 
blem— mark of finest 
craftsmanship on fire 
and burglar - resistive 
safes, vault doors, safe 
record files. 


Write Herring-Hall-Marvia, Hamilton, Ohio, 
for Brochure ("Protect Your Business”). Ask 
for Form 490. 








CORPORATION 


OHIO 


koa ae OWN STEEL CAR 


NILES, 


Large scale producers of .. . 
big weldments on a production 
basis —die pressed channels 
for bus, truck and trailer chas- 
sis — railway cars, repairs and 
parts — miscellaneous heavy 
presswork. 








~~» ADHESIVE 
NAMEPLATES! 





WHEN YOU NEED 


administrative and technical executives, 
junior executives—men skilled in making 
top policy decisions—advertise for them 
in the “clues” section of BUSINESS 








WEEK. 








150 


cut; the makers must move inventory. 

The region’s important appliance in- 
dustry has stopped squaw be about 
limitations on its use of steel. ‘Today 
the appliance makers are very happy 
with the amount of steel they're get- 
ting. And while they’re turning out all 
they can with the amount of steel 
available, their inventory is building 
up, and they’re keeping their fingers 
crossed that spring and summer buying 
will pick up enough to move it. 

Machine tool builders are still one of 
the strongest segments of the region’s 
economy. Shipments are reaching new 
highs each month; they’re about double 
a year ago now and more than triple 
the pre-Korea level. Production is big 
enough now so that it’s almost keeping 
pace with new orders—the backlog has 
just about stopped rising. But it’s still 
equal to about 16 months’ production 
at current rates. 
¢ Shipping Records?—The lake ship- 
ping scason is under way with a ven- 
geance; shippers hope to bring down 
97-million tons of iron ore by boat this 
year. They've had some trouble man- 
ning ships; the lure of high-paying 
defense jobs has taken away a lot of 
men. As a result, the shipping compa- 
nies have been recruiting labor from as 
far away as Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
West Virginia. 
¢ Labor Short—Right now Cincinnati 
is one of the strongest cities in the 
region. Employers there report an 
acute shortage of workers. A survey of 
311 firms found a net addition of 2,500 
workers from January to March. And 
this group of companies planned to hire 
twice that number between March and 
mid-May. Most active in hiring are 
companies producing ordnance, aircraft 
engines, machine tools, and electronic 
equipment. 

Big topic of conversation right now is 
the proposed new Ohio River Valley 
atomic energy plant (BW —Apr.19’52, 
pl74). It would require up to 30,000 
construction workers for about three 
years, then 6,000 permanent employees. 
The Cincinnati area is one possible 
site. The chamber of commerce doesn’t 
want it, because of its probable impact 
on the already strained labor market, 
and on housing, traffic, and city serv 
ices. But retail merchants and labor 
unions would like to see the plant. 

Other sites mentioned for the plant 
are Louisville (which doesn’t want it), 
and Portsmouth, Ohio, or the castern 
Kentucky area just across the river 
(which do). Portsmouth just last week 
was added to the Labor Dept.’s list of 
areas with critical labor surpluses; un- 
employment there is 22% above a year 
ago. 
¢ Columbus at New Peak—Aside from 
Cincinnati, strong spots in Ohio include 
Cleveland, Columbus, Toledo, and 
Lorain-Elyria. Employment at Colum- 


able differences, 


bus is at a new all-time peak, 8% above 
a year ago. Much of the increase is due 
to hiring at North American Aviation, 
which now has 15,000 on its payroll 
and plans to increase it still further. 

Canton, Dayton, and Youngstown 
are also strong, but employment has 
fallen off in recent months. In Can- 
ton and Dayton, employment is still 
above year-ago levels, but in Youngs- 
town it’s considerably below. Akron is 
doing considerably better than it was 
a year ago, with the biggest part of 
the employment gain coming from 
makers of transportation equipment. 

Pittsburgh is the strongest spot in 
western Pennsylvania. Weakest is the 
Uniontown-Connellsville area, which 
has been on the distress-areas list for 
a long time. Employment there now is 
at the lowest point since 1949. 
¢ Farmers Cutback—Farmers’ chances 
of surpassing last year’s all-time income 
record in this region are slim. For 
one thing, farmers’ production plans are 
short of last year’s, over-all. For an- 
other, all of the region’s major farm 
products except milk are vulnerable to 
the continuing decline in farm prices. 

The winter weather was fair. But 
snowcover was poor, and alternate freez 
ing and thawing injured grasslands and 
winter wheat in Pennsylvania and Ken- 
tucky. In Ohio, however, the wheat 
crop is expected to be substantially 
higher than last year’s. 

The region’s farmers plan to plant 
more feed crops (particularly corn) 
and more tobacco. But acreage on 
other crops will be cut. — Livestock 
production also will be down. 
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VER-ALL, business in this region 
is on a plateau. Month-to-month 
changes this year have been very slight. 
Production is slightly below a year ago, 
as is employment. But total payrolls, 
reflecting higher wage rates, are above 
a year ago. 
Within the region, there are consider- 


however. The greatest 
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or... THE ALTERNATE ALLOY 
that never interrupted production 


This could happen to you! A customer of ours was forced by restrictions and 
alloy shortages to switch from the Republic alloy steel he’d been using for years 
to one of the alternate alloys that he could get. He’d dreaded the problems of 
redesigning tools and dies, of revising heat-treating procedures, of heavy reject 
rates while the switch was being made. 

But these troubles never came! j 
He called upon the Republic 3-Dimension Metallurgical Service . . . the Republic 
Field Metallurgist, backed up by the Republic Mill and Laboratory Metallurgists. 
These three men worked with the customer’s metallurgist and his production 
foreman. Together, they analyzed his requirements, recommended the best 
available alternate steel, worked out the way to form the steel and heat-treat it. 
The shift was made with almost no interruption, and never a headache. 

We may be able to do the same job for you . . . and to back up our recommendation 
with one of the many fine alloys produced by Republic ... world’s largest 
producer of alloy and stainless steels. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES 7 CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. ¥. 











CLEARING 
POESSES 








What 
Mes. Updyke 


doesn't 


know she knows 


This housewife never saw a 
metal forming press, and 
“stamping” to her is what you 
do to letters or with your feet. 
But when it comes to buying 
metal articles—appliances, 
pans, or what have you—Mrs. 
Updyke almost invariably 
picks the ones that are press 
manufactured. 

She doesn’t know why, isn’t 
even aware that she’s showing 
a preference for a certain kind 
of manufacturing. But she 
likes the smooth surfaces and 
flowing lines that mark the 
press-made article. She likes 
the lighter weight. Being a 
woman, she likes the prices 
that up-to-date press methods 
make possible. 

Your sales manager knows 
there are millions of housewives 
with these very same fixed 
preferences. As you plan your 
future production, and future 
models, it will pay you to 
consider modern press methods 
if you want to capture big 
markets in a highly 
competitive tomorrow. The 
first step is to consult 
Clearing—today. 


CLEARING MACHINE 
CORPORATION 


6499 WEST 65th STREET + CHICAGO 38, ILL. 
HAMILTON DIVISION, HAMILTON, OHIO 


THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 





contrast is bet n two neighboring sec- 
tions—the depressed hard-coal area 
around Scranton and Wilkes Barre and 
the booming stccl-mill area on both sides 
of the river around Trenton 

¢ Mill Opening—The steel mill itself 
will be in partial production by July. 
However, the big demand for workers 
is not in the mill, but in satellite indus- 
tries and service trades. On the Pennsyl- 
vania side, the state Dept. of Commerce 
estimates, nearly 18,000 new workers 
will be needed in the area by Septem 
ber. Of these, half will be needed in 
nonmanufacturing employment, which 
includes retail stores and service trades. 
¢ But Mines Are Slow—In the anthra 
cite area, on the other hand, employ- 
ment is running behind a vear ago. Coal 
production itself is down 10%, and 
most mines are now on three- or four- 
day work weeks. The badly depressed 
textile and apparel industries, which are 
major manufacturing mainstays of the 
area, also hold it down. Near Wilkes 
Barre, several lace mills plan te close 
down entirely for lack of business. The 
whole anthracite area has been desig- 
nated a distress labor-surplus area 

Reading has also been added to the 
distress list, chiefly because of the tex- 
tile slump, complicated by the move 
south of some of the area’s textile mills. 
¢ Strong Spots—Aside from the Tren- 
ton-Bucks County section, the strongest 
spots in the region are Wilmington, 
Del., Harrisburg, York, and Allentown- 
Bethlehem. 

Employment in Wilmington has 
been rising ever since the normal post- 
Christmas drop, and now is just about 
equal to the peak reached last fall. New 
record highs are almost certain. Over 
the past two vears, since the spring of 
1950, employment here has risen by 
13,000, or 17%. Much of this has come 
from inmigration of workers from less 
fortunate areas. But things are tight 
enough so that hiring restrictions on 
older and physically handicapped men 
have been drastically reduced. Women 
are still not being employed in any 
great numbers, however 

Employment in and around Philadel- 
phia is holding just about steady. De- 
clines in such industries as leather, hos- 
ierv, and textiles have been offset by 
defense work in such industries as trans- 
portation equipment (including ship- 
building), metals, and machinery. Mor- 
ton, Pa., is strong because of constantly 
increasing activity at the Piasecki Heli- 
copter plant; shipbuilding is active at 
Chester. 

In southern New Jersey, the strong- 
est spots are Trenton and neighboring 
Burlington County. Weakest is Atlantic 
City, which has been on the distress- 
area list all winter. Winter is the off 
season for tourists there, of course; that’s 
the major reason. And the fact that 
more than half of the Atlantic City 
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TDUROFOIL: 


SEALS FRESHNESS IN! 


Famous Philadelphia Cream Cheese is now 
protectively-wrapped in sparkling Durofoil ... 
Shelimar’s exclusive laminated and coated wrapper 
with a base of aluminum foil and vegetable parchment. 
Durofoil is the newest wrap in the food field... 
developed to preserve freshness and flavor . . . designed 
to enhance any product with a smart point-of-purchase 
appearance that inspires customer-confidence. 
Available only from Shellmar, and in many forms and 
combinations, Durofoil can be the brightest salesman your 
product ever had! A call to your Shellmar Packaging 
Counselor will bring you the complete Durofoil story. 


A complete packaging service is available from your Shellmar 
Packaging Counselor. His knowledge of packaging materials, design, printing and 
fabrication can be of great help to you. Give him a call or write direct. 


Shellmar Products Corporation * Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
Plants: Mt. Vernon and Zanesville, Ohio * South Gate, Calif. 
Mexico City ® Medellin, Colombia * Sao Paulo, Brazil 


~ Sh elimar 


“Successful Package Creations” 


8 
( The Mark of 
Successful Package Creations 











Your Santa Fe freight man knows how to make 
your hard shipping jobs look easy—and how to 
handle your common jobs uncommonly well: 
Call him today—find out how easy it is to ship 
via Santa Fe all the way! 


F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe System Lines 
Chicago, Illinois 











area’s industrial workers are in textiles 
hasn’t helped. But conditions in At- 
lantic City should start picking up 
sharply this month 
¢ Farm Outlook Good—Agriculturally, 
the region’s prospects are bright. Spring 
was late, and there has been plenty of 
rain. So farmers, particularly fruit grow- 
ers, were safeguarded against premature 
budding followed by freezes. And the 
rain has replenished the groundwater. 

The strong price trend in dairy prod- 
ucts is another favorable sign for the 
region, since dairying is one of its big- 
gest farm-income producers. And farm- 
ers’ announced planting intentions 
point to more feed crops this year—an- 
other good sign in a dairy-poultry area. 
In addition, current feed stocks in the 
region are high—one of the few places 
in the country where this is true. 

Winter wheat acreage this year is 
larger than last, but poor weather has 
already offset that increase. There was 
very little snow er this winter, and 
the alternate freezes and thaws forced 
the abandonment of much wheat. 

But over-all, farm prospects look 
pretty good for 195 Farm income ma\ 
better last year’s record high by 10%. 
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Dallas 


CTIVITY and employment have 
recovered strongly since January. 
Nonfarm employment is still short of 
last December’s peak, but is expected 
to pass it soon. 

One of this region’s big advantages 
today is that its industry produces 
largely goods that are needed in the 
ya al effort and comparatively few 
consumer goods This shows up in 
the list of industries that have contrib- 
uted to the spring employment rise— 
ordnance, metal fabrication, shipbuild 
ing, machinery, and chemicals. Out- 
standing exception is aircraft, where 
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Above is a view of the new wing recently added to our engineer- 
ing department. 

Increasing this important function of our business means that 
we have increased our capacity and ability to help you solve 
your forging problems! 

The door is always a Bring your prints and samples of hot 
or cold forging jobs. No obligation, of course. 


NATIONAL 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


TIFFIN, OHIO — SINCE 1874 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF MODERN FORGING MACHINES ° WAXIPRESSES © REDUCEROLLS © COLO HEADERS © BOLTMAMERS © NUT FORMERS © TAPPERS * MAILMANERS 


Hartford Detroit Chicago 
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He likes steak rare, coffee black 
and letterheads on WESTON BOND 





Good judges of fine paper choose the 
new WESTON BOND every time. Com- 
pared for whiteness, texture, opacity 
and uniformity, it beats anything in 
its price class. A rag content paper, it 








i 














carries the Weston name right in the 
watermark. Your printer will gladly 
recommend and use it. Made by Byron 
Weston Co., Dalton, Mass. Write for 
sample book. Address Dept. BW. 


WESTON —- Envelopes are made with nip. — instont sealing flap gum 








any lift trucks 
until you check your needs 
against Revolvator’s new 


Truck Index. 
Send coupon today. 





Re VOLVATOR Co 
REVOLVATOR CO. 

| 8611 Tonnele Ave., North Bergen, wie? 
| Gentiomen: 


We wont to know, without obligation, al 
about Revolvetor Red Gient Liftrucks. 


! 
| 
| 
| Nome 

| Position 


| Company 





Steel mills and foundries need 
more scrap. 

Not just “production” scrap 
from metal-fabricati: ts... 
po all -— of f plant and 

—from all t o ts. 

Search a dint for this idle 
metal . . . work with anc local 
scrap dealer t to increase — ies of 
badly-needed iron and steel scrap. 


What to look for... 


obsolete machines, tools and ny 
ment, no-longer-used jigs an 

tures, worn-out or broken cheine, 
wheels, pulleys, gears, pipe, tanks, 
drums and abandoned metal 
structures. Non-ferrous is n 


330 WEST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 





employment declined slightly because 
of the defense stretchout. 

¢ Dallas Strong—Fort Worth and Dal- 
las are the cities chiefly affected by 
the aircraft slowdown. Nevertheless, 
total employment there has been rising 
since February. The major part of the 
rise has been in nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries. Dallas is still the strongest city 
in the region, employmentwise, with 
unemployment below 2% of the labor 
force. In Fort Worth, it’s about 4%. 

Houston is also very strong, with 
unemployment just over 2%. Activity 
in this area has been quite stable, and 
little change is expected. Total nonfarm 
employment is about 3% higher than a 
year ago; factory employment is up 9%, 
with machinery, metal fabrication, and 
chemicals leading the parade. Para- 
doxically, unemployment is also up 
slightly, because the total labor force 
has grown. 

Other cities with very low unem- 

ployment levels include Galveston- 
Texas City, Corpus Christi, and El 
Paso. 
e No Distress Areas—In Austin, em- 
ployment is climbing and is expected 
to continue on up through fall. San 
Antonio has had some decline with the 
completion of government construc- 
tion programs, but a slight rise is seen 
for summer. In Beaumont-Port Arthur 
and Laredo, conditions have improved 
to the point where the Labor Dept. has 
dropped the cities from its labor-surplus 
list; there are now no cities in this re- 
gion with unemployment of distress pro- 
portions. 

Cities in the drought-stricken western 
part of Texas are very uncertain about 
the next few months. If the drought 
continues, employment is expected to 
drop in trade and service industries; 
ample rain would mean a probable em- 
ployment rise. Cities in this area in- 
clude Abilene, Amarillo, Lubbock, and 
San Angelo. 
¢ Oil Output Cut—Allowable crude oil 
production in Texas has been cut 
sharply in the past two months; the 
May figure is better than 7% below 
the all-time record set in March. 
¢ Drought Hurts—The drought is tak- 
ing a severe toll of farm production in 
West and South Texas. In parts of the 
area, it’s the worst in 35 years. The 
stricken area includes much of the Rio 
Grande Valley and extends northward 
into the Panhandle 

Heavy rains early last week tempo- 
rarily relieved the drought in the Pan- 
handle area. But more rain is needed 
over the next two months. And the 
showers that fell in the southern parts 
of the drought area were too few and 
too light to ease the drought. Planting 
of cotton and corn in this area was 
seriously delayed by the lack of soil 
moisture and irrigation water. 

Elsewhere in the region, moisture has 
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World’s strongest tape ? 


... Douglas Aircraft wins first prize in a packaging 
contest using this powerful filament tape 


FIRST-PRIZE WINNER! Only short strips of “Scotch” Brand Filament 
Tape are needed to fasten the lids of these packages. . . prize- winners in the 
recent contest of the Society of Industrial Packaging and Materials Hand- S re OTC ot 


ling Engineers. They won first place for Douglas Aircraft! 
BRAND 


Unlike conventional banding or palletizing materials, “Scotch” Brand 
Filament Tape sticks tight to the job right off the roll—resists terrific ft iL A M E N T 
strains and impact shocks without breaking. No sharp edges. No special 
applicating equipment required. Your supplier has many widths and colors. T A v E Ss 





"SCOTCH” and the plaid design are trademarks for the more than 200 pressure-censitive adhesive tapes made in 


The term “ registered 
US.A. by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of * “SCOTCH” Sound R 
Coating, “Scotchlite’” Reflective “Safety-Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, “3M” Abrasives, “3M” ay Mog General Raperts 270 


Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 








CLUOSS ve sourcr 


MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. Rate—$5.00 per line 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. Allow 6 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. Write for special 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


== Position Vacontt 
Executive Analyst and Staff 


Assistant. 

America's top companies offers exceptional op- 
portunity to man of proven experience and 
judgment. Job is primarily analytical. To 
succeed in it a man must have an cuatasestng 
education and experience in production of har 
goods. Also needed is skill in appraising 
formance of companies in the hard goods field 
with special emphasis on profit aspects of new 
products. Ability to plan and supervise market 
research desired. This job is looking for the 
right man who wants a challenging opportun- 
ity to demonstrate his value to top manage- 
ment. Supply complete chronology of education 
and experience, including former employers 
and positions held, State salary requirements. 
Box 4130. 


=== Selling Opportunity Offered===—= 


Seek Mfgrs. Agent to handle output 

picture frames. Should have experience chain, 
department and art supply store sales. Box 
4089 





Positi Wanted 


n Pa the Assistant. £. 


or e 
ence financial organization, capable & versa- 
tile Welcome _pompensiney. 30, family, mid- 
west. Box 40 





Experienced advertising executive, with unusual, 
highly successful formula for the mass produc- 
tion of sales, seeks responsible position with 
leadership-minded manufacturer in New York 
area. Employed. Best references. Logical rea- 
son for desiring change. Box 49 


Herd Work and R 

graduate, Seven years advertising agency copy- 
writer and account executive. Nine years 
chemical manufacturing salesman, advertising 
mn anager ant now general manager of operating 
division, Will locate wherever hard work and 
obi lity ‘with lead fo wider opportunity. Married, 
Age 37, Box 


Pa | Opportunities Wanted === 
e-with well estab- 


lished ¢ Sereavation. , desires lines for distribution 
n the Southeastern States with headquarters 
in Atlanta. Prefer lines of the specialty type, 
such as toys, small electrical items, housewares, 
gift lines, appliances, etc.. that can be sold te 
syndicate and department store, novelty and 
hardware accounts. Only interested in lines by 
1 reliable Manufacturer of quality products— 
whereby a contract can be issued on a basis of 
a twelve month period, with reasonable com- 
missions for a good sound distribution in this 
section of the County. Required references of 
all type will be furnished after acceptance of 
product, and coverage will be guaranteed on 
any product that we accept—volume assured, 
Box 4105 


Top flight nation-wide sales organization look- 
ing for additional equipment lines. Maintains 
stock and display rooms in 29 principal cities 
with euccesstul 25 Year record selling to insti- 
tutions. Give complete details. Box 4033, 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need a confidential report trom abroad? Spot 
checks on distributing set-ups, competition. 
Media Sales outlets. Currency regulations. 
Legislative Developments. Representatives ll 
over the world For details, write Overseas 
Business Services, McGraw-Hill Interrational 
Corporation, 330 West 42, New York 56, Y. 





X-Ray Incorporated is 
Laboratory for ay AS y°Control on materials 
— by you in this area. We offer Chem- 
al, Spectrographic, Colormetric, Physical, 
) Wt A. and Radiographic Testing. 
Phone or write for complete information on our 
services. 13931 Oaklan Sve. » gues Park 3, 
Michigan. TOwnsend 9-54 


EQUIPMENT 


T f We 
buy and sell Mon and Rebuilt Transformers 6 to 
5000 KVA 1260 Units in Stock—all voltages. 
Cash for your surplue—P.8. Motors—Generators 
—too. Electric Equip. Co., Rochester, ¥. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


business. $ 
a Venetian Blind Laundry. New Machine. be 2 
can aim at a first year $15,000 poems. L. 
Co., 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansa 


Whistles When Tire Puncture Occurs. ( 
$1.98) Want competent sponsor. R. J. 
240 East 19th Av., Denver, Colo. 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


For Sale 

Factory Building with modern living quarters. 
Only $18,000. Harrington Realty, Lyons, W's. 
Phone Burlington 197 
wires N. J.—Modern Building 20,000 sq. 

& R. R. siding; sprinklered. Bengar 
Realty iss , Bresdwap; Paterson, N. J.—Mul- 
berry 4-0882 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Executive Aircraft—tLate ‘51 


nanza. Like new. Ferry time from the factory 
Completely equipped with instruments. VHF 
radio equipment. Cream with green trim, Cost 
new over $22,000.00. Our price $19,500.00. 
Luther Flying Service Co., Johnstown Airport, 
Johnstown, Pa 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


ome’ ay ll ey 
of Cars or Touche 
No aan nl Better employee relations. 
‘ew cars yearly. Savings of thousands of f “dollars. 
Unlimited meet Write For Folder 
AX osevers 
Phone 3261 








Retails 
Hill, 


Rehovorh, y - F-— 





= Industrial Liquidators === 
Bulk Purchases—Private Sales—Auctions ~~) 


Since we are ambidextrous, operating with equal 
efficiency under any one of the three basic, yet 
widely divergent methods, there is no reason ‘or 
our recommending any but the one method best 
suited to your exact requirements. 

Hetz Constructors, Inc., P.O. Box 6718, Warren, 0. 





Long Playing Records 


For institution, employee and executive libraries. 
30% off on all 33-‘% r.p.m. factory new, guaran 
teed records. FREE catalogue no. 15. 

Record Haven Stores, 520 W. 48 St., N. Y. 19 














A GOOD HABIT 

is any habit which can benefit you. By 
watching for the “clues” section you will 
find employment opportunities—wanted, 


vacant, selling—business opportunities of 
all types, special services and offerings 
and equip offered and wanted. 





330 West 42nd St., 





Write for further information to: 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Clues Section, BUSINESS WEEK 











been am and spring crops are off 
to a fos start. Despite the poor out- 
look for the Panhandle winter wheat 
crop, the total for the state is expected 
to be double last year’s, because of 
good conditions in other growing areas. 
¢ Ranchers Worry—Livestock raisers in 
the South and West are seriously wor- 
ried—the drought has ruined the pas- 
ture and range land, and feed supplies 
have been very tight. As a result, the 
ranchers have been forced to reduce the 
size of their herds drastically. King 
Ranch, for example, has cut its herds 
from 80,000 to about 60,000 animals. 
But in livestock as in crops, the rest of 
the region, outside the drought area, is 
doing very well, with grasslands above 
average in most places. 


Fs 1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal 
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Kansas City 


HE FLOOD-second in less than a 
year—is the big news in this region. 
Nebraska was hardest hit this time, but 
Kansas and Missouri have also felt the 
effects. There has been some impact 
on employment in industrial areas along 
the Missouri River, but nothing to com- 
pare with that of last summer’s dood. 
Chief sufferers this time have been the 
farmers—winter wheat and other fall- 
sown crops in the affected area have 
been largely ruined, and waterlogged 
fields will hold up planting of spring 
crops. 
¢ Industry Strong—The industrial em- 
ployment trend in the region is still 
very strong. Wichita is still the major 
boom town; factory employment there 
is up more than 30% over a year ago. 
But the rate of rise has slowed since 
the beginning of 1952 
Other strong spots are Kansas City, 
Topeka, Tulsa, Denver, and Pueblo. In 
Topeka, although total nonfarm em- 
ployment is about 2% ahead of a year 
ago, manufacturing employment is 
sharply lower. Chief reason is that the 
Morrell Packing Co., one of the city’s 
big employers, did not reopen after last 
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summer’s flood wrecked its plant. In 
Kansas City and Tulsa, on the other 
hand, manufacturing is the big gainer, 
with increases of 15% and 23%, respec- 
tively. In both Denver and Pueblo, 
employment is setting new records, and 
for Colorado as a whole, unemploy- 
ment is less than 3%. 

In Wyoming, nonfarm employment 
is up about 7% over a year ago. Manu- 
facturing, relatively unimportant in this 
state, is up 17%. There’s a definite 
threat now of a labor shortage this 
summer; farmers and ranchers are es- 
pecially worried. Many of them have 
been hiring men ahead of time to be 
sure of having them when needed. 

Among the smaller cities, two in 
Kansas stand out. Parsons is bene- 
fiting from increased activity at the 
Kansas Ordnance plant, and the Law- 
rence-Olathe area is strong because of 
the Sunflower Ordnance plant at De- 
Soto and the Olathe Naval Air Station. 

The region has relatively few soft 

spots. In Oklahoma, both Muskogee 
and Okmulgee are weak. And in Mis- 
souri, Joplin was added last week to 
the Labor Dept.’s list of critical labor- 
surplus areas. 
e Weather Favors Crops—Aside from 
the flood areas, most, of the region has 
had very favorable farming weather 
during the winter and early spring. The 
western tier of states is gloating over 
a snowpack in the rockies that ranges 
from 140% to 230% of normal—the 
heaviest in many years—which means 
an excellent vear for irrigated farms. 
Colorado farmers expect an all-time rec- 
ord winter wheat crop, about twice as 
big as last year’s. And the wheat lands 
of Kansas, Nebraska, and Oklahoma 
have had warm, sunny weather in re- 
cent weeks, with enough rain but not 
too much—all of which presages a good 
to excellent crop. Kansas expects the 
largest crop in five years. 

Grazing land is also in good shape 
throughout the region. But livestock 
raisers face a serious shortage of feed; 
in Kansas and Nebraska, for instance, 
there’s only about half the usual 
amount of corn. 

If the present good pasture condi- 
tions hold out, cattle raisers may get 
by despite the feed shortage. But any 
drought could lead to swift forced 
liquidation of the large livestock in- 
ventory they now hold. The result of 
that would be, paradoxically, a sharp 
rise in farm income. But that boost 
in income would be accompanied by a 
drop in farm buying rather than a rise, 
because the livestock men would real- 
ize that it came at the sacrifice of in- 
come in future years. 

Acreage of most spring-seeded crops 
will be larger, according to farmers’ 
plans. So if the weather holds out, 
farm income will get a healthy boost 
from crops. 
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THE TREND 


That Tariff Problem Is Here Again 


Europeans have told us many times that they would 
rather earn their own way than accept further economic 
aid. But, with a shrug of the shoulders and a respectable 
show of logic, they add, “How can we? You won't let us.” 

Recently the news has been marked by a series of 
items restating this point. 

* The State Dept. has made public a Jan. 15 
memorandum from the Italian government protesting 
the obstacles in the path of getting dollar-earning exports 
into the American market. The Italian note asked for 
the removal of restrictions on their traditional exports 
like cheese, almonds, hats. It also raised a question 
about the “Buy American” laws still on our books, requir- 
ing the U.S. government to buy domestic goods unless 
the same foreign products are 25% cheaper. 

* On Apr. 9 the British Embassy in Washington 
sent to the State Dept. a memorandum that was full 
of forebodings over reviving protectionism here. It cited 
the growing number of applications by U. S. com- 
panies for relief under the provision of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951 authorizing relief (import 
quotas and higher duties) when foreign competition 
threatened serious injury to American industry (BW— 
Aug.26°52,p163). 

* On Apr. 23 the Belgian government announced 
withdrawal of tariff concessions on industrial wax im- 
ported from this country, in retaliation for our increase 
in duties on fur used in the manufacture of hats. 


1. The Need to Sell 


These incidents represent a resumption of firing on the 
tariff line, where a truce of sorts has existed pretty much 
since the end of the war. The timing of the European 
protests reflects the fact that the bloom is definitely 
off the worldwide boom and strains are showing up. 
Europe is feeling not only the effect of softening con- 
sumer goods markets around the world but also the 
reduced condition of her gold and dollar reserves. Ameri- 
can companies in many lines have come to learn that there 
is such a thing as selling what they can produce. They 
are also learning again that there is such a thing as foreign 
competition in their own domestic market. 

The problem raised by the Italian, British, and Belgian 
notes is one we cannot blink. It isn’t going to be solved 
by patching up a trouble spot here and there. The prob- 
lem is nothing less than finding means to let our friends 
earn their way so we can get rid of annual foreign aid 
appropriations. 

The plain fact is that, despite whatever dollars for- 
eigners can get from sources like American investment 
and tourism abroad, they must sell more goods here. 
Our expanded raw material requirements, civilian and 
military, have been of great aid to some European na- 
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tions. But that won't do the trick alone. Nations like 
Britain are going to have to sell us more manufactured 
goods. That is not easy. Our market is supplied with an 
astounding variety of goods we produce efficiently right 
here. 

Nor has an expected development in cost-price rela- 
tionships solved the problem. The late Lord Keynes, 
in a posthumous paper, expressed the view that the high- 
cost American economy would price itself out of the 
world market and offer an attractive market for foreign 
goods. That has been true, but to a much lesser degree 
than Keynes counted on. 

Europeans who are willing to lay sole blame for their 
trade difficulties at our tariff doors are, of course, blind 
to some of their own faults. Their inability to compete 
in many cases is due to inefficient productive methods 
resulting in high costs and prices. Faulty fiscal and mone- 
tary policies have in many cases had a direct effect on 
their foreign exchange situation. 


ll. The Need to Buy 

But these matters aside, there remains our key role 
in the whole affair. Certainly, no American looks forward 
to foreign aid forever as a desirable situation. If the 
world can live with the dollar only as a pensioner, the 
outlook is bleak indeed. 

Nor does any American like the prospect of Kremlin 
exploitation of the trade difficulties of our allies. 

A starting point in this troubled matter must be the 
fact that a large volume of imports is a sensible objective 
of American commercial policy. Imports are what for- 
eign trade is all about anyway. Exports are for the 
purpose of buying imports. One means to attain that 
end, of course, is to see to it that America’s economy 
runs at a high, steady level. Another is to see to it that 
foreigners have every chance to sell to us. That means, 
quite frankly, a liberal trade policy. And that means 
that, in the national interest, strains may be put upon 
certain industries and certain firms. 

The political problem is obvious. The benefits of 
a large volume of imports are diffused throughout the 
economy. They bring a conscious sense of benefit to 
few individuals or groups. On the other hand, adjust- 
ments required by relaxations of quotas or tariffs are con- 
centrated and produce a specific reaction in an industry 
or community. 

A free enterprise economy assumes such risks, of course. 
But to liberalize trade restraints in this country today 
involves tearing the fabric of long-established industrial 
and community patterns. The question may properly be 
raised whether the alleviation of such injury is not a 
national responsibility. It is in this area that some fresh 
thinking on a stale subject needs to be done. 
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How to 
MODERNIZE 
Machines... 


Bane Hanley 


It’s no trick to modernize machines . . . bare-handed. 
If you are a bearing user looking for a competitive advantage or an 
operating economy, you may find it in the Fafnir Wide Inner 
Ring Ball Bearing with Self-Locking Collar. ¢ + + This Fafnir 
development is so simple to install that it seems hardly possible. 
No shaft shouldering is needed, no locknuts, washer, sleeves or adapters . . . 
all you do is (1)* slip the bearing over any standard size shaft... 
(2)* engage and turn the collar... (3)* set ascrew. + + « Hereis 
another example of the Fafnir attitude and aptitude ... a way 
of looking at ball bearings from the user’s viewpoint, 
an aptitude for supplying the right bearing to fit the need. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


b A @ 
MOST COMPLETE oS), LINE IN AMERICA 
a7 








IMPROVED QUALITY 
INCREASED PRODUCTION 


FASTER DRIVING 


SHAKEPROOF inc. 


DIVISION OF ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS 





